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The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 
The death of Mr. E. W. BELL was reported. 


Prof. A. C. HAppon delivered an address on “ Ethnographical 
Studies in the West of Ireland,” illustrated with the optical 
lantern. 


EXHIBITION and Description of the SKULL of « MICROCEPHALIC 
Hixpu. By R. W. Rem, M.D., F.R-CS., Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Aberdeen. 


[PLATES XII, XIIt. 


THE accompanying skull came into my possession a few months 
ago, and I think that, from the small size of its cranium and 
from other peculiarities, its exhibition and description may be of 
interest to the members of the Anthropological Institute, 

_ The only history which I have been able to obtain regarding 
the specimen is that it was sent to Aberdeen in 1858 by Sur- 
geon-General Walker, M.D., LL.D., C.B., and that it formed 
part of the body of a Fakir who had attempted to murder Dr. 
Walker at the time of the Indian Mutiny. The Fakir died (? was 


executed) in the Agra jail. Dr. Walker, who was in charge of 
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the jail at the time, macerated and prepared the skull as now 
exhibited. A horoscope and knife which had belonged to the 
Fakir accompanied the skull to this country, but unfortunately 
they have been lost. 

A general view of the specimen shows at once that the skull 
is a small one, and that the smallness is due to a marked 
diminution in the size of the cranial as compared with the facial 
portion. 

From the partial obliteration of the sagittal suture its age 
seems to be about forty years. 

Subjoined are its detailed measurements and, for the sake of 
comparison, the average measurements of seven Hindu skulls 
preserved in the Anatomical Museum of the Aberdeen Univer- 
sity are placed in a parallel column. 


“1, Average of seven 
Skull of Fakir. Hindu skulls. 


Circumference . 435 mm. 492 mm. 
Length 45 177 
Breadth 207 130 
Index of Breadth 
Height at 119 
Index of Height 
Basi-nasal length HP 98 
Basi-alveolar 101 
Alveolar index 
Nasal height ‘ 51 
» width 21 
Nasal inder .. 
Orbital width 39 
» height 33 
Orbita! index .. are 846 
Cranial capacity 800 ¢.cm. 1,300 c.cm. 
Summary :—Dolichocephalic, prognathous, leptor- Dolichocephalic, 
hine, mesoseme, microcephalic. mesognathous, 
mesorhine, me- 
soseme, micro- 


cephalic. 

The Fakir skull stands out as compared with the average 
Hindu skull in its prognathous, leptorhine and microcephalic 
characters. 

Norma lateralis—Fig. 1. Upon looking at the left —the 
most perfect—side of the skull it is seen that the cranium is 
relatively very small as compared with the face. 

The plan of the occipital foramen is prolonged forwards, meets 
the profile of the face a little below the middle of the anterior 
opening of the nose. 

The curve of the vault is fairly even. The inion is very 
prominent. A well marked projection exists behind the left 
parietal foramen. The outline of the forehead is retreating, the 
glabella and supraciliary ridges being pronounced. <A _ well 
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marked depression exists at the root of the nose. The nasal 
bone is well formed. The anterior nasal spine is very prominent. 
Its tip extends beyond a perpendicular dropped from the lower 
end of the inter-nasal suture. The lower margin of the nasal 
aperture is sharp. The alveolar aperture of the upper jaw 
projects much forwards, carrying with it the incisor and the 
canine teeth. . 

The teeth are fully developed. The upper incisors and the 
canine are large. Worn at the expense of their posterior 
surfaces, they overlap their fellows of the lower jaw. The lower 
incisors are absent. The “bite of the teeth” sweeps upwards on 
its way forwards. 

The lower jaw is massive. Its mental eminence is prominent, 
but its anterior flatness is ill marked. The temporal ridge is 
pronounced. It rises very highly upon the vault, encloses a 
large temporal fossa and ends posteriorly in a somewhat abrupt 
elevation in the immediate neighbourhood of the asterion. The 
mastoid process is well developed, and the external auditory 
meatus is somewhat compressed antero-posteriorly. The 
sphenoid articulates with the superior maxillary, and the squamo- 
parietal suture is unusually straight. The pterygo-maxillary 
fossa is large. 

Norma verticalis—Fig. 2. The general outline is oval. The 
zygomatic arches are plainly seen. The external angular pro- 
cesses of the frontal bone are very prominent. There is a bulging 
in the region of the asterion of each side, formed by the hind 
root of the zygoma, the posterior inferior angle of the parietal 
and the base of the mastoid. The pterion swells outwards upon 
each side and, with the prominent external angular processes of 
the frontal, causes a narrowing of the forehead immediately 
above the supraciliary ridges. The sutures are simple, the 
sagittal being nearly obliterated in the region of the vertex. 
Tie temporal ridges, well marked, approach to within two 
centimetres of the sagittal suture. The supraciliary ridges and 
the glabella are pronounced. The lower margins of the orbital 
cavities project beyond the upper ones. The nasal bones and 
the alveolar processes of the upper jaw bones—the left process 
carrying with it the incisor and canine teeth — are very 
prominent. The crown, neck and part of the fang of the right 
incisor tooth, with the adjacent portion of the alveolus, and the 
crown of the adjacent lateral incisor are absent. (This imper- 
fection in the specimen was caused by the accidental dropping 
of the skull from the hands of a Customs Officer at Liverpool.) 

Norma frontalis—Fig. 3. The outline of the cranium 
approaches “sugar loaf” appearances. The frontal region is 
narrow and retreating. Frontal eminences are wanting. The 
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pterion bulges upon each side and the supraciliary ridges are 
prominent. The orbital cavities are wide and deep. The 
orbital margin is somewhat rectangular and an infra-orbital 
suture is present upon each side. The anterior opening of the 
nose is leptorhine. The malar bones stand out. The outlines 
of the mastoid processes project beyond those of the ascending 
rami of the lower jaw. The upper alveolar processes are very 
prominent and are partly wanting in the neighbourhood of the 
incisive fossa of the right side. The lower jaw is massive. 
There is great width between and eversion of its angles. The 
right lower incisor teeth are Jong. The right canine and the 
left incisor teeth are absent. The anterior wall of the alveolus 
opposite the fang of the left central incisor is wanting—probably 
due to an abscess during life. 

occipitalis.—Fig. 4. The somewhat “sugar loaf” out- 
line of the cranium is well seen. The region of the mastoid and 
asterion are well developed upon either side. The temporal 
ridges ave plainly visible running parallel with, but in too great 
proximity to the sagittal suture. The parietal eminences are 
slightly marked. The parietal foramen exists upon the left 
side only, and the sagittal suture is almost completely obliter- 
ated in its neighbourhood. The inion is large and compressed 
laterally. The superior curved lines of the occipital bone are 
well seen. The cerebellar fossce bulge but slightly. 

Norma basilaris—Fig. 5. The various processes which afford 
muscular attachment are large, ¢.g., jugular processes, spinous 
processes of sphenoid, styloid processes and pterygoid ridges of 
sphenoid. The posterior condyloid feramen is present on the 
right side only, is very large, and opens directly into the jugular 
foramen. 

The palate is very wide. Its antero-posterior arching is 
badly marked owing to great alveolar prognathism. Its mesial 
sagittal length is 5°5 em. and its greatest breadth, situated between 
the second molar teeth, is 42 cm. (The palatine measurements 
are taken from the inner lip of the alveolar processes.) 

From the above description it is noticeable that the most 
striking peculiarities of the Fakir skull are the smallness of iis 
cranial capacity and its prognathism. 

The skull is of a very low type and approaches that of the 
Simian in its characters. 
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FIG. 1.—NORMA LATERALIS. 


FIG. 2.—NORMA VERTICALIS. 
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Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. XXI V, Plate XIII. 
FIG. 3.—-NORMA FRONTALIS. 
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May 8rtu, 1894. 


Dr. J. G. GARSON, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 


The election of Epwyn Barctay, Esq., of Fairholme, Ridg- 
way, Wimbledon; and Hon. N. ©. RoruscuiLp, of Tring Park, 
Herts, was announced. 


The TexTH of Ten Sioux Inp1ans. By Dr..WILBERFORCE SMITH. 
[PLATES XIV, Xv.] 


TuE teeth of savages in general have characteristics which are well 
known to scientific osteologists. (Fig. 1.) They resemble precisely 
those found in skulls of ancient men, not necessarily savages, 
wud are greatly superior to the teeth of modern civilised races, 
alike in development and in freedom from decay. 

The object of the present communication is to give numerical 
record to this superiority as found in some living savages, viz., 
in the Sioux Indians who lately visited London. It was 
obtained with some difficulty in ten consecutive cases. 

The form of the record has been determined by the fact that 
it was undertaken as a fragment of a larger investigation. The 
latter has a hygienic purpose hardly within the scope of the 
Anthropological Institute, but it may be briefly mentioned for 
the purpose of elucidation. An attempt has been made during 
some years past, to obtain adequate statistics of the average 
amount of decay of teeth in our own country, that decay being 
in amount very large and as some think very disastrous. Several 
years before learning that Dr. Cunningham of Cambridge and 
others were engaged in kindred work, I had set myself the task 
of counting teeth, exclusively from the physician’s point of view, 
viz., as pairs of grinding teeth duly opposed and available for 
mastication. According to this method, I have counted exclu- 
sively molars and premolars; and these, not as individual teeth, 
but only as they form opponent pairs. Single teeth without 
opponents have been left out of account. To illustrate non- 
opposition of teeth, I here show a model taken by a dental 
friend, from the mouth of a member of my own household, 
51 years of age. It shows seven good grinding teeth, molars 
aud premolars, but the missing teeth have been lost in a manner 
so unfortunate for the owner’s mastication, that there remains 
only a fraction of one grinding pair, calculable as a third of a 
pair. (Comp, also Fig, 2. 

The precautions adopted to secure accuracy in counting, l 
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will not dwell upon here, especially as they are of little or no 
consequence in enumerating the regular well preserved teeth of 
savages. 

When the Sioux Indians brought from America by Colonel 
| Cody (“ Buffalo Bill”) were per forming in London, Sir James 
Crichton Browne, who had already promoted the above men- 
| tioned hygienic investigation, suggested that I might seek an 
| opportunity of examining their teeth, and he kindly obtained 
| for me an introduction for the purpose. I hoped accordingly to 
| have been allowed to examine the whole camp at Earl’s Court, 

and so to have obtained fairly large statistics. On my first visit, 
| after much waiting, and adopting various forms of persuasion 
with the stubborn and suspicious Indians, I obtained the oppor- 
| tunity of examining ten men, all in one or two tents. Then 
alarm was taken, and on two visits to the camp on subsequent 
days, I failed to obtain any additional case. Taking models of 
@ mouths, for which purpose I was accompanied by a dental co- 
worker, was out of the question. The results in these ten men 
are, as will be seen, so uniform and characteristic, that paucity 
of cases is of less consequence. 
rt Probably most of the Fellows and visitors present had the 


opportunity of seeing these Indians. The photographic portrait q 
produced (Fig. 3) of one of the tribe will be recognised as i 


characteristic. Their teeth alone proved them to have led the 
‘life of genuine savages. 

The perfection of these teeth was almost startling to one 
accustomed only to daily observation of mouths in a modern 
civilised community. The jaws, broad and regular in shape, 
presented massive admirably formed teeth, ‘evenly ranged. 
‘There was no absence of any single grinding tooth except where 


wisdom teeth appeared to be wanting. I have to note that the 
light within the Indian tent was somewhat dim, and the men 
intolerant of any prolonged examination, but so far as could be 
discovered, there was an entire absence of caries. Some doubtful a 
discolouration in the teeth of the oldest man, “ Plenty Wounds,” 
may have indicated a beginning of the morbid process. In any 
ease, it was true of him, as of all, that no tooth had by reason of 
decay, lost its contour. The cusps were in most cases worn 4 
& down to a level polished surface. (Comp. Fig. 1.) Exceptions 
were found in the teeth of several younger men, and in some 
wisdom teeth of the seniors. These exceptions, in regard to the } 
state of the cusps, are instructive and will be again referred to. 
The Indians made halting statements about their ages, and these 
must be taken as approximate. There was no case, however the fact 
may be accounted for, between the ages of 21 and 59. Possibly 
men of such age could be ill-spared from their Indian homes. 
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The following are the results in tabular form and in age- 
succession. 
YOUNGER GROUP. 


Good Son... | 15 years -.|4mol. 4 premol. pairs | Cusps but little worn. 
Good Shot ..,20 ,, (appa-|4 ,, | 4 Teeth comparatively 
rently, or little worn. 
younger). 
Good Elk ..| 20 years 4 Cusps worn down. 
Cusps_ but little 
rather crowded. 
Bringset » | Teeth mostly worn 
down. 
MIDDLE AGED GROUP. 
Little Bear ..| 39 years -- 6mol.| 4 premol. pairs|Cusps on wisdom 
| teeth only. 
| if — on left upper 
| wisdom tooth and 
Good Eagle ..|39 ,, 14 » remainsof cusps on 
| | premolar teeth. 
Little Wolf ..| 40 ,, Cusps_ retained on 
right upper molar 
| only. 
Good Boy ..|40 ,, (about)6 , |4  ,, 3» | Cusps worn down. 
Plenty Wounds 50 ,, (ap-|6, |4 , » | Teeth much worn 
| parently). | down. 


No. information would be added by giving the sides of the 
mouth separately, for they were in every case uniform. 

Wisdom teeth are seen to be wanting in three out of five men 
of the age of twenty and under, just as might be observed 
amongst our own countrymen of similar age. And two pairs of 
molars are wanting in one man (“ Little Wolf”) whose age was 
stated to be forty; it appeared probable that he had never 
possessed complete wisdom teeth. 

Numerical comparison with the teeth of civilised persons can 
be readily made. Hitherto I have recorded and in part pub- 
lished the results of examining some 300 consecutive cases of 
dwellers in London, wholly unconnected, excepting one set of out- 
patients, with medical or dental practice. Amongst these London 
inhabitants, the essential modifying condition is age. And it 
occurs conveniently, that eight out of the ten Indians can be 
divided into two age groups. Against the four younger men of 
20 to 21 years, I have arranged all the London inhabitants 
of the same age, viz., nineteen consecutive cases (none being 
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out-patients). And against the four older men of 39 to 40 years, 
I have arranged all London inhabitants of the standard age- 
period 35 to 45, viz., twenty-two consecutive cases. 

Of molar teeth, the four younger Indians had an average of 
| 5 opponent pairs, instead of the 6 which they would have 
possessed if the wisdom teeth had been complete. Against 
these, the average of nineteen London inhabitants had just half 
i the number of pairs, viz., 2°50. At the older period, the Indians 
| had an average of 5°5 molar pairs, against London inhabitants 
| 1:12. Thus advance of years which had occasioned no loss to 
i the Indians, had left the London inhabitants of 35 to 45 years, 
| with but a small fraction of the normal masticating surface 
{ furnished by molar teeth. 

Of premolar teeth, at the earlier age-period, the Indians had 
their complete number, viz., 4 opponent pairs against London 
{ inhabitants 2°53 pairs. (Amongst the latter the well-known 
| rule thus obtains, that premolars are, on the average, longer 
| preserved than molars.) At the later age-period, the Indians had 
! still the complete number of 4 each. I have no sufficient 
| records of premolar pairs in Londoners at this particular age, but 
if loss continued pari passu from previous age-periods, the 
| number would hardly exceed 1 pair. 

{ The illustration (Figs. 4, 5) shows these results in diagram- 
| matic form for one side of the mouth, it being understood that 
teeth wholly unopposed are indicated as if non-existent, and that 
in the Indians there were no unopposed teeth. The oldest 
! Indian (“ Plenty Wounds”) is placed by his evident years, 
| outside the groups indicated. He could not or would not 
state his actual age; it could not have been less than 40. 
| But this man had the full normal complement of premolars 
| and molars, wisdom teeth included. At a time of life in 
which the average masticating capacity of London inhabitants is 
} approaching a vanishing point, our great poet’s words, “ Age 

cannot wither,” appear to be applicable to the teeth of savages. 
But only part of this superiority is indicated by the numbers 
given. The whole masticating capacity is not shown by count- 
ing. If breadth and regularity of grinding surface might be 
numerically expressed, the Indians’ record would be much 
higher still. 

A question may present itself,—were the Sioux brought over 
to the “ Wild West” show, exceptional men with exceptional 
teeth? But as before noted, when the skulls of savages or of 
ancient men are compared in any series of museums in this or 
other countries, such teeth are constantly found, whether derived 
from ancient sources like British barrows, or from existing 
savage regions in North or South America, Asia, Africa or 
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Oceania. Our President for the evening, as a scientific osteologist, 
will I am sure contirm this generalisation. I here show in 
illustration savage skulls brought to-night from the collection 
of the Institute, at my request. (See Fig. 1.) Amongst the 
skulls in a museum, however, many have been damaged post 
mortem. Others are selected specimens. Hence an object of 
the present paper is to afford actual numerical record in 
consecutive cases of living savages at ages approximately 
ascertained. Moreover an exceptionally powerful fraine is not 
necessarily associated in the same race, with exceptionally good 
teeth. Information as to the presence or absence of such 
association is desirable. In the case of twelve of the Horse 
Guards whom I had the opportunity of examining in 1892 
men of magnificent development and muscularity, the grinding 
teeth were in only a trifling degree better preserved than in 
average London inhabitants of corresponding age. 

Greater wear and better preservation of teeth, may be 
shown I think, to be linked by no mere coincidence, but by a 
true causal relationship. The adage applies, that it is better to 
wear than to rust. The difference between the teeth of savagery 
and of civilisation, is in part like that between the polished rails 
of a main line and the rusted metals of a disused siding. All 
who have uudergone the operation of filling a tooth at the hands 
of a dentist, know by disagreeable experience that his first care 
is to “prepare” it by grinding away all traces of decay, and 
polishing the diseased surface. Part of the action of savage 
feeding is to keep teeth in a constant state of “ preparation.” 

Amongst facts indicating that more wear is associated with 
less decay, it is seen that amongst the much decayed teeth of 
our own country, those situated in the front of the mouth, 
incisors and canines, are on the average far better preserved, but 
moreworn. Their comparatively superior preservation is indicated 
alike by daily observation and by copious statistics.’ Such front 
teeth by their position are exposed to much inevitable friction 
apart from actual mastication, viz., by prehension of food after it 
has been lifted to the mouth, by the movements of the tongue and 
lips, and by the contact of such articles as knives, forks, and 
spoons. But the important molars and premolars are artificially 
preserved from wear. Food is rendered soft by cooking, is 
divided by the implements of the table into morsels small enough 
for swallowing without mastication and without interruption of 
table talk. Its progress is quickened by sips of liquid. The 
results of vomiting show that it is commonly bolted by 
persons who are quite unaware of their habit. In the lower 
animals, the conditions are more nearly like those of savage 
1 Vide Tomes’ “ Dental Surgery.” 
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human life, and in like manner the cusps of the teeth are worn 
down, whilst caries is very rare. An exception occurs in the 
case of pet animals such as dogs fed on food which they, like 
their owners, can swallow with little or no grinding. In them, 
caries is common. The deposit of tartar on the less used side 
of the mouth, is a familiar circumstance of a kindred kind. 

The details of attrition processes capable of levelling down 
tooth crowns, are not sufficiently made out, and it would be 
interesting to have any information from the Fellows of the 
Institute. Much has been ascribed to the effect of gritty 
particles in unwashed food. I propose a little later to offer a 
reason for believing that this influence has been over-rated. 
Absence of table knives and forks involves the use of the teeth 
for dividing the food into morsels and for gnawing meat from 
bones. Such morsels must usually be large and with difficulty 
swallowed until masticated. Cracking nuts, use of coarse 
meal, and lack of conveniences for eating and drinking 
together, have their influence. The effect of uncooked fruit and 
vegetables becomes evident if we compare raw apples or turnips 
with the same foods stewed or mashed. And the texture of 
raw vegetable foods involves a cleansing, polishing action. 
Thus sliced raw potato is amongst agents popularly used for 
cleaning bottles. And apart from eating, there remains the use 
of the teeth as implements and tools. Even in ourown country, 
it is not uncommon to see twine or thread held or severed by 
the teeth.’ 

In considering such effects of life habits, I find it interesting 
to notice that skulls in the museum at Pompeii show teeth worn 
down, much as in savages. This is noteworthy as occurring 
amidst a state of advanced ancient civilisation. The effect of 
using or not using knives and forks at meals may be regarded as 
important here.? On the other hand, it is unlikely that amongst 
such a people, dirt taken with food could be an important factor. 
This therefore militates against the grit theory. 

The skulls of mummies are also instructive. It has been 

1 After this paper was read, a Fellow pointed out amongst exhibits to the 
Institute upon the table for the evening, a small musical instrument of a savage 
people, one end of which was intended for fixing between the teeth. 

2 A learned friend, Mr. W. Stevens, kindly sends me the followirg note: “I 
looked up Becker’s Gallus as an authority on matters of detail, and find that 
even as late as the first emperors, down to the time of the destruction of 
Pompeii, the knife at dinner was not much used, except by the carver; knives 
were still relatively scarce. The fork did not come into use tilllongafter. The 
first mention of it at the dinner table is in Italy at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. It was a part of good breeding to use the fingers with cleanliness.” 
I must add, however, that amongst Pompeian implements contained in the 
museum at Naples are small two-pronged forks, whatever their purpose. 


References to Roman authors, kindly furnished by Mr. Prickard, Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, showing use of fingers, are deferred for iack of space. 
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stated’ that the teeth of ancient civilisation as shown by FEgyp- 
tian remains, resemble those of modern life. But by such skulls 
as I have examined, this statement is not confirmed. In the 
Anatomical Museum of Edinburgh in 1892, I carefully noted, 
by permission of Sir W. Turner, the six mummies belonging to 
the Henderson Trust Collection. In such skulls as showed 
grinding teeth the cusps were worn down and no caries could be 
seen. Inthe much larger collection of the College of Surgeons in 
London, the same conditions obtain in the jaws which I have 
observed. Thus taking at hazard a row of seven mummies’ 
skulls belonging to the Fourth Dynasty, from the collection of 
Dr. Flinders Petrie, and numbered B 583, d, e, f, g, h, i, and k, 
the teeth are admirably preserved, with no sign of caries, whilst 
the cusps are effectually worn down. 

The amount and duration of wear required for levelling down 
the crowns of teeth, are evidently great. This is indicated by 
the following facts. In civilised persons there is rarely evident, 
even in advanced years, any approach to such levelling in grind- 
ing teeth, notwithstanding that they are exposed to a certain 
amount of attrition, and although wearing down is often seen in 
the inciscrs of adults. And amongst the Indians under con- 
sideration, many years were evidently required for its production. 
Thus in three out of five younger Indians, aged 15 to 21, it has 
occurred, as noted in the foresoing table, in “only slight degree. 
And even amongst older Indians, it is seen that the wisdom 
teeth have in several instances had their cusps preserved, 
evidently because these were the latest teeth, although erupted 
for many years. Two cases amongst civilised men have, in the 
course of years, attracted my owni attention as presenting some 
degree of the levelling process in grinding teeth. One of these was 
a sealing commander (Capt. C.) who had come from. Behring’s 
Straits on business with the Hudson’s Bay Company. Observing 
this peculiarity, I enquired of his past life, and elicited that he 
once spent some years (five or six I think) in the interior of Pata- 
gonia, living amongst the natives and partaking of their life. 
These years had sufficed to produce a degree of wear which, 
although sufficient to attract attention, was ‘comparatively slight. 
In another patient (C. M., Esq.) a similar condition noticed in 
some of the grinding teeth, elicited the fact that he had, as an 
officer of border police, spent nine years in the Australian bush, 
so remote from civilisation, that he had used nothing more like 
the implements of the table, than the sheath knife at his belt. 
I show a model of his teeth taken by a dental friend. 

How far race, apart from habits of eating, may contribute to 
superiority of teeth in living savages, I have no facts to 


? Comp. Tomes, op. cit. 
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indicate. It would be of much interest if any could be elicited 
from anthropological observers, particularly cases of men of 
savage birth, who had lived from childhood amidst the habits of 
civilisation. And converse facts would be welcome as to the 
state of the teeth in any persons of civilised birth, who had, 
from childhood, lived amongst savages, and eaten after their 
manner. And still another question of great practical impor- 
tance presents itself, viz., what habits in eating and drinking 
may be required by civilised persons from childhood onwards, in 
order to produce, not such amount of wear as is seen in the 
teeth of savages, but such as may keep the grinding teeth 
naturally polished and normally preserved. But the reply is 
not within the scope of the present paper. 


[ An additional note to this paper will be given in the next number of the Journal. ] 


SExUAL TasBoo: a Study in the Relations of the Sexes. 
By A. E. Craw ey, b.A., 


THE social relations of the sexes have rarely followed the lines 
marked out by natural laws. At an early stage of culture man 
seems to have exerted his physical advantages! and to have 
thus readjusted the balance in his own way. ‘The subjection of 
the female sex is a general law of human history.* The inferior 


1 Darwin, “ Descent of Man,” 117, 597; Bastian, “Der Mensch in der 
Geschichte,” iii, 292; Letourneau, “ Sociologie,’ 168, 170, 181; H. Ellis, 
* Man and Woman,” 395. 

2 Australia, Letourneau, op. cit., 168, “Journ. of the Anthrop. Inst.,” 
xvi, 205; C. Lumholtz, ‘Among Cannibals,’ 100, 163; ‘‘ Native Tribes 
of South Australia,” 11; Waitz-Gerland, ‘‘ Anthropologie der Naturvélker,” 
vi, 774, 775; Paumotu (Low Archipelago), Dumont D’Urville, “ Voyage 
pittoresque,” i, 520; F. W. Beechey, “‘ Voyage to the Pacific and Beering’s 
Strait,” i, 2388, 241; C. E. Meinicke, “Die Inseln des Stillen Oceans,” ii, 
219; uTbuai (Austral Islands), id. op. cit., ii, 198; Rarotonga, id. op. cit., ii, 
149 ; Society and Sandwich Islands, W. Ellis, ‘‘ Polynesian Researches,” iii, 
199, 293, 294; Fiji, T. Williams, “ Fiji and the Fijians,” i, 156, 169; Meinicke, 
op. cit., ii, 45; Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., vi, 627; New Caledonia, Letourneau, 
op. cit., 170; Meinicke, op. cit., i, 231; J. Garnier, “Oceanie,” 186; Waitz- 
Gerland, op. cit., vi, 626, J. W. Anderson, “ Fiji and New Caledonia,” 218, 232 ; 
New Hebrides, Meinicke, op. cit., i, 203; Queen Charlotte Islands (Santa Cruz), 
id. op. cit., i, 177; Solomon Islands, ‘d. op. cit., i, 166, Melanesia generally, 
id, op. cit., i, 67; Duke of York Islands, W. Powell, “‘ Wanderings in a Wild 
Country,” 54; New Guinea, Meinicke, op. cit., i, 127; Rosenberg, ‘Der 
Malayische Archipel,” 454, 532 ; Sumatra, W. Marsden, “ History of Sumatra,” 
882; Battas, F. Junghuhn, “ Die Battalinder auf Sumatra,” ii, 81; Bali, 
id. op. cit., ii, 389; Nias, ‘Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-Land- en Volken- 
kunde,” xxxvi, 305; Corea, H. Ploss,? ‘Das Weib,” ii, 484; China, M. Huc, 
* L’Empire chinois,” i, 268; Siam, “ Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels,” ix, 379; 
Pondichery, D’Urville, op. cit., i, 110; Hindoos, ‘ Missionary Records (India),” 
XVili; Sumoyeds, J. Georgi, ‘‘ Les Nations Samoyedes,” 14, 15 ; Bastian, op. cit., 
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posifion of women does not however necessarily involve ill- 
treatment, which is rare, or unfair division of labour, which 
has perhaps in many cases been mistakenly ascribed. The 
main result with which I am concerned is the attitude of 
superiority assumed by man and his contempt for woman as a 
physical and social inferior.2_ The latter opinion of the female 
sex is the result of subjection, while the feeling that woman 
is the “weaker vessel” is universal and may exist indepen- 
dently. 


iii, 303; Ploss, op, cit., ii, 432; Ostyaks, id. Joc. cit.; Circassia, Pinkerton, 
op. cit., ix, 142 ; Anseyreeyah, A. Featherman, “Social History of the Races of 
Mankind,” v, 495; Egypt, Ploss, op. cit., ii, 455; East Africa, C. New, “ Life in 
Eastern Africa.” 359; D. Macdonald, “Africana,” i, 137, 141; Darfur, Letourneau, 
op. cit., 172; Central Africa, P. B. Du Chaillu, “ Equatorial Africa,” 52, 377; 
South Africa, Ploss, op. e’t., ii, 426; Zulus, Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., ii, 387; 
Kaffirs, Ploss, Joc. cif.: West Africa, W. Bosman, “ Description of Guinea,” 
320; Bastian, ‘ San Salvador,” 71; “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,”’ xiii, 465; C. J. 
Andersson, “ Lake Ngami,” 231; Winwood Reade, “ Savage Africa ;”” Fuegians, 
Letourneau, op. cit., 175; Araucanians, Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., iii, 515; 
Caribs, id. iii, 382; W. H. Brett, “Indian Tribes of Guiana,’ 353; Mexico, 
Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., iv, 1830; North American Indians, id., iii, 99; H. H. 
Bancroft, “‘ Native Races of the Pacifie States,” i, 511; G. M. Sproat, “Scenes 
and Studies of Savage Life,” 91; Peter Jones, “History of the Ojebway 
Indians,’’ 60. 

1 It was said by a Kaffir that a woman is “her husband’s ox: she has been 
bought and therefore must labour,” J. Shooter, ‘‘ The Kaffirs of Natal,” 79, 80; 
In New Caledonia chiefs maintain a large number of wives to get more work 
done, Garnier, op. cit., 186; thus a man’s wealth is often reckoned by the 
number of his wives: Africa, Bastian, ‘‘ Expedition an der Loango Kite,” i, 
151; id., “San Salvador,” 71; New Britain, R. Parkinson, ‘Im Bismarck- 
Archipel,” 99; Rajmaahal tribes, ‘ Asiatick Researches,” iv, 95,—Woman 
regarded as a chattel: Bastian, ‘‘ Der Mensch,” iii, 293; Africa, Du Chaillu, 
op. cit., 254; “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xvi, 86; Maravis and Mpongwes, Waitz- 
Gerland, op. cit., ii, 109, 419; Kabyles, Letourneau, op. cit., 180; Hanoteau et 
Letourneux, ‘‘ Kabylie,” ii, 148, 169; New Hebrides, B. T. Somerville, “ Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst.,”’ xxiii, 7; New Britain, Parkinson, op. cif., 98; Fiji, Meinicke, op. 
cit., ii, 45; in Bali they are used as barter, E. Reclus, ‘“ Universal Geography,” 
xiv, 200; so in Nepal, Letourneau, op. cit., 366; and Afghanistan,—amongst 
the Western Afghans, woman is the monetary unit, id., 179. 

2 In Tahiti women were regarded as inferior beings, Meinicke, op. cit., ii, 187; 
Sandwich and Society Islands, Ellis, op. cit., i, 257; Melanesia, R. H. 
Codrington, ‘‘ The Melanesians,” 233; Meinicke, op. cit., i, 67; New Hebrides, 
id.,i, 203; where the Tabu deprives them of all privileges, Reclus, op. cit., 
xiv, 336; in New Caledonia women are put in the second place and are in a 
position of degradation, Garnier, op. cit., 186, 350; in Fiji women are regarded 
as inferior, and are restricted by the Tabu, Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., vi, 627; 
B. Seemann, “ Viti,” 237; in Bow Island (Paumotu Group) they are debased 
und neglected by the men: “the superiority of sex was probably never more 
rigidly enforced than here,” Beechey, op. cit., 241, 242, 243; New Britain, 
Powell, op. cit., 84; Saréwak, C. Brooke, “Ten Years in Sarawak,” i, 101; an 
Australian puts his wife on the same level as his dog, and never condescends to 
mix in women’s quarrels, Letourneau, op. cit., 169; Corea, Griffis, “‘ The Hermit 
Nation,”’ 245; Ploss, op. ecit., ii, 417; China, Letourneau, op. cit., 178; Hue, 
op. cit., i, 268 ; Hindoos, “Missionary Records (India),” xviii, a husband ealis 
his wife “slave,” while she addresses him as “master” and “lord,” “ Histoire 
Universelle des Voyages,” xxxi, 352; in Pondichery, women are the trembling 
slaves of their husbands: “custom has established an immense line of 
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Subjection and seclusion have probably stereotyped the 
feminine characteristic of timidity,' forming a more or less 


demarcation between man and woman,” D’Urville, op. cit., i, 110; Battas of 
Sumatra, Junghuhn, op. cit., ii, 135 ; Samoyed women are treated with disdain, 
Georgi, op. cit., 14; Bastian, “Der Mensch,” iii, 295; Ploss, op. cit., ii, 433: 
Ostyaks, id. loc. cit.; Anseyreeyah women are regarded as inferior beings, 
Featherman, op. cit., v, 495; the peasants of the Dnieper and Volga regard 
woman as “fa mean creature, born to sorrow,” Ploss, op. cit., i, 448; the Moors 
of Senegambia regard woman as an inferior sort of animal, Letourneau, op. evt., 
60; Gallas, Harris, “ Highlands of Ethiopia,” iii, 58; Sakalavas and Hovas of 
Madagascar, Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., ii, 438; Kaffirs regard their women with 
haughty contempt, Shooter, op. ci#., 81; North American Indians, Bancroft, 
op. cit., i, 511; Charlevoix, “Journal,” vi, 44, women are despised: to quarrel 
with a woman or to beat her is unworthy of a warrior, because she is too far 
beneath him, Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., iii, 101; “the Indian men look upon their 
women as an inferior race of beings.” It would be considered great presumption 
for the wife to walk by the side of her husband: she therefore keeps at a 
respectful distance. ‘The men have an idea that it is unmanly and disgraceful 
for them to be seen doing anything which they imagine belongs to the women’s 
department,” Jones, op. cit., 60; Apache and Jroquvis boys are taught to pierce 
their mothers’ flesh with arrows, to show them their superiority to women, 
S. Powers, “ Tribes of California,” 20 (compare a similar Kaffir custom, Ploss, 
“Das Kind,” ii, 442); Hares and Dogribs, Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., iii, 100; 
Indians of California, Powers, op. cit., 20; Nicaragua, Bancroft, op. cit., ili, 494; 
ancient Mexico, Waitz-Gerland, op. e/t., iv, 180; Eskimo, /d., iii, 308 ; Caribs, 
@d., iii, 382; Araucanians, id., ili, 515; Abipones,—who think it beneath a man 
to take any part in female quarrels, M. Dobrizhoffer, ‘The Abipones,” ii, 155. 
Hence certain rules of deportment : in Wassulo, a wife kneels when she asks her 
husband for anything, Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., ii, 471; in Loango, whenever 
she speaks to him, Proyart, ‘ Loango,” 93; in Eastern Central Africa, where 
women are beasts of burden, a woman always kneels when she hes occasion to 
speak toa man, Macdonald, op. cit., i, 35; a similar rule is found in Bornu, 
“ Histoire Universelle des Voyages,” xxvii, 437. In New Caledonia, when a 
woman meets a man, she runs aside to let him pass, Garnier, op. cit., 354; 
a Servian woman may never get in a man’s way, but must leave the path: when 
meeting a man on the road, she is obliged to kiss his hand, a salutation to which 
men never stoop, Ploss, “ Das Weib,” ii, 486; this salute is in North America 
an expression of humiliation, Waitz-Gerland, op. cif., ili, 136; in Egypt, a man 
kisses the hand of a superior, and then places it on his forehead, a son kisses his 
father’s hands, a wife her husband’s, E. W. Lane, “ Modern Egyptians,” i, 252 ; 
in the Ukraine, young people kiss the hands of their parents, Reinsberg- 
Diiringsfeld, “‘ Hochzeitsbuch,” 37; in the Island of Wetter, a man when asking 
forgiveness of a chief kisses his hands and teet, J. G. F. Riedel, ‘“‘ De sluik-en 
kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua,’ 435; in Samoa, Rarotonga, and 
Mangaia, it is-usual to touch with the nose the hand of the person saluted, 
Meinicke, op. cit., ii, 149; Cook and King, ‘‘ Voyage,” i, 179; some peoples deny 
women the possession of a soul, for instance, the Anseyreeyah, Featherman, 
op. cit., V, 495; the natives of Darfur, R. W. Felkin, “‘ Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh,” xiii, 218; in the Marianne Islands, women do possess 
souls, but of less importance than those of men: it is doubtful whether the 
mangatchangs (commoners) have souls of any sort, )’Urville, op. cit.. ii, 495; 
in Tonga, the commoners are soulless, S. S. Farmer, “ Tonga,’ 130; Seemann, 
op. cit., 398; The Provincial Council of Macon in the sixth century earnestly 
debated the question whether women had a soul, R. von Krafft-Ebing, 
“ Psychopathia Sexualis,”’ 4. 

Examples of greater timidity in women:—Lumbholtz, op. cit., 91; 
Featherman, op. cit., v, 495; Kotzebue, “ Voyage to the South Sea,” ii, 56; 
“ Asiatick Researches,” vi, 82; B. Morrell, “A Narrative of Four Voyages,” 397 ; 
Garnier, op. cit., 328, 349; W. Coote, “ Wanderings South and East,” 163, 164; 
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constant attitude of physical dread towards the stronger 
sex." 

Marital jealousy,? which is that of the proprietor rather than 
the lover, has been responsible for the universal habit of 
chastity in wives, in some instances by means of absolute 
seclusion. Marriage by purchase, again, is an obvious con- 
cession to the rights of ownership, and here commercial 
instincts have in some cases enforced chastity upon daughters. 
It is to be observed, however, that freedom of choice is 
frequently allowed to the girl in marriage by purchase, and that 
elopement is another method of sexual selection. 

On the other hand, there are cases where woman has asserted 
herself, sometimes even beyond equality. This is found excep- 
tionally at low levels of culture. I now proceed to illustrate 
the revolt of woman, and some methods of suppression. The 
attempts of the Indians of California to keep their women in 
check show how the latter were struggling up to equality. 
Another account of the Hottentots represents that the women, 
though ill-treated and forced to do the harder work, can defend 
themselves and avenge their wrongs.’ A Poul (Fulah) governs 
his wives by force, but they recoup themselves when they get 
the chance.° The Indian of Brazil has a wholesome dread of 
his wives, and follows the maxim of /aissez-faire with regard to 
their intrigues.’ Amongst the Wataveita, fire-making is not 
revealed to women, “ because,” say the men, “they would then 
become our masters.”* The Miris will not allow their women 
to eat tiger’s flesh, lest it should make them too strong-minded.® 
The Fuegians celebrate a festival, Aina, in commemoration of 
their revolt against the women, who formerly had the authority 
and possessed the secrets of sorcery.!° In the Dieri Tribe of 
H. Melville, “The Marquesas Islands,” 76; C. Wilkes, “U. S. Exploring 
Expedition,” iii, 232; K. von den Steinen, “ Unter den Naturvélkern Zentral- 
Brasiliens,” 332; L. M. D’Albertis, ‘‘ New Guinea,” i, 15, 189, 200, 292, 318, 
337, 342; Compare Letourneau, op. cit., 181, 

1 Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., vi, 775; Hearne, “Northern Ocean,” 310; 
D’Urville, op. cit., i, 110. 

? Compare Darwin, op. cit., 119; Girard-Teulon, “ Origines du Marriage et de 
la Famille,” 46 ff.; Letourneau, op. cit., 375; Meinicke, op. cit., i, 127. 

* Amongst the Indians of California, women “ wield despotic sway” over 
childhood and senility, Powers, op. cit., 161; in the Hottentot household the 
husband “has not a word to say”: the woman is the “supreme ruler’’—Taras, 
a title used also of the sex in general, IT’. Hahn, “ Tsuni-Goam,” 19, 20; amongst 
the Ainos, wives dictate to their husbands, and make them fetch and carry, 
Bastian, “Oestlich. Asien,” v, 366; the wives of Nootka and Chippeway Indians 
are consulted on matters of trade, and appear to be nearly on terms of equality 


with their husbands, though they are the property of the latter, Bancroft, 
op. cit., i, 196. 


4 Powers, op. cit., 406. 5 Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., ii, 3.41. 
°“ Hist. Univ. des Voy.,” xxviii, 439. 7 Ploss, “‘ Das Weib,” ii, 424. 
* « Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xv, 10. ® Dalton, “ Ethnology of Bengal,” 33. 


” Girard-Teulon, op. cit., 448. 
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South Australia, men threaten their wives, should they do 
anything wrong, with the “bone,” the instrument of sorcery, 
which when pointed at the victim causes death ; this produces 
such dread among the women, that, mostly, instead of having a 
salutary effect, it causes them to hate their husbands.1 The 
Pomo [ndians of California find it very difficult to maintain 
authority over their women. A husband often terrifies his wife 
into submission by personating an ogre: after this she is usually 
tractable for some days.2 Amongst the Tatu Indians of 
California, the men have a secret society, which gives periodic 
dramatic performances, with the object of keeping the women 
in order. The chief actor, disguised as a devil, charges about 
among the assembled squaws.? The Gualala and Patwin 
Indians have similar dances, performed by the assembled men, 
to show the women the necessity of obedience.* In Africa, the 
anxious attempts of the men to keep the women down have 
heen noted.’ The adult males in South Guinea have a secret 
association, Vdd, whose object is to keep the women, children 
and slaves in order. The Mwmbo-Jumbo of the Mandingoes is 
well kuown. The same performer, who represents Mumbo- 
Jumbo, has also the duty of keeping the sexes apart for the 
forty days after circumcision.’ Other instances of associations 
to keep the women in subjection, are, the Zybo in Calabar, Ovo 
in Yoruba, the Purro, Semo and varieties of Lybo on the West 
Coast, the Bun/u amongst the Bullamers.* Women in their 
turn form similar associations amongst themselves, in which 
they discuss their wrongs and form plans of  revenge.? 
Mpongwe women have an institution of this kind, which is 
really feared by the men.’ Similarly amongst the Bakalais, 
and other African tribes." 

Some instances of success, more or less complete, attained by 
the weaker sex, may conclude this part of the subject. The 
scene of the victory is naturally the house. In Nicaragua, where 
women were very “unclean,” husbands were treated like slaves, 
and were made to do all the house-work.” Balonda women 
exercise a veritable tyranny over their husbands, and assist in 


1“ Native Tribes of South Australia,” 276. 

2 Powers, op. cit , 154, 161. 3 Td., 141. 

+ Powers, op. cit., 198, 224. 5 Bastian, “ San Salvador,” 182. 

§ J. L. Wilson, * West Africa,” 396. 

7 Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., ii, 118; “ Hist. Univ. des Voy.,” xxv, 58. Ye. 
some Mandingo women have influence in politics, Waitz-Gerland, ii, 117. 

* Bastian, op. cit., 179; Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., ii, 118; “ Journ. Anthrop. 
Inst.,” vi, 121. 

9 Bastian, “ Der Mensch,” iii, 294; id., ‘San Salvador,” 180; id., “ Loango- 
Kiiste,” ii, 24. 


J. T.. Wilson, op. cit., 397. 1 Pp. B. Du Chaillu, op. cit., 296. 
2 Bancroft, op. cit., ii, 685. 
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counc:l.!_ Morotoco men are subject to their wives.2 Amongst 
the Kunama, the wife has an agent who protects her against 
her husband, and fines him for ill-treatment. She possesses 
considerable authority in the house, and is on equal terms with 
her husband. Amongst the Beni Amer, women enjoy consider- 
able independence. To obtain marital privileges, the husband 
has to make his wife a present of value. He must do the same 
for every harsh word he uses, and is often kept a whole night 
out of doors in the rain, until he pays. The women have a 
strong esprit de corps; when a wife is ill-treated, the other 
women come in to help her: it goes without saying that the 
husband is always in the wrong. The women express much 
contempt for the men, and it is considered disgraceful in a 
woman to show love for her husband.t| Amongst the Dyaks of 
South East Borneo, wives enjoy great freedom and many 
privileges. They sometimes lead the men in war, and. exercise 
the authority of chiefs over whole tribes.» Dooraunee women 
eovern their husbands and are sometimes found in command of 
a caravan.® 

We have thus found that man predicates of woman both 
weakness and social inferiority. The attribution of feebleness 
to the female sex, a subjective conception probably due to man’s 
superiority in strength and stature, I have assumed to be 
universal: it still exists unimpaired in the highest stages of 
culture, though here it has lost its crudeness and become a 
chivalrous pity. The idea that woman is an inferior in the 
social scale I have ascribed to the subjection more or less real to 
which her sex has as a rule been exposed. This does not 
however exclude the probability that where no subjection can 
be premised, this opinion may arise from the mere belief in 
feminine weakness. It is, moreover, obvious that in many 
cases no clear distinction can be drawn between these two 
feelings. In fact, both the reality und the abstract idea of 
social degradation are ultimately the effects of physical 
superiority. 

There are, lastly, two developments of the psychological 
relations of the sexes, which have played a subordinate part, 


namely, the feelings of hostility and awe. These will be 
considered later. 


1 Girard-Teulon, op. cit., 213. 2 Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., iii, 530. 
Munzinger, Ostafrikanische Studien,” 387. 
4 Munzinger, op. cit., 324, 325. 5 Schwaner, “‘ Borneo,” i, 161. 


§ Elphinstone, op. cit., ii, 122,—Hence masculine femaies sometimes assume 
male attire, simultaneously with male privileges or duties ; compare “ Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst.,” xxiii, 7; Brooke, “Ten Years,” i, 131; G. A. Wilken, “ De 
Indische Gids” (Augustus 1881), 263; W. Reade, op. cit., 364. For Amazons, 
see the account of Girard-Teulon, op. cit., 309 ff, and Bastian, ‘San Salvador,” 
177 ff. 
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These feelings are undoubtedly the basis of that system of 
habits and rules of avoidance, which is found with varying 
intension to prevail universally, and which I have termed 
“ sexual taboo.” 

Before any satisfactory deductions can be made, it is necessary 
to obtain a clear notion of the meaning of “social taboo” 
generally. An inductive study of the facts has made it clear to 
me that the main determinant of the phenomena of social taboo 
is to be found in the mutual relations of the two parties 
concerned, and that tle individual in danger is influenced by a 
fear that the attributes with which circumstances lead him to 
invest the dangerous individual may through contact or other 
means react upon himself. Such fear prompts, by reflex action 
or otherwise, various methods of obviating the apprehended 
result, which then become habits and rules of avoidance. 
Ultimately, this subjectivity of mind resolves itself into the 
sensitive instinct of egoism, the prime factor in human action, 
which insulates the individual, originally for self-preservation, 
from others. Nor is it impossible to mark a penultimate step, 
where a group of individuals is held together by similarity of 
constitution or environment and insulated from others by the 
mere fact of differentiation. 

The active principle of taboo is the power of self-transmission 
possessed by the essential properties of the person feared. This 
transmission can be effected by all the methods of contagion and 
infection, of which physical contact takes precedence. In the 
next place, any detachable portion of the organism, for the 
whole personality is impregnated with the virus, may serve as a 
vehicle ; for instance, excretions and secretions, semen, saliva, 
sweat, urine, excrement, clothes as containing sweat, food as 
touched by the hands or lubricated with saliva, blood, hair and 
nails, breath and bodily exhalations generally. Material infec- 
tion also results from proximity and from the seeing or being 
seen by the dangerous individual. With regard to certain 
details, it is hardly necessary to point out that @ priori ideas of 
aversion and disgust must be excluded. The present hypothesis 
agrees with the facts of physiology, which show, first, that no 
such feelings are excited in the individual by his own functional 
effluvia, and secondly, that during the continuance of sexual 
passion any emanation of the kind from the loved object 
inspires pleasure. In some particulars the association of ideas 
is connected with the sense of smell. 

Further, there are certain sets of customs in which the 
transmission of properties is performed with intention, as, for 
example, in the practice of injecting or sprinkling bleod, semen 
or sweat, in order to impart new life or strength, and in a large 
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class of love-charms. In another class of love-charms the 
motive is malevolent, the victim being injured by the contagion 
of malicious properties. 

On the other hand, these secretions, excretions and bodily 
growths, being regarded by an obvious reasoning as intrinsic 
parts of the individual, acquire an additional importance from 
the fact that they are detachable. When they have passed 
from the body, the loss is equivalent to a loss of essence or 
even of “life” and “soul,” an idea which especially applies 
where a real loss of physical power is felt, as in the cases of 
blood and semen. Lastly, these detachable portions of the 
organism may be used by enemies and ill-wishers to injure the 
original owner by the methods of sympathetic magic. 

It now becomes clear that the main factor in sexual taboo 
may be a belief, gradually evolved from the estimate which we 
have found to be held of woman, that feminine properties, 
especially weakness, timidity and inferiority, are transmissible 
by contact. With regard to the particular circumstances of 
menstruation, pregnancy and child-birth, no distinction is to be 
made; here, as I think, the danger of contagion is simply 
aggravated by the presence of a functional crisis peculiar to the 
sex, and, in the cases of menstruation and lying-in, by the 
additional appearance of blood, the surest vehicle for transmis- 
sion. It is true, however, that these functional peculiarities 
have, by the very intensity of the sexual difference, helped to 
ensure the continuity of sexual taboo. 

In the classification of customs, I have not separated from 
the cases where the principle of contagion is at work, those 
which spring immediately from the original treatment of woman 
as inferior. The transition from contempt to the idea that the 
contemptible property may contaminate by material infection is 
thus illustrated. It may well be, and I am inclined to think it 
is the fact, that the principle of contagion extends further back 
and exists in many cases below the surface. At any rate it is 
not always possible to draw the line. 

Lastly, I have not attempted to differentiate in particular 
instanees the two main premisses of physical and social in- 
feriority ; as has been pointed out, the two estimates are closely 
connected, though the former will be assumed if the latter be 
excluded. Where, however, a subordinate principle appears, 
I mention the fact. 

Passing to the evidence for the hypothesis of contagion we 
find the following facts. Amongst the Barea, man and wife 
seldom share the same bed: the reason they give is that the 
breath of the wife weakens her husband. In Western Victoria, 
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a menstruous woman may not take any one’s food or drink, and 
no one will touch food that she has handled, because it will 
make them weak.! Amongst the Dyaks of North West Borneo, 
young men are forbidden to eat venison, which is the peculiar 
food of women and old men, because it would render them as 
timid as deer A Zulu, newly married, dare not go out to 
battle, for fear he should be slain; should he do so and fall, the 
men say “the lap of that woman is unlucky.” Accordingly the 
soldiers of the Amazulu in modern times refrain from marriage 
“that they may not be afraid.”* In the two last instances there 
is a fear of the infection of female timidity. Amongst the 
Damaras men may not see a lying-in woman, else they will 
become weak and will be killed in battle* In Ceram, men- 
struous women may not approach the men, lest the latter should 
be wounded in battle.© In some South American tribes, the 
presence of a woman just confined makes the weapons of the 
men weak.’ The same belief obtains among the Tschuktschoi, 
who accordingly remove all hunting and fishing implements 
from the house before a birth.’ In the Boorndik tribe, if men 
see women’s blood they will not be able to fight.* In the 
Encounter Bay tribe, boys are told from infancy that if they see 
menstrual blood their strength will fail prematurely. In the 
Wiraijuri tribe, boys are reproved for playing with girls: the 
culprit is taken aside by an old man, who solemnly extracts 
from his legs some “strands of the woman’s apron” which have 
got in.’ Amongst the Omahas, if a boy plays with girls he is 
contemptuously dubbed “ hermaphrodite.”"' In these two last 
cases the idea is that contact with females produces a general 
assimilation to the female character. The Khyoungthas have a 
legend of a man who reduced a king and his men to a condition 
of feebleness by persuading them to dress up as women and 
perform female duties. When they had thus been rendered 
effeminate, they were attacked and defeated without a blow. 
“That,” say the Khyoungthas, “is why we are not so brave as 
formerly.”'? The advice given to Cyrus by Croesus was identical 
with that of the hillman, and the result was the same.!* Con- 
tempt for female timidity has caused a curious custom amongst 
the Gallas: they amputate the mamme of boys soon after birth, 
believing that no warrior can possibly be brave who possesses 


1 Dawson, op. cit., cii. 2 St. John, “ Forests of the Far East,” i, 186. 

* Callaway, “ Religious System of the Amazulu,” 441, 443. 

*#“South African Folklore Journal,” ii, 63. > Riedel, op. cit., 139. 

® Ploss, op. cit., ii, 26. 7 Id. loc. cit. 

8 J. Smith, “The Bocandik Tribe,” 5. 
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them, and that they should belong to women only.'! Hence the 
custom of degrading the cowardly, infirm, and conquered to the 
position of females. At the “initiation” of a Macquarrie boy 
the men stand over him with waddies threatening instant death 
if he complains while the tooth is being knocked out. He is 
afterwards cicatrized: if he shows any sign of pain, three long 
yells announce the fact to the camp; he is then considered 
unworthy to be admitted to the rank of men, and is handed over 
to the women as a coward. Thenceforward he becomes the 
playmate and companion of children.? Amongst the Lhoosais, 
when a man is unable to do his work, whether through laziness, 
cowardice, or bodily incapacity, he is dressed in women’s clothes 
and has to associate and work with the women.* Amongst the 
Pomo Indians of California, when a man becomes too infirm for 
a warrior, he is made a menial and assists the squaws.t So in 
Cuba and Greenland, with the additional degradation of wearing 
female dress.* When the Delawares were denationalized by the 
Iroquois and prohibited from going out to war, they were, accord- 
ing to the Indian notion, “made women,” and were henceforth 
to confine themselves to the pursuits appropriate to women.® 

The prejudices of caste are a marked attribute of human 
nature, and the fear of the contagion of social inferiority is well 
seen in the attitude of a superior where caste is a developed 
system. Thus in ancient India, a Brahmin became an outcast 
by using the same carriage or seat or by eating with an outcast.’ 
The touch of an inferior still contaminates a high-caste Hindoo® 
In Burma a man may be defiled by sitting or eating with a low- 
caste Sandala.® The black Jews of Loango are so despised that 
no one will eat with them.’ In Travancore, courtiers must 
cover the mouth with the right hand, lest their breath should 
pollute the king or other superior. Also at the temples, a 
low-caste man must wear a broad bandage over his nose and 
mouth, that his breath may not pollute the idols. In China it 
was formerly the custom for the officers of the court to hold 
cloves in the mouth before addressing the sovereign, that their 
breath might have an agreeable odour.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Shamanism in Siberia and European Russia—(continued). 


The chief rites and sacrifices performed by Buryat wizards.—Thanks 
to the labours of several local investigators, we are able to make a 
review of the chief rites and sacrifices performed by Buryat shamans, 
paying special attention to those ceremonies which are connected 
with the healing of the sick. First of all we must refer to the 
sasalga, i.e. sprinkling, and the kkhyryk. The sasalga takes place 
when the disease is not dangerous, and when there is no evil spirit 
in the patient; itis performed in the yurta. At the time appointed 
by the shaman, after his arrival, a small fire is kindled on the hearth. 
The assembled Buryats all sit down round the fire, leaving the 
place of honour to the shaman and the patient. Wine (i.e., vodka), 
tea, sour-cream, and other delicacies are brought into the hut, and 
placed in small Chinese cups on a bench, covered with aclean cloth, 
near the front pillar of the yurta. On the bench they lay one or 
two silver coins. The shaman places himself facing the opening in 
the ceiling of the yurta, turns up the left sleeve of his fur-coat or 
dressing gown, and taking in his left hand a small whip with a 
theng, and a small copper bell, he begins with his right hand to 
sprinkle wine from a Chinese cup into the hole in the ceiling, mean- 
time ringing the bell, and asking the deity to send health to the sick 
man. After repeating this several times, the shaman lays down 
the whip and bell, sits by the fire, drinks wine, and gives some of it 
to the patient; then, having sipped some tea and sour-cream 
(smetana), he makes the patient drink these also. The ceremony 
concludes by one of the older men taking from the shaman wine, 
tea, and sour-cream, and giving them to the other Buryats; when 
the wine is all drunk, the ceremony of sprinkling is considered to 
be at an end, and all go home. 

Kkhyryk takes place when the illness is of a severe kind. As we 
have already said, the Buryats believe that evil spirits in their 
wrath send down disease. In order to cure it, it is necessary to 
know which evil spirit has done it, and why, also what sacrifice 
will appease the spirit. The shaman finds out all this by means 
of a burnt shoulder blade. For the kkhyryk, a bonfire is kindled in 
the open air, outside the yurta. If the sick man is able to walk, 
they take him out and seat him by the fire. They bring a sheep, 
some wine, brewed tea, &c. When all is ready, and a sufficient 
number of Buryats are assembled, the shaman comes; he takes in 
his right hand a small wooden Chinese cup, ladles out some wine in 
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it, and, turning to the fire, pronounces various exorcisms in the 
Buryat tongue. While uttering these he sways from side to side, 
now approaching the fire, now retreating from it. Frequently he 
takes himself by the head, and sprinkling wine, from the cup, in the 
fire, mentions the name of the patient. The longer the kkhyryk 
lasts, the greater becomes his inspiration ; the expression of his face 
changes, his limbs shake, his voice becomes wild and terrible, and 
is heard for a long way round. Finally he runs up to the fire, and, 
as if driving somebody out of it, shakes his head, and with a 
fearful inhuman shriek falis full length backwards, but the Buryats 
standing behind do not let him fall on the ground. When the 
shaman has partly recovered consciousness, he takes a little sour- 
cream and anoints the lamb. The Buryats kill the animal, cut it 
up, and cook it ina kettle. While it is being boiled, the shaman 
sits on the ground, drinks wine, and gives drink to the patient; the 
remainder is handed to some respectable old man, who treats the 
spectators to it. When the mutton is ready, the shaman throws a 
few pieces in the fire, eats of it himself, gives a piece to the patient, 
and the rest to the crowd. At the end of the feast, the bones of 
the sacrificed sheep are burnt, the shaman receives from the 
patient the skin and some money, and goes home. 

Mr. Khangalov has collected descriptions of various shamanist 
rites and sacrifices of a more special character ; here we shall only 
refer to those connected with the healing of the sick. Among the 
Balagansk Buryats the Tarim ceremony has existed since ancient 
times. It is employed against internal diseases or fractures of any 
part of the body, but rarely for sores. There are but few shamans 
who can perform this ceremony, as boiling water is used in it, and 
an unskilful operator might scald both the patient and himseli. 
Tarim is of three kinds: Ukhan-tarim, Gal-tarim, and Ekhon-tarim, 
the last consisting of a union of the two others. ‘“‘ When one 
witnesses an Hi:hon-tarim,” says Mr. Khangalov, “ one’s hair stands 
on end, and one’s flesh creeps. The danger of the patient and the 
shaman alike is so apparent that it seems as if they must both be 
scalded to death, but, somehow or other, the whole thing is safely 
accomplished.” An accident rarely happens, and then only in the 
case of young and inexperienced shamans ; unless he is acquainted 
with the shaman, a Buryat will not consené to ukhan-tarim or ekion- 
tarim. Dole, a ceremony performed by the Buryats when a man is 
seriously ill, is ordered by the shaman, and consists in offering for 
the soul of the patient some domestic animal. The shaman selects 
the sacrifice. If the zayanis satistied with the offering he liberates 
the soul, and the sick man recovers.” 

The religious ceremony of Khushulkha is performed over those 
who are suffering from cough or sores. The shaman sucks the 
diseased part until blood and matter issue; if the patient has a 
cough, he sucks the breast, and then spits. The treatment is 
continued until the shaman thinks the disease has all been extracted. 
' Sidorov: “Irk. Ep. Vyed.,” 18739, 466-468. 

? Khangaloy : “ Novye materialy o shamanstvye u Buryat,” 97-114. 
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There is also a process called Khunkhe-khurulkha. It is intimately 
connected with the belief of the Balagansk Buryats that a man’s 
soul may be frightened out of his body, and flee away. The soul 
wanders round the spot where it left the body. Small children are 
especially liable to have their souls frightened away, and the signs 
of this misfortune are believed to be at once evident. The child 
becomes ill, raves in its sleep, cries out, remains in bed, weeps, and 
becomes pale and sleepy. If many days are allowed to pass after 
the soul’s flight, it becomes wild and alien to the body, and flees 
far. Grown up people who have lost their souls do not notice the 
fact at first, and gradually become sick. The kinsfolk apply to the 
shaman, and learn that the patient has no soul in his body. Then 
they themselves try to bring back the soul. The patient makes a 
khurulkha, t.e., he summons his soul. If no remedies suflice, the 
shaman is called in. After sprinkling and prayers, he organises a 
khunkhe-khurulkha. Ina pail he places an arrow and something 
the patient is fond of, e.g., beef, or salamat. After this they set 
out for the place where the soul separated from the body, and ask 
the soul to come and eat its favourite food and return to the body. 
When the soul enters the body, the man who had lost it feels a 
shiver down his back, and is sure to weep; his soul weeps for joy at 
finding its body. Sometimes the soul is so stubborn that the cere- 
mony has to be repeated three times. 

Care for their cattle is one of the leading traits of the Buryat 
character, and if a householder notices that there is anything wrong 
with his stock, or if the shaman tells him that they have undergone 
some change, the religious ceremony of shurge-shukhe is performed 
over the animals. The shaman goes to the courtyard where all the 
cattle are enclosed, and takes with him a bundle of resinous faggots, 
and roasted flour. At the closed gates they perform the shurge- 
shukhe, i.e., they bind to the door fragments of a tree which has been 
struck by lightning. Then they set fire to a faggot, open the door, 
and drive the cattle out of the yard. While the beasts are passing 
out, the shaman throws parched flour through the fire upon them. 
The flour takes fire and burns. When all the cattle have passed 
out, the remainder of the flour is thrown down inthe yard. Atthe 
end of the ceremony, the shaman, the people of the house, and other 
Buryats, go home.’ 

Organisation and classification of the shamanist profession.— 
Manifold are the ceremonies and sacrifices by the help of which 
the shamans of all the Siberian tribes endeavour to produce the 
desired effect on the world of mysterious, malevolent spirits sur- 
rounding and persecuting the alarmed imagination of the half savage 
natives. Upon the science of these gloomy wizards, and upon their 
good will, the life and well-being of everybody depend. The 
shamans play a prominent part in their tribes, and enjoy enormous 
influence. 

It is difficult to say whether the shamans of Siberia form an 
organised and peculiar class or not. From such data as we possess, 
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it would seem rather that there is no such separate class of society 
forming a kind of ecclesiastical caste. Nor are there any hier- 
archical divisions, although there are differences in the positions of 
shamans, founded upon their power and their relations with spirits 
and gods of various kinds. The Yakut shamans are divided into 
three categories, according to their power. The division into white 
and black, 7.e., shamans dealing exclusively with good or bad deities, 
does not exist among the Yakuts.’ According to the power of their 
emekhets, the Yakut shamans are divided into lowest, middle and 
great. The “ lowest” are not properly speaking shamans at all, 
but various hysterical, half-witted, idiotic and in general eccentric 
people. They can explain dreams, tell fortunes, cure slight 
ailments, but they do not perform the great shamanist functions, 
because they have no guardian spirit. The “middle” shamans 
have magic power in a certain degree, according to the power of 
their emekhets. The “great” are distinguished by exceptional 
power ; the lord of darkness himself gives ear to their summons. 
‘There can only be four such shamans at any given time in all the 
Yakut land, one for each of the four original Yakut settlements. 
In each settlement there are particular families endowed with 
magic power. In such a family a great shaman appears from time 
to time. In the Namsk settlement, such a great shaman died 
recently ; he was an old man named Fedor, nicknamed “* Mychylla,” 
of the Khatinarinsk community of the Arching family. The Yakuts 
used to tell that Mychylla in his youth was handsome, bat in his 
old age he was as ugly as his protector the devil. The Yakuts 
narrated wonderful stories about his power.” Gmelin mentions 
another distinction; he says that the older a Yakut shaman is, the 
greater is the number of names of gods that he knows, and conse- 
quently the greater is his power.’ 

Besides shamans, the Yakuts have shamankas. According to 
Mr. Soloviev, the shamankas are inferior to the shamans; they are 
only called in when there is no male necromancer in the neighbour- 
hood. They are most frequently employed to foretell the future, 
or to find lost or stolen things. It is only in the cure of mental 
diseases that shamankas are preferred to their male colleagues.‘ 
But there are exceptions to this general rule. Gmelin saw among 
the Yakuts a shamanka, twenty years of age, who was much respected 
even by old shamans.° 

Among the Tunguses of the Trans-Baikal region, both men and 
women, married and single, may be shamans. Gmelin met among 
the Tunguses a shamanka who was thought superior to male prac- 
titioners.’ Among the Samoyeds of the Turukhansk district, 
different shamans use different methods, and know various words 

' Pripuzov, 64. 

S—kii: “ Kak i vo chto vyeruyut Yakuty.” “Sibirskii Sbornik,” 133-134. 
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* Solovievy, Th.: “ Ostatki yazychestva u Yakutov.” Sbornik gaz. Sibir, i, 414. 
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for invocations ; women also shamanize among them.' Among the 
Ostyaks, so near akin to the Samoyeds, shamans and sharmankas 
are equally irritable and impressionable.” The Buryats distinguish 
between shamans belonging to a family in which the gift is 
hereditary, and those who do not number among their kin any such 
favourite of the gods. The former may offer sacrifices without 
consecration, and may appease the spirits; those of the second sort 
would expose themselves to the vengeance of the spirits if they 
attempted to do this. There are also among them real shamans, 
i.e., those who are called to the service by the spirits, and spurious 
shamans, who assume the vocation without such supernatural 
sanction. But the chief division of the Buryat shamans is founded 
on this connection with good or evil spirits. The white shamans 
serve the former, the black shamans deal with the latter. There is 
a standing feud of a savage character between them. The Buryats 
tell how the whites and blacks fight, throwing axes at each other 
from a distance of a hundred versts and more. The struggle 
generally ends with the death of one of the combatants; the victor 
is he who has the most numerous and most famous shaman ancestors,® 
The white shaman, the servant of the good gods, the western tengris, 
the western khuts, is believed by the Buryats to be a good intercessor 
for mankind ; he performs ceremonies and utters invocations only 
to protecting deities who give wealth and happiness to men, he is 
therefore much honoured by the people. In the Balagansk depart- 
ment, in the second Olzoev family, there was a famous white shaman 
named Barlak. He wore a white silk garment, and rode a white 
horse. At the place where he was cremated there are still iron 
memorials of him on the trees, and his descendants offer sacrifices 
there to their mighty ancestor. The black shaman, as the servant 
of wicked spirits, brings only evil, disease and death. Some of the 
black shamans can slay men by eating up their souls, or giving 
them to evil spirits. ‘They only offer sacrifice to the evil spirits— 
the eastern tengris, eastern khats, &e. Among the black shamans, 
the Obosoisk and Torsoisk are especially famous. The Buryats are 
not particularly fond of black shamans and shamankas, but are 
very much afraid of them, lest in their wrath they should do some 
harm, or killa man with the aid of evil spirits and their black 
shaman ancestors. Sometimes the hatred for these necromancers 
reaches such a pitch that a conspiracy is entered into to murder 
them. There was once a black shamanka in the village of Bazhir, 
in the department of Balagansk. Her neighbours wished to get 
rid of her, and hired two black shamans, who, with the aid of evil 
spirits and their shaman ancestors, were to eat up this hateful 
woman. They were promised forty head of cattle for their trouble. 
According to tradition, these two black shamans, Enkher and 
Birtakshin, could not get the better of the shamanka, and therefore 
applied for help to the black shaman Khagla. The three of them 
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with great difficulty at last succeeded in eating up the witch, and 
were rewarded with the forty head of cattle. The shamanka died, 
and her neighbours buried her in the following manner. The coffin 
was made of aspen, and the shamanka was put in it face downwards. 
Then a deep trench was dug, the coffin was lowered intv it, the 
deceased was nailed to the ground with aspen stakes, aspens were 
squeezed down upon her, and then the grave was filled up with 
earth. The Buryats look upon the aspen tree as unclean, and for 
this reason the shamans do not use it as fuel, lest they be defiled. 
The aspen coffin signified that the shamanka had become unclean, 
her position, face downwards, and her impalement with aspen stakes 
prevented her from doing any hurt to mankind.’ There are also 
among the Buryats a few shamans who serve both good and evil 
spirits.’ 

Such are the chief classes of shamans among the various tribes 
inhabiting Siberia. The distinctions arise from the very essence of 
shamanism, but they have nowhere acquired a strictly defined form 
or developed into a hierarchical system. 

Position of the shamans among their own people——These people, 
remarkable for their mysterious powers, are intimately connected 
with those features of native Siberian life, which comprise the most 
important interests of tribes in a low state of development. In the 
simple life of the races inhabiting the north of Asia, the shaman 
must play a prominent part. In fact, the shaman, with but few 
exceptions, occupies a position of special importance among his 
fellow countrymen. Only among the Chukchis, according to 
Litke, are shamans not respected, and their functions are limited 
to healing diseases and performing tricks.» The Yakuts have 
implicit faith in their wizards,* whose mysterious performances, 
taking place amid the most disturbing surroundings, strike 
terror into those semi-savage people,’ and it is no wonder that 
they are afraid of shamans and shamankas.’ But fear pre- 
dominates over feelings of respect, and the Yakuts are convinced 
that their shamans, possessed by spirits, do not die by the will of 
the gods, and are unworthy of having the angel of death sent to 
them. They kill one another, by sending their demons. for the 
purpose.’ 

The Tunguses, neighbours of the Yakuts, despite the extending 
influence of Christianity, now, as in the days of Wrangel,* exhibit 
great confidence in their shamans, and the latter are present at the 
burial of Christian Tunguses.* The Ostyaks show a very great 
deal of respect to their medicine-men and soothsayers.” In the 
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south of Siberia, the Buryats give honour to their shamans,’ the 
white shamans are universally esteemed and loved, the black 
shamans and shamankas are disliked but greatly feared.* But, 
according to some authorities, a medicine man loses his prestige 
in case of the death of a patient he has treated.’ 

The respect and fear inspired by the sbamans must necessarily 
express themselves in a purely external form: honours are paid to 
them, they fulfil the most important duties, and receive from their 
timorous fellow-countrymen great material advantages correspond- 
ing to the pretended benetits they bring. At Yakut festivals the 
shamans occupy the highest position; on such an occasion, even a 
prince kneels before an oyun aud receives from his hand a cup of 
kumys.* In spite of this the Yakut shamans have no special 
privileges in everyday life, and are in no way distinguished from 
their fellows; they have a family, a yurta, cattle, they mow hay, 
and do other work.’ They make, by their professional functions, 
sums varying from one to five and twenty roubles. When they 
are unsuccessful they are deprived of their fee. Besides money, 
the oyun gets ashare of the sacrificed flesh, and takes it home with 
him.® Gmelin says that one shaman was the zaisan (head man) of 
his kin.’ 

In the Turukhansk country, among the Samoyeds, the famous 
shaman Tynta was starosta of the local board, and shaman and 
princeling by inheritance.6 Adrianov met among the Altai Tatars 
kams who held the office of starosta, e.g., Stepan, on the river 
Kandon, Ivan, bashlyk of Shelkansk, on the river Lebed,’ and Hel- 
mersen, during his travels on Teletsk Lake, was accompanied by the 
zaisan of the Kergeisk canton, who had been a famous kam among 
the Teleuts.” Buryat shamans have a certain distinctive headdress 
and coiffure: among the Alarsk Buryats they wear a silk tuft on 
the hat; there is a tradition that shamans formerly wore plaits, 
these were replaced by queues, then they took to wearing the hair 
long on the crown of the head; at present their hair is of equal 
length all over." Thus in every part of Siberia the shamans have 
occupied an exceptional position, and have succeeded in acquiring 
considerable apparent influence, though it frequently happens that 
their vices and ignorance, or their lack of desire to protit by their 
advantages, have reduced some of them to an isolated, poverty- 
stricken condition; eg., a certain Yakut oyun spent the last 
years of his life, after his wife’s death, in loneliness, abandoned by 
all, excepting a decrepit old witch dog.” 

Belief in the supernatural power of the shamans.—The Siberian 
necromancers themselves, on the one hand, in order to maintain 


1 Gmelin, ii, 183. 2 Khangalov : ““Novye materialy,” 84-85. 
3 Khangalov : “ Predaniya i povyeriya Unginskikh Bury at,” 24. 
Gmelin, il, 360-368, 505. Shchukin, “Yakuty,” 21. 
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their influence, and their credulous fellow-countrymen, on the 
other hand, employ various means, and invent special beliefs, in 
order to surround the shamanist profession with a halo of mystery 
and sanctity, to attribute to its adepts supernatural power. 

The shamanist ceremonies of consecration and kamlanie, des- 
cribed above, sufficiently exalt these spirit-possessed necromancers ; 
various beliefs connected with the person of the shaman contribute 
to magnify their sway over the minds of the natives. The Yakuts 
are convinced that everyone of their oywns, however weak and 
insignificant, has his emeklet, or guardian spirit, and his bestial: 
image, ie-kyla, sent down from above; this incarnation of the 
shaman in the form of a beast is carefully concealed from all. 
“Nobody can find my ie-kyla, it lies hidden far away in the stony 
mountains of Edzhigansk,” said the famous shaman Tyusypyut. 
Only once a year, when the last snows melt and the earth becomes 
black, do the ie-kylas appear among the dwellings of men. The 
incarnate souls of shamans in animal form are visible only to 
the eyes of shamans, but they wander everywhere, unseen by all 
others. The strong sweep along with noise and roaring, the weak 
steal about quietly and furtively. Often do they ficht, and then 
the shaman, whose ie-kyla is beaten, falls ill or dies. Sometimes 
shamans of the first-class engage in a struggle, they lie locked in 
deadly embrace for months, and even years, powerless to overcome 
each other. The weakest and most cowardly shamans are those of 
the canine variety; they are wretched in comparison with those 
who have a wolf or a bear as their animal form: the dog gives his 
human double no peace, but gnaws his heart and tears his body. 
The most powerful wizards are those whose ie-kyla is a stallion, an 
elk, a black bear, an eagle or the huge bull boar. The last two 
are called ‘devil champions and warriors,” and confer great 
honour upon their possessors. 

The emekhet, or special spirit, generally a dead shaman, occasion- 
ally a secondary deity, always stays near the man it protects. It 
comes at his call, helps him, defends him, and gives him advice. 
“A shaman sees and hears only by means of his emekhet,” declared 
the Yakut ayun Tyusypyut, “ I can see and hear over three settle- 
ments, but there are some who can see and hear much farther,” he 
added. The Tunguz shamans tell that they only get their power 
by union with demons. Besides the chief spirit, or devil, to use 
Gmelin’s terminology, the wizard has a host of secondary spirits in 
his service; he that has most is most powerful. In one finger 
of the highest devil there is more power than in a multitude of 
lesser spirits." 

Among the Yurats and Ostyaks, the medicine men treat their 
spirits without ceremony, and even buy and sell them. When the 
seller has received the price agreed upon, he plaits a few small 
braids of hair on his head, and appoints a time when the spirits are 
to go to the purchaser. The proof of the fulfilment of the contract 
is that the spirits begin to torment their new possessor ; if they do 
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not, it is a sign that the shaman who has purchased them does 
not suit them.’ In the same region, that of Turukhinsk, the 
Samoyeds believe that every shaman has his assistant spirit in the 
form of a boar. This boar is somewhat like a reindeer, and its 
lord leads it by a magic belt, and gives it various orders. If the 
spirit finds the task impossible or dangerous it declines to execute 
it. On the death of the boar the shaman himself dies; hence the 
tale of the combat between hostile wizards, who first send their 
spirits to fight. When the shaman lacks confidence in the power 
of his familiar he himself goes to fight. The battles of wizards 
take place by night on high mountain ranges; during these cruel 
contests huge stones fly from the crags and roll into the abyss. 
Besides their spirits, the Samoyed shamans also possess magic 
weapons with which they slay their enemies from a distance. It is 
by the blow of such an arrow, shot by another shaman, that a 
sudden fit of illness is explained.* 

Both among the Teleuts of the Altai and the Buryats, there are 
tales about the extraordinary power of kamsand shamans. The 
first kam was a woman. Bogdokhan, in order to test the reality 
of her power, commanded that an arrow should be shot at her; the 
woman was not killed, but went on kaming more energetically 
than ever. The Teleuts say that this woman had a child, from 
whom succeeding kams descended. The Buryats of the department 
of Alarsk have a tradition that the shaman Makhunai was so 
powerful that when he sat in a sledge it ran without horses. At 
one time the chief authority of Irkutsk summoned all the 
shamans, and ordered them to prove the truth of their faith. 
Makhunai said he was incombustible. He was placed with his 
tambourine on a stone, and buried under seventy cart-loads of 
straw, which were then set on fire. When the straw was burnt up 
the famous shaman emerged unhart, shaking the ashes from him- 
self. Henceforth the authorities of Irkutsk have allowed the 
shamans to carry on their profession.* 

Funeral of a Buryat shaman.—The funerals of shamans, and 
their life in the other world, show clearly that these elect person- 
ages, favoured by the gods, must not be classed with other mortals. 
The Buryat wizard foretells his own death, declares what disease 
he will die of, and why the gods have punished him thus. After 
his death, old men of the same village wash the corpse with water 
consecrated by the addition of juniper and thyme, then they put 
on a dressing gown, and over that a coat, sometimes both made of 
silk. Above the coat is placed the orgot, a kind of dressing gown, 
blue for a black shaman and white for a white one. This sacred 
garment can only be made by men, women dare not touch it. By 
the corpse they lay the signs of his profession. All this time the 
nine “sons of the shaman,” young Buryats more than twenty-five 
years of age, selected from among those who are experienced and 
acquainted with the rites, sing a funeral song; in this song, which 
is improvised by the precentor, all the life of the deceased is 

1 Tretyakov, 223-224. 2 Tretyakov, 212. 3 Potanin, iv, 288-236 
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described, and his virtues are eulogized. The funeral is attended 
by other shamans, and by the dead man’s naizhis, 7.e., spiritual 
children, whom,he has healed, and to whom he has given amulets. 
All the amulets are restored to the dead shaman. The naizhis also 
bring various eatables for consumption at the funeral. 

The assembled shamans declare the will of the deceased as 
regards his place of burial, and point out the horse which must be . 
prepared for him. During the three days that the corpse remains 
in the village it is fumigated with ledwm, thyme, and fir-bark, while 
the old men take it in turns to ring the bells on the horse-sticks 
and beat the tambourine. On the third day an entertainment is 
got ready, the eatables are packed in bags, and carried to the place 
where the shaman is cremated. 

The horse on which the corpse is carried is ornamented, and 
caparisoned with a four-cornered piece of blue or white cloth, 
according to the class the deceased belonged to. At the edges this 
cloth or orgot is hung with little bells. The horse-cloth is sewed 
by the same old men who make the funeral orgoi. 

After three days, the dead man is taken out of his yurta and placed 
upon the horse, an old man sitting behind the corpse; another old 
man leads the horse. Meantime the nine sons sing, while the old 
men and the shamans ring little bells and beat the tambourine. 
The procession moves solemnly along, with halts and various 
ceremonies. 

When the funeral train reaches the grove where the burial is to 
take place, the corpse is lifted from the horse and seated on a felt 
carpet, so that it be not defiled by contact with the ground. The 
“sons”? walk round the corpse singing. On the way, an arrow is 
shot in the direction of the house, and when the return takes place 
the arrow is picked up and hidden. On a pile of fir logs they lay 
the saddle-cloth, the horse’s orgoi, then the dead man with his 
bridle, his bow and quiver with eight arrows by his head, and his 
saddle under his head; the pile is then set on fire. The arrows 
are put there so that the dead shaman may defend himself against 
hostile men and evil spirits. 

On the neighbouring trees they hang the signs of the shaman’s 
profession, and various other objects. At the top of one tree they 
fix a copper teapot or ladle full of wine, on another a bottle of 
wine; the shamanist emblems are put in a special wooden box 
about a foot long, which is fastened by iron bands to the upper 
part of a tree. Skins of beasts are fastened to the nearest birches, 
either singly or in groups. After the trizna (funeral feast) and the 
sacrifice of the horse on which the corpse was carried, the mourners 
depart without looking round, for fear the shaman might carry off 
to the sky with him anyone who was guilty of curiosity. 

For three days the nine sons of the shaman stay in the yurta of 
the deceased, and chant funeral songs as they walk round the table, 
on which a candle is kept burning all the time. At the end of 
three days the naizhis, kinsfolk, and shamans of the same settlement 

again assemble, the naizhis bringing provisions. They ride to the 
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burial place and collect the shaman’s bones, beginning with the 
skull, and put them in a blue or white bag, according to the 
character of the deceased’s functions. The bag containing the 
bones is deposited in a box-shaped hole hewn out in the trunk of a 
big fir, and the aperture is so skilfully closed up again that it is 
impossible to find the resting place of the shaman. This tree is 
called the shaman’s fir, and is looked upon as his dwelling place. 
Whoever cuts down such a fir will perish with all his household. 
During the ceremony they decide, by various signs, what sort of 
power the shaman will have, and the shamans present offer prayers 
to the gods and to the dead man, who is also honoured as a deity: 
the sons sing songs and make a feast; the remnants of the meat are 
burnt on camp fires. With this ceremony the funeral of the 
shaman ends. 

In districts inhabited by Buryats in a treeless region, especially 
on hills, there are often isolated clumps of trees visible from afar. 
These shamanist groves, the burial places of their medicine men 
and soothsayers, are called by the people aikha, i.e., they are 
declared to be holy and inviolable; it is forbidden to cut down a 
tree of them. Any violation of the sacredness of the place is 
severely punished by the dead shamans, and sometimes brings 
death on the guilty person. Every tribe, and sometimes even an 
ulus (or village settlement) has its shamanist grove.’ 

Worship of bokholdois.—The cult of dead shamans and shamankas 
occupies an important place in Buryat beliefs. The dead magicians 
become bokholdois, sacrifices are offered to them, they are prayed 
to for protection against the clutches of other bokholdois to whose 
attacks men are exposed. Bokholdois differ in power according to 
the tribe or utkha they belong to. The dead shaman bokholdvi 
protects his own tribesmen and faithfully remembers his kin.’ 

Shamanist tricks —The travellers of the eighteenth century, 
Gmelin, Pallas, &c., paid particular attention to those performances 
of the shamans which are of the nature of conjuring tricks, and 
serve as a manifest proof of the delirious state into which a man 
passes when he is possessed by a deity. In these tricks it is 
difficult to distinguish abnormal physiological conditions and 
self-delusion from conscious simulation and charlatanry. 

According to Krasheninnikov, ‘the Koryak shamans _ thrust 
knives into their stomachs, and drink their own blood, but these 
tricks are badly done and are evident impostures. Gmelin also 
declares that when he asked an old Tungus shaman to perform one 
of his usual tricks, the shaman refused to pierce himself with a 
dart in the presence of the sceptical German, and acknowledged 
the fraud.* The severe examination conducted by this traveller 
frightened a young Yakut witch who enjoyed universal credit, and 
forced her to reveal the tricks she used in pretending to wound 
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herself with a knife; she even slightly wounded herself in reality." 
Shchukin describes the primitive means employed by the Yakut 
magicians to convince their uncritical fellow-countrymen of their 
power. They use a piece of gut filled with blood, and cut it with 
a knife so that the blood flows out; they put on the stomach several 
layers of birch bark, and then walk about with a knife thrust into 
this up to the handle. The ordinary Yakut shamans swallow 
sticks, eat hot coals and glass, spit out of their mouths a piece of 
money which has disappeared from their hands in the sight of the 
spectators ; but some of these spirit-possessed people are said, by 
the Yakuts, to do still more wonderful things. A good shaman 
will stab himself in three places: the crown of the head, the liver, 
and the stomach. Sometimes the end of the blade passes through 
and is seen at the back, and then the “sun,” 7.e., the iron circle that 
hangs on the wizard’s back, disappears, and is spat out with the 
knife. Some shamans cut off their heads, laid them on the shelf, 
and danced about the yurta without them. Of one powerful shaman 
it is said that he had a struggle with a Russian wizard. The 
Russian, during a kamlanie performed by the soothsayer Dzherakhin, 
cast a charm on his antagonist to prevent him getting up frum his 
seat on the ground. Dzherakhin traced a circle round himself with 
his drum-stick, and, raising himself from the ground, with the 
circle, began to leap and kick; his foot struck his Russian enemy 
so violently that it threw him up against the ceiling. It was only 
at the earnest entreaties of the defeated Russian that the Yakut 
wizard let him go. The anonymous author from whom we have 
borrowed the above facts says that, in his experience, though the 
Yakuts marvel at such tricks and are glad to see them, yet they do 
not attach much importance to them; a true shaman is recognised 
by very different signs. Thus in the Kolymsk district an old 
shamanka who could do no tricks was much esteemed, while a 
clever young wizard who could perform the most complicated 
shamanist miracles was of. no repute.* The Samoyeds of Tomsk, 
in addition to the ordinary trick of a shaman allowing himself to 
be shot in the head with a bullet, a performance which sometimes 
leads to loss of life, take part in mysterious magic performances, 
reminding one of spiritist séances. The wizard orders the spec- 
tators to bind him, hand and foot, and close the shutters ; he then 
summons his familiar spirits. In the dark yurta all sorts of voices 
and sounds are heard. When the noise is at an end, the door of the 
hut opens, and the shaman enters from the yard, with his feet 
free.‘ 

In a certain Buryat song, the belief that a man in a state of 
ecstasy, and endowed with miraculous power, can without injury 
endure torture and wounds, is expressed very cle:rly. In former 
times, in Irkutsk, they used to catch young people whose bodies 
had therapeutic virtue. A Buryat was caught and crucified, and 
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pieces of his flesh were cut off with razors and clasp knives for 
medicinal purposes. The lacerated Buryat felt no pain, and sang.’ 
The Buryat shamans wash in fire, walk over a fire bare-footed,? 
and, during a ceremony at the healing of a sick person, perform 
the following dangerous trick : a red hot ploughshare and axe are 
taken out of the fire, the medicine man stands with one foot on 
the hearthstone, and with the other foot rubs the red hot 
instruments, and then applies this foot several times to the diseased 
art.° 

Belief of the shamans in their vocation.—There is no doubt that 
many of the tricks of the shamans may be classed with those of our 
conjurers, but all their performances cannot be thus explained. 
The fact that the wizards make use of purely external means, 
closely connected with various artifices intended to deceive the 
spectators, does not exclude the possibility of a profound conviction 
on the part of the shamans that they are chosen for the service of 
the spirits, have intercourse with them, and possess a mysterious 
power over the forces of nature. Of course. the belief in their 
mission must be weakened as foreign influences become more 
predominant in Siberia. We have already seen how the natives 
themselves acknowledge that the shamans of former years were 
stronger, and shamanism naturally deteriorates every year, and 
some of its representatives become mere charlatans. 

The famous Yakut shaman, Tyusypyut, ¢.e., he who fell from 
the sky, at the age of twenty became very ill; he began to see and 
hear things hidden from other men. For nine years he concealed 
his gift from all, and strove against the tendency, fearing that he 
would not be believed, and would be laughed at. Tyusypyut went 
so far as to endanger his life by this self-restraint, and only got 
relief when he began to kam, and now he falls sick if he allows 
much time to pass without shamanizing. This Yakut ayun is 
passionately devoted to his profession, and has often suffered on 
this account; his dress and tambourine were burnt, his hair was 
cropped, he was forced to go to church and make the usual pros- 
trations: he was made to fast. ‘* This is not a trifle to us; our 
lords (the spirits) are angry with us every time, and it fares ill 
with us afterwards, but we cannot give it up, we cannot help 
shamanizing !” was the complaint made toa enquirer. An 
old blind Yakut, who had formerly been a shaman, affirmed that 
when he became convinced of the sinfulness of kamlanie, and gave 
up the profession, the spirits were angry, and destroyed his sight. 
In the village of Bayagantaisk there lives a much esteemed young 
ayun; the Yakuts say that when he shamanizes “ his eyes jump 
out on to his forehead.”” He is well off, cares nothing for the profits 
of shamanism, and took an oath to give it up, but every timc he 
met with a “ difficult case” he broke his vow.‘ 


1 Zatoplyaev : “ Nyekotoryya povyeriya Alarskikh Buryat.” Zap. V.S.O. 1. R. 
2 2 Gmelin, iii, 72. 
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soothsayer among the Tunguses of the Turukhansk country. 
“Gifted with a sensitive nature, he had an ardent imagination, @ 
strong belief in the spirits and in his mysterious intercourse with 
them; his philosophy was of an exclusive character. Yielding 
himself up to the creations of his imagination, he became unquiet, 
timorous, especially at night, when his head was filled with various 
dreams. As the day appointed for his kamlanie approached, he lost 
his sleep, fell into fits of absence of mind, and looked at one object 
for hours at a time. Pale, languid, with sharp, piercing eyes, the 
man produced a strange impression. Nowadays there are few true 
shamans.’ The Teleut kums are profoundly convinced that their 
power has been granted trom on high. Gmelin says that the devil 
torments them at night to such an extent that they jump up in 
their sleep and cry out.? The Altaian kam Tumchugat narrated 
that the devil was wont to appear to him during the kaumlanie in 
the form of a dark cloud like a ball. While this cloud was present 
he was unconscious of everything, and said things he knew nothing 
ubout. When a missionary advised him to make the sign of the 
cross he replied, “ If I vrossed myself the devil would choke me.’ 
The Buryat shamans have such a belief in the curative power of 
their ceremonies that when they are ill they call in their colleagues 
and have a kamlanie performed over themselves, libations of tarusun 
offered to various gods, &ec.* 

Sufficient examples have been given in support of the view that the 
rise of so complex a phenomenon as shamanism cannot be explained 
by mere trickery. It is only a profound belief in their vocation 
that could have created a conviction of the miraculous power of the 
shamans, and endowed them with that enormous influence which 
they enjoyed and still enjoy among the Siberian tribes. 

Remains of shamanism in European Ltussia—The tribes of 
European Russia have naturally been unable to preserve in all their 
completeness and purity their former heathen beliefs, and it is only 
from the surviving fragments of old religious opinions that we can 
form any conclusivuns as to the character and signification cf almost 
extinct deities, worships, and performers of heathen rites. From 
the nature of the materials at our disposal, it is impossible to give 
a full account of shamanism among those tribes; we are therefore 
obliged to group our facts under the head of the various nation- 
alities rather than attempt an exhaustive general inquiry. 

Samoyed tadibcis—Two nationalities, inhabiting the extreme 
north of Europe, near the polar regions, the Samoyeds and the 
lopars, occupy the most prominent position among European 
shamanists. ‘he Samoyed shamans, called tadibeis, are mediators 
between mankind and the Tudebizi, spirits to whom Num has 
entrusted terrestrial affairs.® 

Johnson's account of a kamlanie.—Richard Johnson, one of the 
companions of Stephen Borrow, Chancellor’s assistant, who 

1 Tretyakov, 209-210. 2 Gmelin, i, 278, 285. 3 Potanin, iv, 76. 
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made an independent journey in 1556 to the month of the Obi, 
yave such a detailed and picturesque account of the kumlunie of a 
Samoyed ftadibei, seen by him at the mouth of the Pechora, that we 
think it indispensable to quote this story by an English traveller 
of the days of Ivan the Terrible. The Samoyeds, subjects of the 
Russian Emperor, when they intend to migrate to another place, 
offer a special sacrifice, the eldest of them acting as priest. 
A wizard, wearing a peculiar headdress, with his face covered, beat 
with a stick on a great tambourine and sang with wild cries, the 
Samoyeds present responding lously. This went on until the priest 
became apparently delirious. Finally, he fell on his back, and lay 
there like a corpse. Johuson asked why he lay there, and was told 
that the deity was then telling the wizard what the Samoyeds were 
to do, and whither they were to turn their steps. Then the 
audience cried out thrice “ Ogu!”’ and the priest rose and continued 
bis chant; in the meantime five reindeers were killed, by his orders, 
and then the shaman began to do tricks. He stabbed himself with 
a sword, leaving no wound, he made the sword red hot and thrust 
it through his body so that the point protruded at the back, and 
Johnson was able to feel it with his tinger. Then the Samoyeds 
boiled water in a kettle, set up in the chywm (hut) a rectangular seat 
on which they placed the priest, sitting cross-legged, like a tailor, 
and took the kettle of boiling water over to him. After these pre- 
liminaries, the wizard firmly tied round his neck a rope of reindeer 
skin four feet long, and gave the ends of it to two men who stood 
at the sides of the seat. When they had covered the shaman with 
a long garment, the Samoyeds who held the ends of the rope began 
to pull it in opposite directions, and the English traveller heard the 
noise of some objects falling into the boiling water; the audience 
told Jchnson that these were the head, shoulder and left hand of 
the wizard, which had been severed by the rope, but they would 
not allow him to examine these objects, saying that whoever saw 
what was hidden from human eyes must die. Soon the shouts and 
songs of the natives began alresh, and the Englishman twice saw 
somebody’s finger thrust through the garment that covered the 
shaman ; the Samoyeds said that this was not the wizard’s finger, 
for he was already dead, but some unknown animal. Johnson 
could not find any hole in the garment, though he examined it 
carefully. The performance concluded with the appearance of the 
wizard, quite unhurt, who went over to the fire and informed the 
Englishman that nobody could find out the secrets revealed by the 
deity during his fit of unconsciousness.’ 
Conjuring by a Samoyed shaman.-—This ancient description, given 
by an eye-witness, may be compared with Castren’s account of a 
shaman’s intercourse with a tadebtzi. A Samoyed is seeking a lost 
reindeer, and the wizard enters into communication with a spirit. 
He begins as follows: 
' Adelung: “ Obozryenie puteshestvennikov po Rossii,” i, 135, 136. 
? Certaine notes unpertectly written by Richard Johnson, “ Hakluyt’s Collec- 
tion.” A new ed., 1809, vol. i, 317-318. 
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“ Come, come, 
Spirits of magic, 
If ye come not, 

I shall go to you. 

- Awake, awake, 
Spirits of magic, 
Iam come to you, 
Arise from sleep.” 


To this the fadebtzi replies : 


“Say for what 
Business thou hastenest hither ; 
Why dost thou come 
To disturb our rest ? ” 


Then the tadibei explains his reqi est : 


“ There came to me 
Not long ago a nenetz (Samoyed) ; 
This man 
Persecutes me ; 
His reindeer has run away, 
For this cause 
Behold [I um come to you.”? 


A simple, artless melody, somewhat monotonous in sound, appeals 
to the hearts of the unsophisticated Samoyeds, and helps to make 
them receive submissively the mysterious decisions communicated 
to them by the expounder of the will of those spirits that stand 
between mankind and the supreme deity, Num. 

Dress and implements of the tadibeis—During his performances, 
the Samoyed wizard dons a special dress, and makes use of certain 
magic instruments. The penzer, or tambourine of reindeer skin, is 
always indispensable. ‘The tadibec makes his own tambourine, 
according to certain rules; he kills a perfectly healthy young male 
reindeer, prepares its skin in such a way that no veins are leit, and 
dries it over the fire. During all these processes the shaman’s inka 
(7.¢., wife), as an unclean thing, must keep out of the way.’ The 
penzer is adorned with copper rings and tin plates ; it is round, and 
is made of various sizes. ‘The biggest tambourine that Castren saw 
was a cubit and a quarter in diameter and an eighth of a cubit in 
height. On it is stretched a thin transparent reindeer skin. The 
mighty sounds of the magic tambourine penetrate into the dark 
world of spirits, and cause them to submit to the shaman’s will. The 
tadibei’s dress consists of a shirt made of chamois leather, and called 
samburtsiya. It isdecked with a border of redcloth. All the seams 
are covered with red cloth, and on the shoulders there are things 
like shoulder-straps of the same material. The eyes and face are 
masked with a rag, because the tadibec must enter the spirit world 
by his inward vision and not with his bodily eyes. 

The shaman’s head is not covered; only a band of red cloth is 
twisted round the nape of the neck, and another round the top of the 


' Castren: “ Reiseerinnerungen,”’ 193-194. 
Islavin: “‘Samoyedy,” 112-113. 
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head. These bands serve to hold up the rag over the face. An 
iron plate is put on the breast."’ In some places the tadibeis wear 
a hat with a visor, and deck their chamois shirts with rattles, 
pieces of cloth of various colours, &c., making great use of the 
number seven * 

Origin of Samoyed shamans, and their consecration.—It is not 
every one whe can become a tadibei, generally the post is here- 
ditary, but even in this case the wizard must be chosen by the 
spirits. In youth he is marked out by the ‘adebtsis, and is sent to 
learn his art under an experienced shaman.® 

But the study of the methods of the magic art does not seem to 
be of much importance, and Castren could not find a single Samoyed 
able to say in what the instruction of these tadibei tutors consisted. 
One Samoyed told the Finnish scholar that on reaching the age of 
fifteen he was sent to study under a wizard, because there had been 
may famous shamans among his kin. Two tadibeis tied up the 
pupil’s eyes with a handkerchief, gave him a tambourine, and told 
him to beat it with a drum-stick. At the same time one wizard 
clapped the novice on the nape of the neck, while the other clapped 
him on the back. In a short time the young man’s eyes were 
flooded with light, and he saw a multitude of tadebtsis dancing on 
his arms and legs. We ought to add that the tad/beis had first 
excited their disciple’s imagination by various wonderful stories 
about the Samoyed spirit world.* 

Various phases of the tudibeis’ professional life-—The Samoyeds 
use their wizards chiefly as surgeons and diviners. If, for instance, 
a credulous inhabitant of the tundra has lost a reindeer, he applies 
to the wizard, who sends his subject spirit to follow the missing 
beast. ‘‘ Lie not, for if thou liest it will be bad for me,” says the 
Samoyed soothsayer, ‘‘my comrades will laugh at me; tell what 
thou hast seen, concealing nothing, be it good or ill.” The tadebtsi 
mentions the place where he has seen the reindeer, and the shaman 
sets out with the owners for that place. But it often turns out 
that the reindeer has already run away, or that another tadibei, 
with the help of his familiar spirit, has blotted out the footprints. 
Before beginning the kamlanie, the wizard enquires carefully into 
the circumstances under which the reindeer was lost, when and 
where this happened, whether the Samoyed does not suspect some- 
body of having stolen it, &c. Gradually a definite opinion is formed, 
and when the tadzbei fills into the ecstatic fit, it seems to him that 
the tadebtsi expresses this opinion and enables him to solve the 
question. A profound knowledge of the simple life of their 
neighbours, the habit of solving obscure questions by a logic of 
their own, peculiar talents—all these make it possible for a clear 
headed man to divine, and to satisfy the demands of the crednlous 
savaces. 

Castren describes in detail the medical processes of the tadibeis. 
When a Samoyed falls sick, however dangerous the disease may be, 

' Castren, 192-193. 2 Tslavin, 113. 

3 Castren, 191. Islavin, 109-110. * Castren, 191-192. 
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nothing is done till the dawn of the next day. During the whole 
night the shaman takes council with his spirits. If the patient 
feels a little better in the morning, the wizard may take his tam- 
bourine and begin, but if he is no better, it is necessary to wait 
till the seventh dawn. If by this time no improvement is manifest, 
the tadibet pronounces the patient to be incurable, and does not 
even try to cure him. When the symptoms are more favourable, 
the wizard asks the sick man whether he does not know of anybody 
who might have sent him the disease. A long enquiry takes place, 
to find out if the patient has fought or quarrelled with anybody, and 
it is only when the operator has discovered the cause of the illness, 
asking the tadebtsi, if the patient cannot communicate anything, 
that the tadzbei decides to begin his treatment. When the infirmity 
has been sent by the supreme deity, the Samoyed shaman refuses 
to oppose the divine will, he only combats diseases proceeding from 
wicked men. He then asks his familiar spirit to help him. The 
person guilty of the sufferings of the Samoyed who has called in a 
tadibei, himself falls ill. In a song quoted by Castren, the shaman 
first sends a fadebtsi for help to Num. “Do not abandon the 
sufferer,” says he to the spirit, “‘ go up to the deity and ask his aid.” 
The tadebtsi does as he is told, but comes back with the answer 
that Num will not promise his help. Then the tadibei asks the 
spirit himself to give his assistance, but the spirit replies, ‘* How 
can I help? I am lower than Num, I cannot give any relief.” The 
sorcerer continues to ask the tadebtsi to go up again, and persuade 
Num to grant salvation. The spirit demands that the gorcerer 
himself should make the journey. The tadibei refuses. ‘I cannot 
attain to the abode of Num, it is too far for me; if I could approach 
him myself, I would do it without applying to thee. Since I 
cannot approach Num, go thoutohim.” ‘The tadebtsi agrees, and 
says, “I shall go for thy sake, but the deity continually scolds me, 
and says he will give no promise, &c.’” In order to test their 
ability to heal the sick, the tadibeis, in addition to a verbal examina- 
tion, undergo various physical tortures. These latter tests are 
described in exactly the same way by Richard Johnson and Islavin. 
If the tadibei comes through this ordeal safe and sound, it is taken 
as a sign that he is possessed by the supreme power, and then his 
success as a doctor is indubitable.’ 

The Samoyeds are of opinion that internal diseases are frequently 
produced by the presence of a worm in the belly. In order to find 
the spot where the cause of the illness lies hidden, they poke about 
the budy with a sharp pointed knife until they find the diseased 
place. Then the shaman applies his lips and pretends to vall the 
worm, sucks it out, and, taking it from his mouth, shows it to the 
patient. Lepekhin says that the tadibeis take out an external 
disease with their teeth, while an internal disease, “like a worm 
having movement,” is taken out with the hands, after cutting the 
body with a knife.‘ 

? Castren, 194-198. 2 Tslavin, 110. 

3 Islavin, 111. * Lepekhin, iv, 266. 
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Apparently the Samoyed shamans are not divided into black and 
white, as among the Buryats; their familiar spirits are not classed 
as good and evil, but, according to circumstances, they do some- 
times good and sometimes ill.'| The belief in the shamans and their 
miraculous power is boundless among the Samoyeds, and their 
influence is very great. They are as a rule the most intelligent 
and cunning of the whole race. Both men and women may be 
tadibeis.’ 

Belief of the tadibeis in their own power.—As regards the belief of 
the Samoyed shamans in their own power, the opinions of eye- 
witnesses of their magic differ. Thus, Mr. Maksimov is convinced 
that in every case the tadibei is a cheat, who cleverly abuses the 
simplicity of his countrymen, and hoaxes them merely to get vodka. 
During a kamlanie in presence of the Russian traveller, the sooth- 
sayer was slightly in his cups, and Mr. Maksimoy saw in his facea 
roguish smile and a treacherous twitching of the lefteye. Castren 
affirms that the tadibet thoroughly believes in the miraculous origin 
of the soothsayings proceeding from the mouth of a tadebtsi, 
created by his own fancy. A proof of the honesty of the tadibeis 
was their quiet religious tone, and the complete unanimity of all 
those with whom Castren spoke. He says that the tadibeis very 
often acknowledged that they cannot call their tadebtsi, or, that 
when the spirit answers the summons they cannot get a satisfactory 
response. This happens even when the /adibei would be at no loss 
to invent some sort of answer. I. I. Maksimov and Castren, 
notwithstanding their apparent disagreement, are both quite right. 
If the tadibeis were merely cheats, then, in those times when the 
Samoyed race was subject to no foreign religions influences, we 
must suppose that the wizards did not share the religious beliefs of 
their fellow-countrymen, but, in the midst of savages sunk in super- 
stition, were a sort of rationalists, alien to the religious philosophy 
of the other Samoyeds. Such an explanation cannot be held to be 
scientific, and Castren correctly analyses their mental condition of 
the tadibeis, when he represents them as deceiving themselves as 
well as others. When the Samoyed race came into contact with 
more cultured peoples, professing Christianity, their former, coarse, 
naive faith was naturally shaken ; shamanism degenerated, and the 
modern tadibeis, being men gifted with relatively stronger mental 
powers, gradually approached the type of cunning cheats described 
by Mr. Maksimov. 

Shamanism among the Lopars——The Lopars of the present day 
have hardly preserved any of their former heathen beliefs. 
Shamanism among them can only be studied in books; in writers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries we find many interesting 
facts relating to the religious ideas of the Norwegian and Swedish 
Lopars. Concerning the Russian Lopars we have but few 
historical data, and we are therefore obliged to study Lopar 
shamanism in foreign sources, especially Scandinavian ; still there 
are a few shamanist survivals among our Lopars. Johann Scheffer, 
1 Lepekhin, iv, 262. 2 Maksimov, 501-505. 3 Ibid. 
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a German savant of the seventeenth century, published, in 1764, a 
Latin work on Lapland and its inhabitants. This book contains 
rich material collected from the writings of Scandinavian travellers, 
referring especially to the ethnography of the Swedish Lopars. 
The chief authority for the Norwegian Lopars is the Danish jurist 
Henrik Jessen, whose book on the heathen religion of the Nor- 
wegian Finns and Laplanders was printed in ]767. Klemm, in his 
“Culturgeschichte,” has reproduced all the essential part of 
Jessen’s work. 

Kamlan‘e of the Lopar noids.—The Lopar shamans, noaatids or 
noids, were so famous that Lapland was looked upon in olden 
times as the school of witchcraft. The neighbouring people sent 
their children to the Laplanders to learn magic.’ Nowadays, noids 
only exist among the Russian Lopars ; they are feeble descendants 
of the former magicians, mere wizards who have, however, pre- 
served the ancient shamans’ name.” 

The Lapland wonder-worker prepared himself for kamlanie by 
fasting one day; in cases of exceptional importance several 
shamans assembled in one tent. Sometimes the ceremony was 
repeated, especially when they wished to know to what deity 
sacrifice must be offered. If sacrifice was of no avail, a journey 
had to be undertaken to the land of shadows (yabme aimo). For 
such an expedition a famous noid was selected, possessed of the 
Lest magic instruments. In the holy place the shaman asked a 
yubmeka, or dead kinsman, to protect the reindeer. But the chief 
object of the journey was to conjure the gods, dwelling in yabme 
aimo, that they should postpone their summons, to the kingdom of 
shades, of a sick man lying on his death-bed, and allow him to 
remain some time longer among the living. When the journey 
was about to begin, the noid assembled as many men and women 
as possible, and taking his tambourine, began to beat it with all 
his might, meanwhile singing, accompanied by all who were 
present. The noise, and his wild movements, put the wizard into a 
delirium. Resting the tambourine on his knees, he leaped with 
extraordinary agility and rapidity, making the strangest motions, 
till be fell down insensible, like a dying man. He lay thus for an 
hour, till another noid, who had made the same journey, roused 
him. The noids unanimously affirmed that the snake Saiva Guelle, 
frightened by their cries, appeared before them, and carried them 
on its back to yabme-aimo. In case the spirits would not fulfil the 
demands of the shaman, he entered into a dangerous struggle with 
them.’ Regnard, a French traveller of the seventeenth century, 
thus describes a noid’s kamlanie: “The magician’s eyes rolled, his 
tace changed in colour, his beard became disordered. He beat his 
tambourine with such fcrce that it seemed ready to break. 
Finally he fell rigid as a stick. All the Lopars present took great 


' Sckefferus : “ Lapponia,” 120-121. 
N. Kharuzin: “ O Noidakh u drevnikh i sovremennykh Loparei.’’ Etnogr. 
Obozr., kn. i, 63. 
* Klemm: “ Culturgeschichte,” iii, 85, 76-77. 
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care that nobody approached the diviner when he was in this con- 
dition ; even flies were driven away and not allowed to settle on him 

. The Lopar lay like a corpse for a quarter of an hour, 
and then he gradually came to himself, and began to look at us 
with a wandering gaze. After looking at us all, he turned to me, 
and said that his 1 spirit could not obey him, because I was a stronger 
magician than he, and my spirit was stronger than his.” Another 
traveller, the Italian Acerbi, who visited Lapland at the end of 
the eighteenth century, quotes a fragment of a song sung by the 
shaman and his male and female assistants. The shamanist songs 
had their words strictly defined, and to forget one word would lead 
to the death of the shaman. ‘“ Cursed wolf, go hence, and stay 
no longer in these woods! Get thee to the uttermost parts of the 
earth; if thou wilt not depart may the huntsman slay thee!” 
This song had the power of protecting a flock from wolves.’ 

The Lopar tambourine.—The tambourine, which was once among 
the chief instruments of the Lapland wizards, is now a great 
curiosity. According to Samuel Ken, the tambourine was 
generally used for four purposes: by its help they found out whav 
was going on in distant lands, it indicated the successful or unsuc- 
cessful issue of an enterprise or a human illness; it was also used 
to heal diseases; it taught the Lopars what sacrifices to offer and 
what kind of animal ought to be immolated to the gods.” The tam- 
bourine (Kannus, Kvobdas) was made of spruce, fir or birch wood. 
The tree from which the wood was taken must grow in a certain 
place; this showed that it was agreeable to the sun and the 
heavenly deities. There were two kinds of tambourine: one 
was a wooden hoop strengthened with two crossed beams and 
covered with skin, the other was an oval flat box hewn out 
of a piece of a tree trunk, and also covered with ieather. 
Klemm gives the external description of several tambourines 
in his collection. The most important feature of the Lopar 
tambourine is the drawing executed on it with red paint 
prepared from alder bark. The pictures vary according to the 
character of the owner of the instrument. Generally they repre- 
sent celestial deities, spirits, the sun, the stars, various animals, 
e.g., bears, wolves, otters, foxes, also lakes, forests, and men. On 
the tambourine sketched by Jessen, forty-five subjects were repre- 
sented. On an instrument preserved in the Royal Museum at 
Dresden, one sees, in the upper divisiou, the chief celestial deity 
Radien Attsie and his only son Radien Kidde; to the left of these 
are the three persons of the Christian trinity, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost; in the middle is Baive, the sun, a ring girt with 
rays, in the midst of which is an indistinct human figure. The 
sun is connected by a stroke with a line which cuts off a special 
region, possibly Lapland. In this region is delineated a figure 
whose head is protected by two, apparently shamanist, instruments, 
as well as two fishes representing animal guardians ; the feet stand 

1 N. Kharuzin: “ O Noidakh,” 55-56. 
Schefferus : Lapponia,” 133. 
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on bars leading from the terrestrial to the upper world; the left 
foot is on a road, showing the shaman how he may penetrate 
thither; there are two fishes and two birds by the man, and on 
his left stands a wolf representing the dog of the evil spirit Rutu. 
The right foot of the noid points to a road leading to the three 
good spirits placed near Radien Attsie. This man united with 
Baive, the good spirits, and Rutu, in all probability was a symbol 
of a powerful noid, having intercourse with the spirit world. 
Besides the chief figures, many animals are to be seen on the 
widest part—foxes, a pig, a goat, an arrow aimed at a young seal, 
eight circles representing stars, perhaps the constellation of the 
little bear, and a large double circle for the moon." 

With each tambourine there is an indicator and a hammer. 
The indicator consists of a large iron ring on which smaller rings 
hang. There are indicators made of copper, some of bone, and 
some plain metal rings. The hammer is made of reindeef horn. 
The Lopars treat their tambourines with the greatest respect, and 
wrap them up, with the indicator and hammer, in fur. No woman 
dares to touch a tambourine.* 

How men become noids.—The profession of notd was not open to 
all. When a young Laplander had an exceptional liking for this 
occupation, it meant that the tonto, or spirit, had called him to be 
a shaman. The tonto appeared to its worshippers in lonely 
walks, after sleep or excessive drinking. The underground spirit 
instructed the adept, and when he was sufficiently skilled in the 
magic art the ceremony of consecration took place.* Ionn Tornei 
says, “If the devil find any man fit to serve him, he afflicts him 
with disease from childhood, so that there appear unto him divers 
shapes and visions; and he learns what pertains to his art.” * 

At the present day also, the power of necromancing among the 
Russian Lopars may come by nature, but it is generally inherited. 
When a wizard dies, he “ blesses with witchcraft,” as the Lopars 
say, his son or daughter. 

In the parish of Notozersk there lives a Lopar woman named 
Afimya Egorovna, who was born in the parish of Pazryelsk; to 
her is attributed the power of practising witchcraft. When her 
father lay dying he asked her, “ With what shall I bless thee, 
Afimyushka?” She was silent, Something fell down outside in the 
street ; the man started, began to rave and shamanize. When he 
came to himself she said, “ What frightened thee? It was only 
something that fell in the street.” He replied, “ With this alone 
do I bless thee—there is nothing else with which I can.” Hence- 
forth she began to be excitable, and knows a little about 
witchcraft. 

Concerning the way in which the devils themselves select 
shamans, there is a tale current at Lake Paias. Not very long ago 
there lived on the shore of the lake a Lopar and his wife. They 
had three sons. The father and mother went out fishing on the 
1 Klemn, iii, 90-95. 2 Klemn, iii, 98-99. 3 Klemn, iii, 83. 
* Schefferus : “ Lapponia,” 122. ® N. Kharuzin: “O Noidakh,” 63-€4. 
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lake and left the children alone. In the absence of their parents, 
three handsome youths used to come every day to the children. 
When it was time for the parents to return, the youths went away, 
saying, ‘“When you grow up we shall all live together as 
inseparable comrades. But you must not tell your father and 
mother that we come to you, and what we say to you.” Once the 
youngest son, for some reason or other, told his parents what took 
place'in their absence. The parents were alarmed lest somebody 
should steal their children, and therefore moved to the other side 
of the lake. The youths never appeared again. But soon after- 
wards the three boys died. Then the parents guessed that under the 
form of tie three youths there had come devils, left after the death 
of some noid, and had wished to serve the boys, but since the 
parents had moved away the spirits had left them.’ These two 
stories are characteristic of the various ways in which shamans 
acquire their magic power. Some wizards gain it by belonging to 
a certain family, others by the choice of the spirits. But in every 
case, in older times, it was necessary that the noid should be fully 
developed physically and mentally, and a man more than fifty 
years of age, or who had lost his teeth, could not be a wizard and 
servant ot the spirits.’ 

One of the most sacred rites of the heathen Lopars was 
christening, lyaugo, i.e., bathing, as they called it. It was then 
that the Lopar child received his name. Women performed the 
ceremony. Every time the child fell ill, the christening was 
repeated and the name was changed. There were adult Lopars who 
had been christened three or four times. Every noid was solemnly 
subjected to this rite before he assumed his rank. The christening 
of the noids was called odde-nabma-tsiadtset. The consecration of 
shamans was not accompanied by any solemn ceremony; it was 
limited to an assembly of old noids. One of them sat down on the 
ground at the door of the tent, and interlaced his legs with the legs 
of the candidate. The former sang and beat his tambourine, and 
the spirits penetrated into the tent, through the legs of the noids, 
only visible to the newly consecrated shaman. When the other 
noids were convinced of the presence of the spirits, the newly 
consecrated man was declared to be a shaman, and with this the 
ceremony ended.* 

Divina‘ion.—We have already shown how the Lapland shamans 
healed the sick, but their duties were not confined to this. A very 
important part of their business was divination of every kind, and 
the sending of misfortunes to men. For divination they took a 
tambourine, put on it the ring-indicator, called arpa, and, by the 
blows of the hammer on the tambourine, set the ring in motion. It 
passed from one finger to another, and thus indicated what it was 
desired to know.‘ 

During the ceremony the wizard knelt. If it was necessary to 
find out whether an enterprise, ¢.g., a hunting expedition, would be 

1 N. Kharuzin: “O Noidakh,” 72-73. Klemm, iii, 85. 

3 Klemu, iii, 77-78, 84. * Schefferus, 180-131. 
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successful, several rings were placed on the tambourine; if the 
ring followed the course of the sun it was a good omen, if it went 
to the left it was unfavourable. They also found out in this way 
what animals were to be killed, and the easiest road to a place.’ 

When choosing animals for sacrifice, the shaman beat the 
tambourine, and all the men and women present sang, “ What 
sayest thou, great holy god? Wilt thou take the sacrifice I 
have appointed for thee?” In the song they mentioned the hill 
on which they wished to offer the sacrifice. If the deity desired 
the sacrifice, the ring stopped motionless where he was delineated, 
if not, they addressed another, until the ring indicated a god who 
wanted a sacrifice.” 

Sacred animais of the noids.— All the cures, and all the mysterious 
rites of the noids were performed with the aid of three kinds of 
animals, Sa/vo, dwelling in the realm of shadows. These were: 
the bird saivo-lodde, the fish or snake saivo-guelle or guarms, 
and the reindeer saivo-sarva. The appellation common to them 
all was vuoige. The birds were of different sizes—swallows, spar- 
rows, partridges, eagles, swans, &c. They were of every possible 
colour: some were black and some white, some black on the back, 
white underneath, others were reddish, tawny, green and variegated. 
Among these birds, the most remarkable were called vuornis lodde ; 
these were especially harmful to mankind. On their wonderful 
birds the noids were conveyed from place to place with great 
rapidity. The fishes and snakes were also of various sizes; the 
snakes were symbols of the power and art of the shamans their 
possessors. The snakes were often 9 feet long; they were used 
for doing harm to people, and for journeys in the heavenly regions. 
The reindeer was sent by the shaman to fight, on behalf of a sick 
man, with the reindeer belonging to the wizard who had sent the 
illness. The stronger the reindeer was, the stronger was its master 
the noid. 

The sending of diseases——The Laplanders portrayed in a vivid 
manner the method in which the mischief-making birds produced 
trouble among men and beasts. They flew to the noid, sat down 
by his side and shook out of their feathers a multitude of poisonous 
insects, like lice, called magic flies, gan. If these flies fell on men 
or beasts they brought sickness and other misfortunes. The noids 
carefully gathered up these insects, but never touched them with 
bare hands, and kept them in boxes, using them to do injury. It 
sometimes happened that the gans crawled out of the boxes; in 
this case the noids borrowed from one another these poisonous 
insects, and repaid the loan when the birds came back again. But 
the Lapland wizards did not often oblige one another in this way. 
Another engine was a magic mace. This was made in the form of 
an axe, and imbued with a powerful poison. The shaman had 
only to touch with it a man or beast to make them ill, and a disease 
thus caused could only be cured by the noid who caused it.* 


? Klemm, iii, 99. ? Schefferus, 109-110. 
> Klemn, iii, 74-75, 84, 101. 
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Classification of the noids, and belief in their power.—There was no 
division into exclusively good and bad shamans among the Lopars. 
Both men and women were allowed to enter the profession. But 
all noids were not equally respected, and their power varied. A 
clever shaman could by the help of his magic do easily what an 
inexperienced novice performed with difficulty. The spirits sent 
by the former produced more serious diseases, and he made larger 
profits by exercising his healing power.’ Modern xoids also are of 
different value. Whilst some Lopars are only “slightly wizards,” 
others are famous over a large extent of country, and their services 
are asked for in distant parishes, for healing or divination.’ 

The profound belief of the Lopars in the miraculous power of 
their wizards is illustrated by various traditions, quoted by Mr. 
Kharuzin in his book on “The Noids among the ancient and 
modern Lopars.” Opposite a fishing bank lie the Ainov Islands, 
famous for their splendid cloudberries (mvroshka). The Lopars of 
Pazryetsk tell a story about the origin of these islands, to the 
effect that there lived once, in the days before Christianity was 
introduced, in the parish of Pechengsk, three giant brothers whe 
were noids. They had but few reindeer, and they told their 
mother they would go to Norway, cut off a piece of land, and bring 
it away with reindeer and other wealth upon it. A long time after 
they had left home, their mother in a dream saw them returning. 
She ran out of the hut, and. hearing a noise, cried, ‘* See! my 
children are coming, they bring goods, oxen, young reindeer ; they 
spoke truth.” But strict silence is indispensable while the noids 
ure engaged in sorcery ; the violation of this rule was punished by 
the spirits: the woman, for crying out, was turned into stone, the 
whole parish turned into stone; the noids and the reindeer were 
drowned in trying to swim ashore, and the piece of stolen ground 
formed two islands.® 

Story about Riz—The noids are feared by the Lopars even after 
death. ‘There once lived in Notazar a noid named Riz. He did 
much good and muchill to men. At last he grew old and fell sick. 
All thought he wouid recover, but it was not so. Soon he died, yet 
men came to fear him more than when he was alive. A coffin they 
made, and laid him therein, but no man was found to bear him to 
the grave, fur he, being a wizard, might arise by the way and devour 
the other. His sons, even, dared not carry him to burial. At last, 
one of his own kind, a nvid to wit, agreed tor a reward to take away 
the body. He drove away with him in the evening, so that the 
funeral might happen next day. At first the reindeer went very 
well, but suddenly, at midnight, they took fright. The driver 
looked in front and to the sides, bat nobody could he see or hear. 
Then he looked back, and saw the corpse sitting behind him. 
Fear fell upon him, but, being himself a wizard, he cried out, 
‘Since thou art dead, lie down!’ The corpse lay down as it was 
bidden. Some time after, the reindeer again took fright. He 
looked behind him and saw the yammit (corpse) sitting up again. 

1 Klemm, iii, $3, ? Kharuzin: “ O Noidakh,” 163. 3 Kharuzin, 66. 
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He leaped ont of the kerezhi (sledge), took from his girdle a knife, 
aud said, ‘ Lie down or I shall cut thy throat.’ At sight of the 
knife the dead man’s teeth became iron, and the opus (driver) was 
sorry he had shown the knife. He should have shown a stick or 
log, and then the teeth would have become wooden. Yet the corpse 
once again lay down. The driver went on, but he knew now that 
if the dead man rose a third time he would be eaten, so he drove 
to a fir tree, jumped off the sledge, tied up the reindeer, and then 
climbed the tree as fast as he could. At last he reached the top, 
but just then the dead noid had risen and come out of the sledge. 
The corpse gnashed his glittering iron teeth, but his hands 
remained crossed on his breast; he came to the fir tree, walked 
round it several times and began to gnaw it. First he gnawed the 
branches, and this did not take long. Then he gnawed the trunk. 
He gnawed like a glutton, and large chips flew away from his 
sharp teeth. At last the fir tree began to shake. The driver 
saw that he was in a sad plight, and began to break off branches 
and throw them down. The corpse, seeing this, thought the 
tree was falling, and ceased to gnaw. Thus the driver 
several times interrupted the corpse’s work; this he did knowing 
that if he could but prevent the fir from falling before dawn he 
would be safe, for at dawn the corpse would lie down anddie. The 
corpse, however, guessed the trick at last, and went on gnawing 
without paying any heed to the falling branches. Then the driver 
began to crow like a cock, so that the dead man would take fright, 
thinking the morning was come. He crowed several times, but 
the corpse only looked towards the east, and, seeing no sign of dawn, 
went on gnawing. Seeing that his efforts were vain, the driver 
was afraid. He decided to go down quietly, so that the corpse 
might think he was yielding of his own free will. The corpse 
ceased to gnaw, and waited. The man crawled slowly down. At 
last the dawn appeared, and the driver cried out, ‘ Day dawns; 
get into thy coffin!’ The dead noid saw the dawn, was terrified, 
went back to the sledge, and lay down in his coffin. The driver 
came down from the fir tree, shut up the coffin, harnessed the 
reindeer, and drove to the burial place. On his arrival he dug a 
grave, and let the coffin down into it sideways, so that the corpse 
should not rise; he knew that if the noid were buried on his back 
or face he would walk by night. He filled up the grave and hurried 
home. When he reached the village he told all that had happened, 
and the people feared greatly. For six or seven years few dared 
to pass the grave, and they that did, heard as it were the voice of 
one weeping and howling.”? 

Votyak shamans. The tuno.— Among the otber tribes of European 
Russia we only find survivals of shamanism, and information about 
former times is scanty. Among the Votyaks, there is a complex 
spiritual hierarchy which includes the following : tuno or ustv tuno, 
wise, knowing wizard, pellyaskis, and vedin murt or ubir.2 The tuno, 
! Kharuzin: “ O Noidakh,” 73-75. 

2 Buch: “ Die Wotyaken,” 126-127. 
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or fortune teller, plays a leading part in Votyak society. He heals 
diseases, finds things that are lost, gives advice about changes of 
residence, and other perplexing circumstances of life. Through him 
the gods communicate their dissatisfaction with individuals or whole 
villages. The tuno decides what sacrifice will appease the gods, and 
selects the priests agreeable to particular deities. The fortune-teller 
indicates the disrespectful behaviour which leads ancestors to take 
vengeance on their descendants ; he alone knows how to protect men 
from this vengeance. He can foretell the future, and experienced 
tunos can even struggle with the gods. Thus, in a certain village a 
tuno fought with Keremet, one of the most terrible of the gods. 
First of all the tuno was victorious, and made the god withdraw his 
demand for sacrifice. but afterwards they made peace; the Votyak 
sorcerer acknowledged Keremet’s power, and agreed that the 
villagers should offer sacrifice, but the value of the latter was 
reduced. 

The twnos find out the will of the gods directly from the latter by 
visiting their sanctuary, or falling into an ecstatic trance.’ Mr. 
Bogaevskii describes the kamlanie of a tuno on the appointment of 
new priests (sacrificers). The tuno must live a long way from the 
village in question, and thus be an unprejudiced person entirely 
unconnected with the village needing priests. Immediately on his 
arrival, the twno is taken into the bath, and the people assemble in 
the room where the ceremony is to take place. When all is ready, 
@ musician appears, and begins to play on the gusli (psaltery). 
There is a special sacred melody for this rite, and the gusli is the 
only musical instrument allowed. On the table, which is covered 
with a white cloth, there are three loaves and bottles of kumys 
brought for the ceremony by every family. After the bath, the tuno 
is dressed in white raiment. As he enters the room, a white clothis 
put on his head, a silver coin is dropped in a wooden cup full of 
kumys, and then the tuno begins his work. Former priests surround 
him, and gird him with a white cloth. After some conjuring, the 
tuno stands up and, to the sound of the gusli, begins to dance, 
holding in his hands a sword, and a riding whip the handle of which 
must be of tubylga, i.e., meadow-sweet, for the Votyaks believe that 
unclean spirits are afraid of this plant. Kirillo, a Votyak peasant 
of the village of Kurchum, told Mr. Bogaevskii that the dance takes 
place round a sword which is stuck in the ground in the middle of 
the hut. During the dance, the tuno becomes delirious, and cries 
out the names of the future priests. If the names mentioned are not 
correct, i.e, if there are no such people in the village, the dance is 
renewed.” The delirium becomes so violent that several strong men 
have to ho'd the tuno while he is inspired. The words chanted by 
the wizard are an invitation to the deity to come down to him and 


1 Bogaevskii: “ Ocherki religioznykh vozzrenii Votyakov.” Etnogr. Obozr., 
iv, 123-124. 

2 Bogaevskii: ‘ Ocherk byta sarapulskikh Votyakov.” Sbornik materialov po 
etnogr. izd. pri Dashkovskom Etnogr. Muzeye., V. iii, 28-29. 
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speak through his lips: ‘“* Come down and be gracious to us, Invu! 
We, Votyaks, assembled together pray to thee.’ 

How the rank of tuno is attained.—The tuno’s art is handed on from 
father to son, and it is only specially gifted persons who can have 
intercourse with the gods without this inherited qualification. 
‘There are Votyak traditions showing how a wizard gains his super- 
natural knowledge. The spirit who instructs generally appears at 
night, in the form of a grey-haired old man in a long robe, and 
demands strict secrecy, under pain of various diseases. The science 
consists in the repetition of words from a certain book. In'the story 
there are very ancient features mingled with others which are quite 
modern. Kylchin Inmar himself, the supreme god, instructs some 
‘unos. Inmar appears to the favoured person at night, in company 
with a wizard who has already been enlightened, leads out the pupil, 
to the sound of the gusli, either into the fields, or to a deep ravine, 
or to rivers of enormous breadth over which strings are stretched. 
In the field, the pupil of the mysteries sees seventy-seven firs, the 
needle-shaped leaves of which are being counted by many wizards. 
He that can count them all in an hour is allowed by Inmar to cast 
spells and ruin men. At the ravine, which is seventy-seven sazhens 
(suzhen = 7 feet) broad, the god gives to those who can fill the 
vavine with water from their mouths in one year power to do harm. 
‘To test his abilities, the future tuno is made to dance on tight strings 
several times ; he that does not fall once will be the cleverest.? In 
these Votyak tales it is probable that reminiscences have been pre- 
served of those visions which surrounded the shamanist adept 
during his solitary meditations, and his secret interviews with the 
tuno who instructed him in the magic art. 

Position of the shaman.—At first sight it is difficult to reconcile 
two statements by different ethnographers regarding the degree of 
respect shown by the Votyaks to their tunos. Buch says that the 
tuno is generally some drunken rascal, or a poor, despised peasant, 
and therefore is not respected.? Mr. Bekhterev, quoted in Mr. 
Bogaevskii’s article, affirms that, “to transgress the orders of the 
tuno is to transgress the sacred law, and the neglect cf his instruc- 
tions may bring the greatest misfortune and misery."* But there 
is no contradiction in these two statements ; it is only necessary to 
remember that the Votyak wizards are a decaying institution of 
that ancient heathenism which is breaking down under Russian 
influence. Besides this, it is necessary to distinguish the 
relations between the Votyaks and their wizards in everyday life 
irom those which exist during the kamlanie, when all present 
believe that the deity himself speaks through them, and reveals 
commands which cannot be neglected. At the present time, it is 
only a man who can be chief shaman. The power of the tunos is 


' Bogaevskii: “ Ocherki religioznykh predstavlenii Votyakov,” 124. 
Bogaevskii: ‘* Ocherki religioznykh predstavlenii Votyakov,” 126-127. 
* Buch, 126. 
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not identical, it depends on their abilities, and the power of the 
god they serve.’ 

Pellyaskis and vedin—The shamanist functions among the 
Votyaks, as among some other peoples, are distributed. Besides 
the chief wizard, or tuno, there are inferior wizards called pellyaskis 
and vedin. Not only a man, but a woman, young or old, may be 
a pellyaskis; the pellyaskis heals diseases, finds lost property, but 
has not direct intercourse with the gods, and cannot do all that 
the funo does. In pronouncing his magic utterances the wizard 
blows, and from this the name is derived. The vedin is exclusively 
malicious and harmful; he receives his power from evil spirits. 
sends diseases, and can turn human beings into animals. This 
black shaman can metamorphose himself, flies in the air, and even 
attacks the sun, the god of health, who is at enmity with the 
spirits of sickness, he darkens the sun, and produces eclipses; but 
his triumph is short-lived; the sun always emerges victorious 
from the struggle.” 

To acquire and maintain influence over their fellow-countrymen, 
the Votyak funos employ various methods ; their forms of divina- 
tion are especially interesting. A twno named Grigorii told Mr. 
Bogaevskii that in order to discover the cause of a disease he 
usually looked at silver; if the silver was tarnished, the illness 
was due to the evil eye; if a spell had been cast over the patient, 
two roads were visible on the silver. F. Miller mentions two 
methods of divination: the wizard takes forty-one beans, and by 
moving them about on a table finds out the place, day, hour, and 
beast for sacrifice to an offended deity. Sometimes the tunos 
place on the hand a little snuff, or pour wine on to it, mix it up 
with a shovel or a knife, look into it for some time, and then give 
their responses.* 

Votyak charms.—Mr. Bogaevskii copied down from a tuno several 
charms. We quote one against the evil eye (urok), and another 
against the wilful sending of illness :— 

1. “ Blue eyes, green eyes, black eyes, have cast the spell of the 
evil eye. Uvok (evileye)! ... If thou canst cause new leaves 
to grow on the tree that has fallen to the ground and rotted, 
then cast thy spell! There are seventy-seven birds; kiss all 
the children of all these birds, and then cast thy spell. There are 
seventy-seven ants’ nests; when thou hast kissed the children of 
all the ants, then cast thy spell. In heaven plays Kylchin-Inmar ; 
he plays with a golden ball in his hands; if thou canst throw this 
ball out of the hands of Kylchin-Inmar, then cast thy spell!” 
(Copied down from the Yushinsk tuno, Grigorii.) 

2. “If thou canst twine together seventy-seven mountain ashes 
growing through an ant’s nest, then only canst thou eat and drink 
this man. Until thou unitest seventy-seven trees killed by light- 
ning, I shall not let thee eat and drink me. I shall not give 
myself to be eaten up by thee till thou pourest seventy-seven 

Bogaevskii, ibid., 125, 127. ? Buch, 127. 

* Boyaevskii: “ Religioznyya predstavleniya Votyakov,” 125. 
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baths into one. Venture not to touch me till thou turnest seventy- 
seven millstones into one. Venture not to eat and drink me till 
thou causest seventy-seven stripped lime trees to grow with new 
bark and branches. I shall not yield to thee till thou. makest a 
thousand big stones into one pebble. I shall not yield till thou 
makest seventy-seven cross-roads into one. I shall not yield to 
thee till thou causest all the rivers in the world to run back to 
their sources. There are seventy-seven hidden gold rings; till 
thou findest all these rings I will not yield . . . When thou hast 
kissed thine ears and the back of thy head seventy-seven times, 
then thou mayest eat and drink me up. I shall not yield to thee 
until thou canst turn the dust flying in the air into an endless 
gold chain. None of these things hast thou done, therefore touch 
not this man.” (From a tuno of Vaminsk.) 

Shamanist survivals among the Cheremises and Chuvashes.—The 
remains of shamanism among the Cheremises and Chuvashes have 
much in common. The Cheremisian wizards foretell the future, 
heal diseases, cast spells, and decide what sacrifice should be 
offered to any god.! Their methods vary; they cast beans, or 
look into water poured out in a vessel*; they pour water on the 
back of the victim, and if it trembles it is fit for the god.2 Phthisis 
and death are sent by means of a powder made of the hair of men 
and beasts. Some spells are handed down as secrets from father 
to son; if they are discovered they lose their power. One of the 
spells quoted by Father Mikhail Krokovskii preserved some traces 
of a shamanist kamlanie. The wizard, taking a glass of wine, 
turns with it to the sun, whispers some unintelligible words, at 
the same time blowing and spitting on the glass, and to the sides. 
Occasionally he stretches himself, as if he were sleepy, or mixes 
his ingredients with a knife, which he then throws behind him. 
Atter all these ceremonies the wizard gives the patient medicine.’ 
The Cheremis wizards produced the impression that they were 
the most cunning and intelligent of their race. Among the 
lowland Cheremises they bear the Tatar name kart, .e., old man, 
among the highlanders they are called muzhan, and, like the 
Siberian shamans, don a special dress during the performance of 
their rites. Their dress consists of a long white blouse without 
folds, with a red piece of fustian let in to the breast, and a black 
piece on the back. The Cheremisian wizards wear on their heads 
a tall hat of birch bark.’ 

Among the Chuvashes, wizards are called iemzya. Both met 
and women become iemzyas.* They are at once wizards, priests, 
and leeches; they heal with herbs, and tell fortunes by means of 

' Nurminskii: “ Ocherk religioznykh vyerovanii Cheremis.” Pravos. Sobyes., 
18629, kn. xii, 273-274. 

* Rychkov: “ Zhurnal ili dnyevnyya zapiski,” 86. 


* Smirnov: “ Cheremisy,” 155. * Nurminskii, 274. 
Krokoyskii: ‘“‘Gornye Cheremisy.” Zh. M. Vn. D., 1853g., ch. 41, 233- 
324. § Rychkov, 85. 


7 Zolotnitskii : ‘ Kornevoi Chuvashskorusskii slovar,” 165. 
Zolotnitskii, 165. 
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coals, salt, and bread.’ Mr. Magnitskii gives a long list of 
iemzyas, with a description of their occupations. Thus, in the 
village of Maslovo, there lives Aunt Tatyana, the chief virusse, 7.c., 
enchantress, who blows while uttering her charms. She mends 
broken legs and arms, reclaims young men from drunkenness, and 
knows how to stimulate and chill love. Another, Aunt Vasilisa, 
possesses the art of casting spells on the stomach. ‘T'wo others, 
Aunt Ustinya and Natalya Maksimovna have the power, one, of 
knowing a person’s destiny by the eyes, the other of uttering a 
charm against the domovoi (house spirit, brownie), and against 
paralysis. In the village of Semenchin is a blind man named 
Arkhip Andreev; he defines the names of spirits, appoints the 
sacrifices, and knows all the ritual for sacrifices. In the village 
of Kovaly, in the district of Tsivil, dwells Stepan Egorov, who 
foresees all that will happen, both good and ill. All these cemzyas 
inherit their profession, but there are some who become wizards 
even against their will, without this hereditary qualification. It 
is sufficient for a Chuvash to make a lucky guess as to the issue 
of some event, and people flock to him for advice from all parts, 
frequently Russians as well as Chuvashes. The ability to tell 
fortunes is accompanied by tempting advantages; it brings 
honour, and awakens fear. We cannot wonder that many who 
involuntarily become iemzyas at first, are afterwards absorbed in 
the profession.” 

Sboev says that the Chuvashes show great honour to their 
wizards, and have a boundless belief in their supernatural power ; 
they are invited to weddings, because people fear that an offended 
iemzya might destroy the bride or bridegroom.’ According to 
Mrs. Fuks, the Chuvash wizards have no special dress for chuk- 
lyanie, i.e., the ceremony of sorcery. They drive out diseases, 
sent by the malevolent, in the name of a certain old woman. The 
Chuvashes fear the iemzyas even after death ; thus, in the district 
of Cheboksar, in a certain village, in former times, there stood by 
itself a granary which excited universal dread; nobody would go 
near it. In reply to the priest, the Chuvashes said that this build- 
ing had belonged to an old maid, long dead, who was a iemzya, and 
that her things were preserved in the granary; they believed that 
anybody who touched them would die; even the sight of these 
objects might make a man blind.’ 

The Mordvins.—Mordva is now almost completely Russified, and 
does not preserve any noteworthy traces of shamanism, but in a 
manuscript article of Mr. Minkh, sent to the Ethnographical 
Section of the Society of Students of Natural History, there are 
some interesting facts referring to survivals of shamanism which 
were apparent some little time ago. The article deals chiefly with 


' Aleksandra Fuks: ‘ Zapiski o Chuvashakh i Cheremisakh Kazanskoi gub.,” 
98-99. 

* Magnitskii : “‘ Materialy k obyasneniyu staroi chuvashskoi vyery.” Kazan, 
881, 12-16. 
* Sboev: ‘ Chuvashi,” 36. 


+ Fuks, 98. > Zolotnitskii, 168-169. 
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the year 1840, and the information is extracted from the report of 
Timothei Leontiev, a soldier’s son of Mordvin origin, to Jakov, 
arch-priest of Saratov. Of course we cannot expect to find, even 
in 1840, an organised paganism, with a definite class of mediators 
between men and gods, among the Mordvins dwelling in the 
northern part of the government of Saratov, but there are traces 
of the existence of such a class at one time. Various shamanist 
functions fell to the lot of persons who took upon themselves the 
duties of the earlier wizards, and possessed certain qualities. The 
worship of the dead occupies a prominent place in the belicfs of 
the Mordvins. They are convinced that on the feast (pominka) in 
commemoration of a dead man, the latter invites all his dead 
kinsmen and friends to the banquet. There are people, especially 
women, who can see the dead guests of the deceased hero of the 
festival, so, during the pominka, some old woman sits on the 
threshold, and, as long as the entertainment lasts, keeps her eyes 
fixed on the table. Afterwards, she tells the surviving kins- 
folk what dead people she saw at table, what they spoke about, 
and what they did. 

When the Mordvin women hear of the death of anybody who 
lives in their village, they prepare special dishes, and carry them 
to the house. On her arrival, the woman places the food on the 
table, and falls on her face before the corpse. An old woman 
especially appointed for the purpose takes the dish, and addressing 
the dead, says: “‘ Lo! so-and-so (naming the woman) has brought. 
thee cakes, eggs, beef and so on; eat heartily thyself that thou be 
not hungry, and regale thy guests; pray to God that all so-and-so 
has brought may be found among us, that corn may increase and 
that cattle may thrive.” 

On the feast of the Intercession of the B.V.M., October lst 
(O.S.), or within a few days of it, the Mordvins have a special 
iuolyan. Not far from the village, they assemble at the sacred oak ; 
on the hillside they lay down cloths, and spread great tables with 
the food and drink they have brought. Three or four of the old 
men don dresses of white cloth, and one after another, they walk 
three times round the feast, touching all the viands with their 
hands and saying, “ White feet, Keremed, walking in the woods, 
Keremed, walking in the fields, Keremed, we worship thee, guard 
thou us!’’ The people standing behind, and a multitude of 
women, do what the ministers command. Pieces of food, cut off 
by the old men who are officiating, and by other persons, are 
buried in the earth, some of them are placed in the great hollow 
of the oak, some on the tree itself, while the old women bow before 
the oak and scrape copper coins with a knife , the meney is thrown 
into the hollow of the tree. The women also apply to the tree, linen 
they have brought with them, and this linen is used for the cure 
of pains and griefs during the next two years, after which time it 
is made up into costumes for the ministering old men. At the 
end of the molyan, the sacred garments are taken from the old 
men, and laid aside till next year for the new masters of the feast. 
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The Kirghizes.—Pallas, in his ‘‘ Travels in Various Parts of the 
Russian kmpire,” speaks at some length about the wizards among 
the Kirghizes of the government of Astrakhan. There are five 
kinds of wizards; some of them, called falcha, divine by certain 
books, and by the celestial luminaries, the others, yauruncht, fcreteil 
the future by the shoulder-blade of a sheep. The wizards of the 
third category are called baksha, and are especially credited. When 
they are applied to for advice, these Kirghiz wizards appoint a 
sacrifice, consisting of a horse, a sheep, or a goat. After choosing 
the victim, the buksha sings magic hymns, beats a tambourine hung 
round with rings, and leaps and makes other motions. Half an 
hour later he kills the animal, and collects its blood in a vessel 
destined for the purpose ; then he takes the skin for himself; the 
flesh is eaten by the company present; the bones are collected, and 
the wizard, after painting the bones red and blue, throws them away 
to the westward. In this direction also he pours away the biood. 
After the sacrifice, the divination begins again, and the baksha gives 
the response required. There are also two other varieties of 
diviners : the kamcha, who foretells according to the colour of the 
flame of oil or fat burning in the fire; and the dzhaadugars, witches 
who seek out runaway serfs or prisoners; but the latter do not 
enjoy any respect among the Kirghizes," and consequently we 
must regard the bakshas as the chief representatives of shamanism 
among the European Kirghizes. 

Universality of shamanist phenomena among the tribes of Russia.— 
Throughout the vast extent of the Russian Empire, from Behring’s 
Strait to the borders of the Scandinavian Peninsula, among the 
multitudinous tribes preserving remains of their former heathen 
beliefs, we find in a greater or less degree shamanist phenomena. 
Despiie the variety of races and the enormous distances that 
separate them, the phenomena which we class under the general 
name of shamanism are found repeated with marvellous regu- 
larity. In order to throw light on this regularity in a scientific 
manner, and explain more clearly the performances of the shamans 
of Siberia and European Russia, we must glance at the analogous 
institutions existing on that continent which is separated from Asia 


by Behring’s Strait. 


Notes on the Aborigines of Australia. 


The collection of the following valuable notes on the aborigines 
of various parts of Australia is due to the zeal and energy of 
Dr. E. C. Stirling, of Adelaide, South Australia, who sent copies: 
of my anthropological questions to the various writers. Dr. Stir- 
ling kindly allows the notes to be published in this Journal, re- 
serving to himself the right to make what use he may think fit of 
them in a larger and more systematic work which he hopes to 
publish on the native tribes of Australia. Every student of anthro- 


! Pallas: “ Reise durch verschiedene Provinzen des Russischen Reichs.” 
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pology and folk-lore will heartily wish him success in carrying out 
this important enterprise. For the convenience of readers the 
questions to which the notes are answers are reprinted below in 
full.—J. G. Frazer. 


QuEsTIONS ON THE Manyers, Customs, Reicions, SuPEeRsTITIONs, 
&c., oF UNCIVILISED OR SEMI-CIVILISED PEOPLES. 


Tribes.—1. Are the natives divided into tribes, clans, or castes ? 
Are these tribes, clans, or castes subdivided ? Enumerate the tribes, 
&e. 2. Are the tribes, &c., distinguished by differences in dress, 
in the mode of wearing the hair, &c.? 3. What kind of names 
are borne by the tribes, clans, &c.? Are the names ever the names 
of animals, plants, or other natural objects? 4. Do the members 
of the tribe, clan, or caste regard as sacred the animal, plant, &c., 
from which they take their names? Do they refuse to kill and 
eat the animal or plant from which they take their name? (N.B. 
—The animal, plant, &c, which gives its name to a tribe, clan, 
or caste, and which is held sacred by the members of that tribe, 
clan, or caste, is called a totem.) 5. What do they think would 
happen to them if they were to kill or eat such animals or plants ? 
6. Have they any stories as to the origin of the tribes, clans, or 
castes? and as to the connection of the tribes, &c., with their 
totems ? 

Birth, Descent, Adoption —7. What ceremonies are observed at: 
birth? 8. Is the mother secluded? Has she to observe any rules 
as to diet, &c., during pregnancy or after the birth? Is she re- 
garded as unclean? and has she to perform any ceremonies before 
being re-admitted to society? 9. Has her husband to observe any 
rules, as to diet, &c., before or after the birth? Does he behave 
in any special way, or is he subjected to any special treatment at 
such times? 10. How is the child named? Is there any cere- 
mony like baptism? Any god-father or god-mother? 11. Are 
there any special observances in regard to infants whose elder 
brothers or sisters have died previously? 12. Are children ever 
killed at birth? Is there a regular custom of killing the first born 
or last born children? Are female infants killed rather than 
male infants, or vice versé? 13. When the father and mother 
belong to different tribes, clans, or castes, do the children take the 
name of the father’s tribe, &c., or of the mother’s? Are they 
reckoned to the tribe, &c., of the father, or to that of the 
mother? 14. Is adoption practised ? With what ceremonies is it 
accompanied ? 

Puberty.—15, Are any ceremonies performed on lads at pu- 
berty? Describe such ceremonies fully. 16. Is there any pre- 
tence at such rites of killing the lad and then restoring him to 
life? 17. After these initiatory rites, are the lads forbidden to 
see women for a certain time? If so, why? 18. Do they at 
these or other times circumcise, knock out, chip, or file the teeth, 
bore the nose, distend the ears, insert rings in the lips, &c.? 
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What reasons do they give for such practices? 19. Do they 
tattoo or raise cicatrices on their bodies at puberty or on other 
oceasions ? What patterns are tattooed or incised? On what 
parts of the body are they made? Drawings of the tattoo marks 
would be useful. 20. What ceremonies accompany the tattooing t 
21. Are both men and women tattooed, or only men, or only 
women? 22. Do the tattoo marks serve as badges to distinguish 
tribes, clans, or castes? 23. Are any ceremonies performed on 
girls at puberty? 24. Is a girl secluded at her first menstrua- 
tion? What rules has she to observe at such times? Is she 
allowed to see the sun or fire? 25. Are women generally secluded 
at menstruation? What rules have they to observe at these 
times? 26. What do they suppose is the cause of menstruation f 
What do they think would be the effect if a man were to see or 
touch a menstruous woman ? 

Marriage.—27. Is a man compelled, or is he forbidden, to marry 
a woman of the same tribe, clan, or caste as himself? 28. In the 


—tase where persons of the same tribe, clan, or caste are not allowed 


to mw&yry,.are they allowed to have sexual intercourse without 
murriage, or would this be equally wrong? 29. Are any natural ill 
effects supposed to follow a breach of these sexual rules? Is any 
punishment inflicted on the offender by the members of the tribe, 
clan, or caste? 30. What are the forbidden degrees of consan- 
guinity in relation to marriage? 31. May a man have'several 
wives ? (polygamy). 32. May a woman have several husbands f 
(polyandry). 33. What reasons do they give for the practice of 
polygamy or polyandry? 34. How does a man obtain a wife ¢ 
By purchase, capture, or how? 35. Does a man take his wife to 
his own home, or does he live with his wife’s family? 36. Do 
bride and bridegroom prepare for marriage by fasting, bleeding, 
keeping awake the night before marriage, or in other ways? 37. 
Describe the marriage ceremonies fully, including the ceremonies 
observed at bringing the bride into the house or hut of the bride- 
groom, 38. Is the bride veiled? Are there any ceremonies at 
veiling or unveiling her? 39. Is the bride or bridegroom ever 
represented at the marriage ceremony by a proxy ordammy? 40. 
Ts there anything corresponding to bridesmaids and best men } 
41. Are any ceremonies observed by bride and bridegroom on the 
day after marriage? 42. Does a man cohabit with his wife im- 
mediately after marriage, or dves he retrain for a certain time, say 
several days or months? 43. Does he visit his wife only by 
stealth for some time after marriage? If so, why? 44. Is it 
requized or permitted that the wife should be deflowered by a 
person other than her husband ? or that after the marriage cere- 
mony she shall have connexion with other persons before she may 
cohabit with her busband? Are there occasious on which men 
abstain from cohabiting with women, as during menstrnation, 
pregnancy, after child-birth till the child is weaned, previous to 
and during hunting, fishing, war, or other occasions? 46. Are 
there occasions when men exchange wives’ 46a. What becomes 
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of a widow ? is she free to marry as she likes have the relations 
of her late husband any rights over her? 47. May a man look 
at or speak to his mother-in-law? Maya woman look at or speak 
to her father-in-law? +8. May brothers and sisters speak to each 
other ? 

Disease and Death—49. What do they think are the causes of 
disease and death ? 50. How do they try to cure disease? 51. If 
disease is thought to be caused by the presence of a demon or 
spirit in the sick person, how do they expel the demon or spirit ¥ 
52. What ceremonies take place at death ? 55. How are the dead 
disposed of ? 54. Is the ghost of the departed feared? Are any 
steps taken to propitiate the ghost or to prevent its return? 565. 
Are the persons who have handled the corpse regarded as unclean 
and obliged to purify themselves by means of fire, water, &c. ¥ 
56. Have the relations of the deceased (particularly the widow 
or widower) to observe any special rules for some time after the 
death? What is the mourning garb? 57. Are there any 
special customs or superstitions about the bones of the dead ? 

Murder.—58. Is a murder avenged by the relations of the 
murdered person? Are all members of the victim’s tribe, clan, or 
caste bound to avenge his death ? And are all members of the 
murderer’s tribe, clan, or caste responsible ? 59. Is compensation 
for homicide allowed? To whom is it paid, or how is it appor- 
tioned? 60. Is a murderer regarjded as unclean, and has he to 
undergo purification before he is re-admitted to society? Are 
there any special rules as to his eating and drinking, his dress, the 
vessels he uses, &e. 

Property and Inheritance.—61. Is tribal or individual property in 
land recognised? 62. What are the rules of the descent of pro- 
perty ? Does a man’s property descend to his children, or to his 
brothers, or to the children of his sisters ? 63. Do women inherit 
property ? 64. Does the youngest child ever succeed in preference 
to the elder ? 

Fire-—65. How is fire obtained? Is it lighted when required or 
kept always burning? 66. Is it solemnly extinguished on certain 
oceasions (as after a death, during a drought, at harvest, mid- 
summer, &c.), and a new fire made? 67. Have they any super- 
stitions regarding fire? Any story of its origin 

Food.—68. Do they eat everything? Or are certain foods for- 
bidden? Are some foods forbidden (a) to every oue without dis- 
tinction; (b) to members of particular tribes, clans, or castes; 
(c) to women but not to men, or vice versi; (d) on certain occa- 
sions, as after a death, during pregnancy, war-time, hunting, 
lishing, harvest, &e.; (e) at certain periods of life (childhood, 
puberty, adult years, &c.) ? What are the foods thus forbidden ¢ 
What reasons do they give for the prohibitions ? 69. Do men and 
women eat together? And if not, whynot? 70. Do children eat 
with grown-up people? 71. Does each person eat apart? And 
if so, why? 72. Is cannibalism practisedy Do they eat their 
enemies or their friends? 73. What reasons do they give for the 
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practice? 74. Are there any special ceremonies at cannibal 
teasts ? Are special vessels or implements used at such feasts ? 
75. Is the use of human flesh confined to any class or sex? 76. 
What is doue with the bones of persons who have been eaten ? 
77. Do they ever drink the blood of men or animals? Or do they 
specially avoid the blood? 78. Are there occasions when they 
avoid even the sight of blood? e.g., are men prohibited at times 
to see the blood of women, or women to see the blood of men? 
79. Do they ever fast? On what occasions, and why? 80. Do 
they think that by eating the flesh of certain animals or persons 
they acquire the qualities of the animals or person eaten? eg., 
that by eating the heart of a lion or of a brave man _ they 
become brave; by eating the heart of a hare or a deer they become 
timid, &e. ? 

Hunting and Fishing. —81. What customs and superstitions 
have they in connexion with hunting and fishing’ 82. Do the 
hunters and fishers prepare themselves for hunting and fishing by 
any observances or ceremonies’ Do they observe any special 
rules as to eating, speaking, silence, &c., during hunting and 
tishing? Do they scarify themselves, and why? 83. Do the 
women and children left at home observe any special rules while 
the men are out hunting and fishing? 84. Do the hunters and 
fishers observe any special ceremonies on returning from the 
chase and from fishing? 85. Are any ceremonies observed 
for the purpose of appeasing the spirits of the animals and fish 
which have been killed? What do they do with the bones ? 

Agriculture.—86. Do they till the ground? What customs and 
superstitions have they in reference to agriculture? 87. Have 
they ceremonies at sowing, ploughing, and harvest? 88. Have 
they special rules as to eating the new corn and fruits, and as to 
the fire used to cook them? 89. Do they sacrifice to obtain good 
crops? Or to save the crops from blight, hail, 90. Have 
they ceremonies for keeping vermin (mice, caterpillars, birds, &c.) 
from the crops? 91. Have they any superstitions about the first 
corn cut or the last corn cut? 92. Is there any portion of the 
crop pre-erved with special ceremonies till the next sowing or the 
next harvest? What reasons do they give for these customs ? 
93. Are there any ceremonies practised on the harvest field, such 
as wrapping up persons in the sheafs, rolling on the ground, &e. ? 
94. Are there any ceremonies or superstitions about threshing, 
winnowiug, &c.? 95. Are persons engaged in agricultural opera- 
tions (as sowing, reaping, threshing, gathering the fruits, making 
oil, &c.), regarded as sacred or tabooed in any way? Have they 
to observe any special rules during the operations? 96. Mention 
any superstitious uses of agricultural implements as the plough, 
winnowing basket, sieve, pestle for pounding corn or rice, &c. 

War.—v7. What ceremonies are observed before going to war ? 
98. Have the warriors on the war-path to observe any special rules 
as to diet, sleeping, scratching themselves, wetting their feet, 
touching their heads, &c.? 99. Are the persons left at home 
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bound to observe any special rules as to diet, sleeping, &c., while 
the warriors are out on the war-path? 100. Do they mutilate 
their slain enemies? And how, and with what object? 101 
What ceremonies are observed on the return of the war party ? 
102. Is a man who has slain an enemy obliged to perform certain 
ceremonies or to observe any special regimen before he may asso- 
ciate with his fellows? In particular, are there special rules 
affecting his eating, drinking, costume, and the vessels and imple- 
ments which he uses ? 

Government.—1U03. Have they any form of Government? Are 
there chiefs? and what is their power? 104. Is the chieftain- 
ship elective or hereditary? If hereditary, does it descend to the 
chief’s children, or to his brothers, or to his sister’s children, or to 
whom ? 

Oaths and Ordeals—105. Have they any ceremonies at the 
making of friendships, covenants, peace, alliances, &c.? 106. 
Have they any special forms of oaths or judicial ordeals ? 

Salutations.—107. What are their forms of salutation ? 

Arithmetic.—108. Up to what number can they count? 109. Do 
they count on fingers and toes, and in a particular order, beginning 
with a particular finger ? 110. Do they use pebbles, sticks, &c., 
in counting? 111. Do any of their numerals show that they are 
borrowed from the custom of counting on fingers and toes? e.g., 
does ‘hand’ stand for tive? ‘hands and feet’ or ‘man’ for 
twenty ? 112. Is any particular number also used in the indefinite 
sense of ‘many’? 

Writing.—113. Do they send messages or make records by any 
methods like writing, as by notching sticks, carving or painting 
figures on wood or stone, tying knots on a string, &c. ? 

Measurement of Time—114. How do they measure time? 
115. How do they tell the time of day? 116, Do they reckon by 
days or by nights? 117. Do they reckon by phases of the moon Y 
118. How do they determine the year? By seasons? By the 
growth or ripening of certain plants or fruits? By the number of 
the moons? By the constellations which rise just before sunrise, 
or which set just after sunset? By the position of the sun’s rising 
or setting at different times of the year, as indicated by natural 
landmarks? 119. Have they names for the months, and what do 
these names mean? 120. If they recognise both the lunar and 
solar year, how dothey harmonize them? 121. Have they observed 
the solstices and equinoxes, and ifso, how ? 122. When does their 
year begin? Have they any ceremonies at the end of the old year 
and the beginning of the new one? 123. Have they any artificial 
time-keepeis in the nature of sun-dials, water-clocks, pillars for 
determining the length of the sun’s shadow at different times of the 
year, 

Games, Dances.—124. What games and amusements have they ? 
125. Describe their dances. Are any of their dances imitations 
of animals ? What is the object of such dances? Are their dances 
ever of the nature of a religious rite ? 
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Magic and Divination.—126. Do they practise magic and witch- 
craft? Describe the methods employed. 127. Are there pro- 
fessional magicians, sorcerers, doctors, medicine-men, or witches 
among them? Do they inflict and cure disease, bewitch enemies, 
&c.? Describe their modes of operation. 128. How does a man 
become a sorcerer, doctor, or medicine-man? 129. Are there rain- 
makers? How do they procure or avert rain, hail, thunder and 
lightning? 130. Do the sorcerers or medicine men ever dress as 
women? 131. Do the sorcerers or the people generally draw 
omens from living animals, birds, the entrails of animals, voices, 
&ec. ? 132. Have they any other modes of divination, as by the 
use of lots or dice. 

Religious and Political Associations—133. Have they any 
associations for religious or political purposes? Describe the 
object of these associations, the mode of admission to them, the 
ceremonies performed by them, the privileges enjoyed by their 
members, the badges of membership, &e. 

Men as Women, Women as Men.—134. Besides the case referred 
to above (No. 130), are there any other occasions on which men 
dress as women, and women as men, as at childbirth, marriage, 
and mourning? Are boys ever dressed as girls, and girls as 
boys? 135. What reasons do they give for such exchanges of 
dress ? 

Sleep forbidien 136. Are there any times when they are not 
allowed to sleep, e.g., when sick or wounded, after circumcision, 
atter child-bed, before marriage, &c. ? 

Ceremonial Uncleanness.—137. Besides the instances already re- 
ferred to (see Nos. 8, 24, 25, 55, 60, 102), are there any other cases in 
which persons, things, or places are regarded as ceremonially un- 
clean or impure? Describe the various modes of lustration or 
purification employed. 

Doctrine of Souls —138. Do they think that human beings have 
souls? What is the nature of the soul? Does it resemble a 
shadow, a reflection, a breath, or what? 139. Is the soul supposed 
to depart from the body at death, in disease, sleep, dreams, trance, 
&e.? 140. Does the soul pass out of the body by the mouth, the 
nostrils, or how ? 141. What is their theory of dreams? Do they 
believe in the reality and truth of what they see in dreams? 142. 
When a man is sick because his soul has departed from him, do 
his friends try to bring back his soul and restore it to his body ? 
143. Do his enemies try to catch and detain the wandering soul, 
in order that the man, deprived of his soul, may die? 144. Cana 
man’s soul be extracted or stolen from his body? Can he lose it 
by accident ? 145. Are souls driven away by noises, beating the 
air with sticks, &c.? Can they be bottled up, let out at holes, &e. F 
146. Is the soul of a person who has just died recalled in the hope 
that it will return and reanimate the body? 147. What becomes 
of the soul after death ¢ Is there a spirit land where the souls of 
the dead gather? Where is this spirit land? How do the souls 
reach it? 148. Do souls transmigrate into animals, plants, &e. ? 
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When a tribe or clan is called after and reveres a certain species 
of animals or plants (which is the totem of the tribe or clan, see 
No. 4), are the souls of the members of the tribe or clan supposed 
at death to transmigrate into the totem animals or plants? 149. 
Are animals, trees, and plants supposed to have souls? Are they 
ever treated like human beings, spoken to as intelligent creatures, 
dressed in human dress, married to men and women, &c.? 150. 
Are animals and plants thought to possess language of their own ? 
Are any persons supposed to understand the animal or plant 
language’ How do they acquire such knowledge? 151. Are 
inanimate things, such as weapons, clothes, food, &c., supposed to 
have souls which are separable from the things, and which exist 
after the things are destroyed? 152. Are the souls of the dead 
worshipped with prayer, offering, &c. ? 

Demons and Spirits —153. Do they believe in demons and spirits, 
such as spirits of rivers, lakes, the sea, mountains, winds, clouds, 
trees, corn, rice, &c.? 154. Do they pray or sacrifice to these 
spirits ? 155. Are the demons or spirits ever driven away from 
the house, camp, or village? Is there a periodical (e.g. annual) 
expulsion of demons or spirits ? 

Scapegoats.—156. Do they ever employ anything like a scape- 
goat? i.e., do they lade any person, animal, or thing with the 
disease, misfortunes, and sins of an individual, village, or tribe, and 
then kill, expel, throw away, or turn adrift the person, animal, or 
thing so laden, in the hope that the disease, misfortune, or sin will 
thus be carried away? 157. Do they on certain occasions solemnly 
kill animals which at other times are sacred and inviolate, e.q., the 
totem animals? What are these occasions? What ceremonies 
are observed in killing them? What is done with the skin, flesh, 
bloed, and bones of the animal thus killed ? Is it, or any portion 
of it, eaten by the worshippers? What reason do they give for 
these customs ? 

Guardian Spirits—158. Does each man believe that he has a 
guardian spirit? 159. Do they think that their life or fortune is 
bound up with some special object (e.g., an animal, plant, tree, 
stone, &c.), and that if this object is killed, lost, or destroyed, 
they will die? 160. Are such patron objects acquired at birth, 
puberty, or when? What ceremonies are observed in choosing 
them ? 161. How does the man treat his patron object in ordinary 
life and on special occasions, as in sickness, danger, at marriage, 
&c.? 162. When the patron object is an animal does the man ever 
dress in a skin, &c., of an animal of that species ? 

Resurrection.— 163. Do they believe in any form of resurrection ? 
Under what conditions is it supposed that a dead body may be 
resuscitated ? 

The Heavenly Bodies, §:c.—164. Do they worship or show respect 
to the sun, moon, and stars? Have they any ceremonies at the 
new moon, sunrise, sunset, the solstices, equinoxes, &c.? 165. 
Have they any myths about the sky, earth, sun, moon, and stars ? 
166. What do they think becomes of the sun at night? 167. How 
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do they explain the phases of the moon? Also eclipses, thunder, 
lightning, rainbows, rain, wind, and earthquakes ? 168. Have they 
any myths about animals, plants, the sea, rivers, mountains, clouds, 
origin of death, &c.? 169. Give as many of their fables, nursery 
tales, and traditions as you can. 

Sacrifice—170. Are sacrifices offered? Of what nature, and 
to what spirits or gods? 171. Are human beings sacrificed, and 
on what occasions? Are the victims captives or slaves, or 
the sacrificers’ own children? 172. Are substitutes sometimes 
employed in sacrifice ? e.g., will a common animal be sacrificed 
instead of one which is difficult to procure? a part of an animal 
instead of the whole ? an effigy or imitation instead of the real animal 
or thing? 173. Do persons ever sacrifice parts of themselves, as 
hair, finger-joints, blood, &c. ? 

Miscellaneous Superstitions.—174. Have they any superstitions 
about shadows and reflections in the water? 175. About sneezing 
and yawning? 176. About stepping over persons or things 
177. About keeping silence at certain times? 178. About the use 
of the right or left hand or foot? 179. About footprints or the 
impress of their body in sand, on grass, &c.? 180. About 
numbers? 181. About animals and plants? 182. About cutting 
hair or nails? 183. About excrement? 184, About spittle ¥ 
185. About names? Do they object to tell their own names ? or 
to mention the names of any of their relations, of chiefs, the dead. 
&c. ? 186. Are the names of persons changed at different epochs 
of life, or on various occasions, as during sickness or after a death ? 
Are the names of common objects ever changed? What reasons 
do they give for these customs? 187. Describe any other 
curious customs or superstitions which you may have observed. 


Supplementary Questions on the Manners and Customs of Savages. 


Pastoral [ife-—188. Do they keep cattle? and what kind of 
cattle? Does every one keep cattle, or only the chiefs? 189. Do 
they live on the flesh of their cattle or on the milk, or on both ? 
Are cattle killed regularly for food, or only on special occasions 
What are these special occasions? If they object to killing their 
cattle for food, have they any objection to killing and eating game ? 
190. How are the cattle killed? Is there one way of killing them 
when they are to be sacrificed, and another when they are to be’ 
eaten? 191. Is the killing of a head of cattle always or generally 
the occasion of a feast ? Have other persons besides the owner of 
the cattle a right to share in such a feast? 192. Are the cattle 
regarded as sacred in any way? What marks of respect are paid 
to them? 193. Are the cattle milked and tended by men or by 
women ? if by men, are the women rigorously forbidden to enter 
the cattle-yards and to meddle with the cattle? 194. Is any 
special sanctity attached to the dairy, and to the dairyman or 
dairywoman ? Has he or she to undergo any special training for 
the office ? or to perform any ceremonies before or after milking 
the cattle? 195. Are there any superstitious customs or beliefs 
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about milk ? Are any persons, in any circumstances (e.g., when 
wounded ), forbidden to drink it? Isit forbidden to boil the milk 
andwhy? 196. Isdr inking milk together a bond of union between 
the persons drinking? Does it constitute a bar to marriage 
between a man anda woman? 197. Is any special use made of 
the dung aud urine of the cattle in religious or other ceremonies f 
are they used as a means of purifying the person, house, utensils, 
&c.? 198. Is any sanctity ascribed to the grass, or in general to 
the fodder of the cattle? Is it used in ceremonial or religious 
rites? 199. Are the cattle ornamented in any way? are their 
horns twisted into special shapes ? 

Agriculture.—200. Are there any ceremonies or superstitions at 
clearing land for cultivation? at cutting down trees? 201. Any 
superstitious customs at digging wells or bringing water for irriga- 
tion? 202. Howare the lands distributed for purpose of cultivation + 
has each man his own field, or are the fields owned and tilled by all! 
the people in common ? is therea periodical redistribution of land ¢ 
203. Are the same fields tilled year after year, or are they allowed 
to lie fallow for some years after cultivation? 204. If the culti- 
vation shifts periodically from one district to another, is the site 
of the village shifted with it ? or does the village remain per- 
manent? 205. Does each man enjoy the produce of his field ¢ 
or is the produce of all the fields thrown together, and then divided 
amongst all the people? 206. Is the beginning of the New Year 
determined by agricultural operations, as harvest or sowing? Js 
there a period of general licence and lawlessness at the New Year 
or at any other time? 

Miscellaneous.—207. Any superstitions about the birth of twins ? 
203. Any peculiar ceremonies at the reception of strangers, especi- 
ally foreigners or people of a different tribe ? 209. Any super- 
stitous customs at building or occupying anew house? 210. Have 
the natives any kind of money, or anything that passes as money, 
such as cattle, cowries, salt, &c.? 211. How is the succession to 
the chieftainship or kingdom determined? What ceremonies are 
observed at the election or inauguration of chiefs and kings? 212. 
Is the daily life of the king or chief regulated by special rules ? 
Has he to perform any sacred or priestly duties? Describe all 
such rules and duties. 213. How are priests elected ? What rules 
of life have they to observe ? 


Of the Tribes, Dieyerie, Auwminie, Yandrawontha, Yarawuarka, 
Pilladapa, Lat. 31° 0' S., Long. 138° 55’ E. By Gason, 
Beltana, South Australia.’ 


Tribes.—1. Divided into clans, Yandrawontha, Yarrawurka, 
Dieyerie, Auminie, Pilladapa. 2. No distinction of dress or 
mode of wearing the hair. 3. Cannaarra (a vegetable seed), 


' Dr. Stirling observes that Mr. Gason “ was for a long time a mounted con- 
stable in the interior. No man living has been more amongst blacks, or knows 
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Thulraa (rain), Poontha (mice), Woroocathie (emu), Chookooroo 
(kangaroo), Miaroo (rat), Purdie (grub), Murkara (fish), Cappirrie 
(iguano), Kintala (dog), Cowalka (crow). 4. No, don’t regard 
the plants or animals as sacred, will kill and eat the animal or 
plant. 5. Same answer as No. 4, except with regard to their 
creation, as it is related they walked as the animals did, with tails 
on them, the tails were cut off and they stood erect. They having 
promiscuous intercourse with their near relatives, it was not 
pleasing to the sight of their god (Moora Moora). The “ Moora 
Moora” is held by the tribes as being their creator, and who is 
nlways reverenced by them. Not being pleasing to his sight he 
decided that they should be divided into clans such as in No. 3, 
calling the members of the tribes together he divided them into 
different families, that no dog should marry a dog or emu marry 
an emu, and to this day it is religiously carried out. 

Birth, Descent, Adoption.—8. The women seclude themselves, no 
rule or diet, she is given whatever is going: only at the last stage 
of pregnancy, and for a short time after birth of child is she 
considered unclean. 9. No, he treats the matter indifferently 
and not until the wife brings her babe back to the camp he makes 
a fuss over his new-born son or daughter. 10. By the old women 
(ornurses): noceremony. 11. The senior always takes precedence, 
both male and female. 12. Yes, frequently, especially the 
unmarried girls, and those that are married kill all children who 
appear to be puny, or in any way deformed at time of birth. 
preference is generally considered for the males. 13. Take after 
father’s tribe and clan. 14. Yes, frequently to the orphan, and 
creat affection is shown. 

Puberty —15. Yes, his two front teeth of the upper jaw are 
knocked out, and afterwards when the hair begins to show, he is 
circumcised—the knocking of the two teeth out is called “ Chirrin- 
chirrinie.” 16. No. 17. The lads are forbidden to see women 
immediately before and sometime after the initiatory rites, viz.. 
‘**Chirrinchirrinie,” (two teeth knocked out) “ Kurliewonkuna,” 
(circumcision) ‘‘ Willayaroo,” (mutilation of back part of neck) 
the reason for so doing merely traditionary. 18. Circumcise, then 
knock out two teeth of upper jaw, perforate partition of nose, 
traditionary practice. 19. Tattoo on arms and breast parallel lines 
incisions made by sharp piece of flint just through the skin, 
immediately after incision is made red ochre is put on the wounds 
and beaten by a flat stick for « few seconds; these tattoo marks at, 
and before puberty. 20. All young people, males and females 
separate, gather together generally after rain, and one or more - 
tattoos the others, the operators singing a commonplace ditty 
about the fruitfulness of the result of the rain, no signs of pain 
are shown, and all seem to be merry and encouraged or con- 
gratulated after by theelders. 21. Both womenandmen. 22. No. 
more of their ways.” A valuable morograph on the Dieyerie tribe, by Mr. Gason, 


was published in “ The Native Tribes of South Australia i . Adelaide, 1879). It 
supplements the information here given by him.—J. G 
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23. Yes, barbarous custom, at puberty no girl without exception 
is a virgin, it being a national custom to take her virginity at that 
age by force. The modus operandi being not by the natural 
means, but by binding the fingers round with human hair and 
nsing them to force the passage. 24. Yes, merely as a child, no 
rule or custom. 25. No, strict seclusion. 26. Punishment for 
their adultery, a man would be considered a beast to have inter- 
course with her. 

Marriage.—27. A man cannot marry a woman of his own clan, 
(Murdoo). 28. Yes, equally wrong. 29. Yes, the man is tabooed. 
30. Forbidden to have intercourse with blood relations, mothers, 
sisters, first and second cousins, this religious law is strictly carried 
out and adhered to under penalty of death. First and second 
cousins are acknowledged, sisters and brothers and her blood 
relations, same names are given to both first and second cousins 
as brothers and sisters. The greatest curse that can be spoken by 
either man or woman, and that only while in a state of frenzy or 
passion, is to call their opponent during a quarrel “ Booyoolov- 
parchuna,” the meaning of this great curse from ‘‘ Booy«oloo,” 
near relative, “ Parchuna,” all; translation, sexual intercourse 
with all near relatives, including first and second cousins. During 
my many years’ experience amongst the tribes in their uncivilized 
and wild state, I have never known a case of “ Booyoolooparchuna ;” 
admitting that they are a low and degraded race, no tribe could 
be lower in their manners and customs, yet the above law is 
strictly carried out. Woe unto the man or woman who should 
infringe the above sacred law. 31. Yes, according to his influence 
in the tribe, «.e., if his clan (Murdoo) is strong in the tribe he as 
« natural consequence has numerous relatives, therefore can easily 
exchange sisters orcousins. Influential men have always more than 
one wife. I have seen as many as six, and Lave noted that the 
more wives a man has the more indolent he becomes; as they do 
not till the svil, each wife has to go daily in search of food, gather 
seeds, roots, and other vegetable products according to the seasons ; 
the men with plurality of wives stay at home making weapons, 
ornaments, and fishing nets from rushes grown on the banks of the 
lakes. 32. Yes, sometimes eight to twelve (besides ?) their own 
natural husbands what is termed “ Pirraoora.” A Pirraoora takes 
precedence after the natural husband, or natural wife, and it is set 
down by the law of the tribe that no jealousy shall be shown or exist 
under pain of “ Noolieethie” (strangulation) ; yet with this strict 
law I am positive from observations that nearly all their quarrels 
(spring ?) from the men and women “Pirraoora.” The offspring of 
the Pirraoora are affectionately looked after and recognised as if they 
were the natural offspring of the real busband and wife. 33. The 
more wives, the more food, with the less work forthe husbands. 34. 
Given by the elders and chief of the tribe, after consultation with 
the near relatives; presents are always given, viz. :—weapons, 
ornaments, &c., to the father and brothers and near relatives of 
the girl. 35. Takes his wife to his own camp or “ Wurlie.” 
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Sometimes the wife is allotted when a mere child, and when she 
comes to puberty he takes possession of her. 36 to 38. Noceremony. 
39—41. No. 42. Yes, he cobabits (see question No. 23). 43. 
Openly, without stealth, recognised by all. 44. Refer to question 
No. 23. 45. During menstruation and immediately after child- 
birth this custom is strictly adhered to; from my long personal 
observations I have found that the above is strictly carried out. 
46. Yes, continually their wives are lent for prostitution, the 
husband receiving presents, this barbarous custom is carried on by 
all and quite common. 46a. The elder brother claims her as she 
is the wife of his brother, if no brother then she is given away by 
the elders to some man of the tribe, under no circumstances has a 
woman any say or choice for a partner. 47. Certainly, they are 
thought a lot of. 48. Certainly, would sacrifice their lives for one 
another, if called upon. 

Disease and Death.—49. No person dies a natural death, death 
is supposed to be caused by some evil-disposed person of their 
own or neighbouring tribe, they religiously believe this superstition, 
it is called ‘‘ Mookooelieduckuna,” translation: Mookoo “ bone,” 
Dackuna “to strike,” ¢.e., struck by a bone. Many an innocent 
man has been condemned to death through this superstitious 
custom, believing that he had in his possession the small bone of 
a human leg. Wild and excited harangues are held at nights 
regarding the Mookooelie Duckuna, and warnings to the tribe not 
to keep them, or use them under penalty of death. Yet I know 
for certain that no bone is kept or used by any one of the tribe, it 
is purely imaginary. 50. To each tribe there are several doctors 
(Koonkie), these doctors have received power from the devil 
(Cootchie) to heal all sick, they are generally of peculiar and 
eccentric temperaments, entirely wrapped up in superstition, and 
at times reveal some absurd dream to the horror and wonder of 
the tribe; when a man or woman is very ill the “ Koonkie”’ is 
called in when he examines the affected parts, he does a few leger- 
demain and palm tricks with a lot of hanky panky foolery, 
disclosing to the wonder of all long pieces of twine made from 
human hair, pieces of charcoal chips and stones from the affected 
parts ; the patients have such faith in their doctor that they seem to 
get relief. 51. No native contracts a disease or complaint from 
natural causes, the disease is supposed to be caused by some 
enemy, and (in) any serious case the “ Koonkies” or doctors are 
called in, to beat out the devil of the camp “Cootchie.”” This is done 
by the stuffed tail of a kangaroo, by beating the ground in and 
out of the camp, chasing him away for some distance. This causes 
a great deal of merriment amongst the juveniles; all faithfully 
believe the devil is chased out. 52. Camp is removed and a fresh 
one selected after death. 53. The two toes and two thumbs are 
tied together, with the face covered over. The grave is sunk to a 
depth of about 4 feet. At the grave the corpse is placed on the 
backs of two natives in kneeling posture (not relatives); the chief 
or elder of the tribe Lo:ds an enquiry by asking questions to the 
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corpse, the other natives around answer him, i.e., Who killed you ? 
For what reason? Youneverdidanyuneany harm? At what place 
you took ill? All these questions are answered by those around the 
grave generally denouncing some unfortunate innocent man, and 
if the deceased is of any great influence, the accused is condemned. 
The body is lowered into the grave and covered in with earth, 
loose logs are placed on the top; if very cold weather, fires are 
lighted for a few nights, and food placed near the grave. All near 
and dear relatives go into mourning, by smearing themselves over 
the body with white clay; the husband or wife of the deceased are 
not allowed to speak nor utter a word for several months after, 
they making signs for everything they want. 54. Yes, the ghost 
of the departed is feared, no means are taken to prevent its return. 
55. Yes, they are unclean for a few days, presents must be given 
by the relatives to all those who take a, leading part on the inquest. 
56. Yes, go into mourning for several months, never speak, 
painting themselves with white clay. 57. Yes, the bones of the 
dead must never be handled, except by more than one and then 
only to cover them up, should they become exposed at any time. 

Murder.—58. When a murder is committed the accused must 
suffer death from the “Pinya,” a properly constituted armed 
party who prepare themselves some weeks beforehand, the party 
consists of all able-bodied men of the tribe, they surround the 
camp where the victim is without any intimation, and he is killed. 
59. No, death for death, that is their motto. 60. No, refer to No. 
59 answer. 

Property and Inheritance.-—61. No, the boundaries are defined 
by water holes or prominent land marks. 62. The tribes of which 
I write about have no property except a few weapons or orna- 
ments, they are generally buried or destroyed. 63. No property 
exists. 64. Same answer as 63. 

Fire—65. When required. 66. No. 67. Power was given 
them, as the legend runs, by the “ Mooroo Mooroo”’ to afford heat 
when they were cold and to partially cook their food. 

Food.—68. Yes, almost every thing they eat, ie., that is 
nutritious. (a) Yes, fish are forbidden to women during menstru- 
ation. (b) No, all clans. (c) to women. (d) fish in season. (e) 
young men who have not gone through the ceremony of “ Will- 
yaroo ” are forbidden toeat emueggs. The reason assigned for not 
allowing women to eat fish when they have the courses on or to 
bathe in the waters, is that the fish would all die, and the waters 
dry up. A red ochre mark round the mouth of a woman 
indicates that she has the courses, and no one offers them any fish. 
The reason assigned for the boys not being allowed to eat emu 
eggs is that all the emus would die. 6¥. Yes, eat together. 70. 
Yes, certainly. 71. No. 72. Yes, but not for the purpose of 
food, it is for strength and to prevent habitual sorrow ; only the 
fatty portions of the breast, arms, and legs; it is eaten raw just 
before burial and in very small quantities. A black mark of 
charcoal and fat is made around the mouth of all who have 
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partaken of the human flesh. The reason they assign for this 
barbarous custom is that should the relatives not eat they would 
be perpetually crying and become a nuisance to the camp; when 
they eat the fatty portions of an enemy their reason is different, 
they think it will impart strength to them. 73. Answered in 
question 72. 74. The elders address the younger branch of the 
tribe, and tell them to eat as it would give them strength; the old 
men hand the portions of the human flesh to all assembled. 75. 
When not the enemy, only near relatives partake of the dead as 
related in question 72. 76. See question 72. 77. When a man 
is condemned by the properly constituted armed party “ Pinya,’” 
kills: the condemned man, the weapons used in slaying him are 
washed in a small wooden vessel “ Pirra,” and the contents are 
portioned out, to all those of the Pinya, in this way: all lie down 
on their backs and the elders pour some of the bloody mixture 
into the mouths of those lying down; this is supposed to give them 
double strength, courage, and great nerve for any future occasion. 
78. Under no circumstances. 79. No, eat at all times. 80. No, 
they do not believe, but at times crack a joke. 

Hunting and Fishing.—81. As each family has its own fishing 
nets, warnings are given by the elders at night, generally in an 
excited manner, to all young men, not to go out poaching, as it 
was cowardly and they would be punished if caught. I have 
seen some terrible quarrels over poaching, many of the men 
maimed, legs and arms broken and mortal wounds inflicted. Great 
precautions are taken in the hunting of the emu, the hottest days 
are selected, scouts are sent out and after surrounding the emus, 
one man returns to the camp, describing the locality where the 
emus are; the men then carry water for drinking purposes in bags 
made from the skins of Wallaby. A mineral stone which is found 
in a quarry about the size of a pigeon’s egg and smaller named 
Absydiem? and called by them Woroocathiemilkie = Woroocathie 
(emu) Milkie (eye), emu eye; these stones have six sides to them, 
brown colour, light, and almost transparent. These Absydiems are 
wrapped in feathers and fat, and when withina few hundred yards 
of the birds they commence throwing them towards the emus, 
believing there is a charm about the stones and that it prevents 
the emu from running. After killing, the flesh is distributed 
amongst the men, and their feathers carefully collected, and made up 
into ornaments. There is great rejoicing when they return to camp ; 
generally dancing and singing are kept up to a late hour by the 
young men. 82. See No.8l. 83. Prepare wood for cooking. &4. 
Yes, yelling and dancing, all appear very jolly. 85. The bones 
are thrown away as waste. 

Agriculture.—86. Don’t till the soil, absolutely no idea of agri- 
culture. 87. See No. 86. 88. No, agriculture. 89. No. 90-¥6. 
No knowledge of agriculture. 


' Some words such as “and the Pinya,” seem wanting in the manuscript 
before “ kills the condemned man.”—J. G. F. 
3 The writer probably means obsidian.—J. G. F. 
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War.—97. Firstly, greatest of secrecy, firmness, councils of war, 
many times amongst men only, their schemes are never divulged to 
women. 98. Decorating with feathers and painting their body 
in a hideous way. 99. Yes, the old and infirm men are left behind 
to protect the women, their time is passed in singing for the safe 
return of the war party. 100. No,do not mutilate the dead. 101. 
Great rejoicing by the women, the warriors relate the fight, if any 
of their party should be killed there is great lamentation for 
several days. 102. No. 

Government.—103. Yes, recognised form of government acknow- 
ledged by heads or chiefs. These chiefs make, with the consent of 
the tribe, alliances, peace, friendships or war, send ambassadors, and 
on very important occasions send ambassadresses to treat with 
the neighbouring tribes ; great apparent kindness is shown to them 
and no offer of treachery when on a mission of dispute. These 
ambassadresses are prostituted by the enemy as a matter of custom 
and as a sign of friendship. 104. Elective, according to the 
influence of their clan (Murdoo), oratory power. 

Oaths and Ordeals. —-105. Promiscuous sexual intercourse, 
jealousy strictly forbidden, low animal intercourse without fear 
or favour, on these special occasions. 106. Yes, terrible obliga- 
tions unknown to child or woman, promising never to divulge what 
they see or hear to child or woman. This oath is carried out 
solemnly. I have never known it to be broken, in fact it 
is impossible for any Aborigine to divulge their secret ceremonies. 
Before I was initiated to all their horrible secret ceremonies, 
circumcision, &c., I had to promise in the presence of over 100 
natives that I would not divulge what I heard and saw to child or 
woman. The sign or penalty is a motion of the right hand press- 
ing slightly on the throat, meaning strangulation, “ Noclieethie.” 
When I was first allowed to see the first secret ceremony, I had no 
trouble after, as they had confidence in me, and frequently invited 
me to their more important secret ceremonies. 

Salutations.—107. No notice at first, until he or she sits down, 
when the friends or relations sit around, and the news is whispered, 
whatever it may be, and repeated in aloud voice to the whole camp. 
Dear friends and relatives always embrace, women wail or par- 
tially ery. 

Arithmetic.—108. Three (3). Coornoo Mundroo Parcoola. 109. 
Generally on hands, very seldom go beyond five. 110. Not for 
counting, but sticks or marks on the ground are used to illus- 
trate. 111. No. (e.g.), yes, and stand for five, but must be spoken, 
viz., twice two and one, i.e.. Mundroo, Mundroo, Coornoo. 112. 
Marpoo, meaning many, a great many, a lot. 

Writing.—113. Not as messages, carving weapons, ornaments, 
and shells, but never used as messages. All messages are sent 
verbally. There are many sticks notched and carved, for the 
purpose of indicating certain signs or customs. 

Measurement of Time.—114. By the sun. 115. Speak of the 
different times of the position of the sun. 116. Both. 117. Yes, 
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when anticipating a grand ceremony they refer to the first or last 
quarter of the moon. 118. Beyond their comprehension, 119 
to 121. No. 122. No, they have no year. 123. No. 

Games, Dances—124. Dancing, singing, playing with the ball, 
“Chuboochuboo,” sham fighting, racing, swimming and diving, 
and many other simple games of amusement. 125. “ Chuboo- 
chuboo”’ is a wallaby skin, stuffed with grass, and about the size 
of afootball. Men, women, ‘and children play the game by throwing 
it up in the air and catching i it with their hands. The principle of 
it is to keep it going in the air and not let it fall to the ground ; 
there is great merriment over the game and never any quarrelling. 
“Kurdiewonkana.” This dance men and women only take part in, 
regular form and position, keeping splendid time to the rattle of 
the beat of two boomerangs; some of the women keep time by 
clapping their hands between their thighs; promiscuous sexual 
intercourse follows after the dance, jealousy is forbidden. ‘“ Sham- 
fighting.” All men take part, throwing their weapons lightly in 
good part, humorous and never any quarrelling, and on this occa- 
sion young men who are to be circumcised are announced after the 
dance. “ Mindarie.” Dance or peace festival, all the tribe and 
neighbouring tribes are invited to attend. Great preparations are 
made some weeks before. There is great rejoicing at the coming 
festival, which is generally held at the full of the moon, and kept 
up all night. The men are artistically decorated with down and 
feathers, with all kinds of designs, crosses, diamonds, circles and 
parallel lines. The down and feathers are stuck on their bodies 
with blood freshly taken from their penis; they are also nicely 
painted with various colours, tufts of boughs tied on their ankles 
to make a noise while dancing. Promiscuous sexual intercourse 
is carried on secretly: many quarrels occur at this dance. I 
have seen as many as 1,000 take part on a hard clay flat, lit up 
by tires kept burning by the women. The dancing is very artistic 
with precision and regularity; all have wild savage appearance 
and heinous expression. ‘ Mobierrie,” the making of a harvest 
of rats. Many weeks’ preparation before the dance comes off, no 
quarrelling is allowed, promiscuous sexual intercourse during the 
ceremony. ‘“ Cuttaunna,” dance during moonlight nights, generally 
in good seasons. Men sit around in circles, the women dance and 
sing around the men, cansing a great deal of amusement to the 
younger folk. This dance and many other dances, which carries 
no matter of importance to the government of the tribe, is only 
kept up for two or three hours. In very bad seasons with long 
droughts, feeling the pinch of poverty, no amusement of any kind 
is resorted to. No dances of a religious nature occur. Special 
dances in the making of rain, harvest of iguanas, bountiful supply 
of fish, rats, snakes, &c. 

Magie and Divination —126. Yes, the doctors ‘‘ Koonkie”’ palm 
pieces of charcoal and small pieces of sticks and string. They do 
it so quickly that the ignorant look on with wonder, and thoroughly 
believe it. These pieces of charcoal, &c., are supposed to be taken 
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out of the bowels, heart, and brain of the sick patient, whom they 
are treating, man, woman, or child. 127. Professional doctors, 
‘‘ Koonkie,”’ cure and bewitch enemies. 128. By a dream he is 
supposed to receive the power from the devil “Cootchie.” 129. 
All take part in the rain making; they avert the thunder and 
lightning by calling on their Mooramoora, “their creator or good 
spirit,” to drive away the devil, ‘* Koonkie.” These wild and 
excited cries are painful to hear. 130 to 132. No. 

Religious and Political Associations.—123. No. 

Men as Women, Women as Men.—134. Never, either with males 
or females. 135. Never happens. 

Sleep Forbidden.—136. No, under no ceremony or rite, sleep is 
not forbidden. 

Ceremonial Uncleanness.—137. None other. 

Doctrine of Souls.—138. No, the soul as breath ascends to the 
heavens, at times turns into old trees, large rocks, &c. They have 
no future. 139. Yes, it departs at death. 140. By the mouth. 
141. Caused by being in the presence of the devil ‘“‘ Koonkie,” it 
is considered an evil omen to have a bad dream, they become 
frightened, believing in the reality of what they see in the dreams. 
142. No such thought. 143. Same answer as 142. 144 to 146. 
No. 147. To the heavens “ Purricwillpanina,” no spirit land, no 
future hunting land. 148. No, do not change. 149. No. 150. 
Yes, they think that all and everything was (has ?)a language. No, 
they do not understand their languages, but are great botanists 
and naturalists, not aherb, bush, grass, flower, tree, and creeping 
vermin, or animals, but what they have a name, and the different 
families to which they belong. 151 and L52. No. 

Demons and Spirits.— 153. Yes, a gigantic demon called 
‘““Kurdiemurkara ” is supposed to live at the bottom of the lakes 
and large water holes. Children are warned against wading or 
swimming in the lakes without protection. They are wrapt in 
superstition. 154. No. 155. No, it is perpetually located, or 
live (lives ?) even when the waters of the lakes dry up. 

Scapegoats.—156. No, there is no scapegoat. All afflicted, infirm, 
diseased, imbecile, blind, deaf, or otherwise afflicted, are never put 
away. On the contrary, the greatest sympathy is shown, while the 
greatest care and attention is paid the infirm and sick. This is. 
one of their grand points of character, and one that the civilised 
white man must admire. 157. Certainly not. 

Guardian Spirits—158. No, they believe the ‘“ Mooramoora ” 
created them, and will look after their future. 159 and 160. No. 
161. Has no portion. 162. No. 

Resurrection.—163. Don’t believe in the resurrection. 

The Heavenly Bodies, §c.—164. No form of worship or respect ; 
looked upon with wonder at the moon and stars. No ceremonies. 
165. The milky way is supposed to be the largest creek or river, 
“ Kirriepinua,” Kirrie, “creek,” Pinna, “large,” 7.e., the larges: 
river. The Aurora Australis when it appears is a supposed warn- 
ing that some of the tribe is condemned to death by some neigh- 
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bouring tribe, and great fearisshown. The matter is talked about 
for several days. 166. Fresh one every day. 167. By the pre- 
vailing course of the wind and prevailing quarter of the rain. 
Eclipses, rain, thunder, lightning, rainbows, wind, and Aurora 
Australis,—all these are supposed to be the works of the evil one, 
and a general warning to be good. 168. No, they will relate mad 
and absurd nursery and tall yarns, how a man appeared to them as 
a magpie, hawk, &c. This generally originates ina dream. 169. 
At times an old man, when in good humour, will relate some wild 
tales to the younger folk, 7.e., how he killed some wild black fellow 
when he was a young man, and how he was speared through the 
body, and left no wounds visible. These childish stories are 
listened to with the greatest interest and wonder, and believed. 

Sacrifice—170. No sacrifices are offered. 171 to 173. No. 

Miscellaneous Superstitions—174 to 176. No. 177. Yes, at 
certain times silence is required under pain of strangulation. 178. 
No. 179. Yes, it is unlucky to tread on an old footprint, either 
in sand or stone. 180 and 181. No. 182. Yes, long hair should 
not be cut unless by the consent of the elders, as they believe the 
hair would not. grow again. The hair is preserved and used in 
many important ceremonies by spinning it and making bags and 
girdles, worn as ornaments around the waist of young men imme- 
diately after circumcision. 183 and 184. No. 185. Yes, no name 
of the departed should ever be mentioned. This superstitious 
custom is strictly observed; they shudder when a white man 
mentions the name of any departed native and carries with it 
“bad luck,” Uthabutha, 186. Yes, at birth the child gets a name, 
either male or female, and after a male is circumcised and the 
female comes to puberty, then they are re-christened by the father, 
who is supposed to be inspired by their creator ‘‘ Mooramoora.” 
187. The hair of both male and female person is burnt off for 
purposes of cleanliness; the whiskers are plucked out. 

Pastoral Life.-—188 to 199. No cattle are kept by the aborigines 
of Australia. 200 to 206. Noagriculture. In no part of Australia 
is the soil tilled by the aborigines, except what they have learnt 
from the white man. The only race, I believe, on earth who do 
not till the toil. 

Miscellaneous.—207. Yes, they are destroyed; to keep them 
would be a disgrace, likening them unto dogs. 208. Received in 
silence, no outward show until their mission is told; then at night 
they argue over the presence of the strangers, generally in a peace- 
able mauner. 


On the Habits. §c., of the Aborigines in district of Powell’s Creek, 
Northern Territory of South Australia. By the StaTionMasTeEk, 
Powell’s Creek, Telegraph Station. 


Tribes.—1. They are divided into tribes only. The local tribe 
is known as * Tchingalees,” those to the south as “ Warramungas,” 
to tke cast as “ Kooringees,” and westward as “ Kakaringas.” 
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2. No distisguishing difference in dress or mode of wearing 
hair. (3, 4.) 5. No story or legend as to origin of the tribes ; 
the vld men say blacks first came here from the westward 
direction. 

Birth, Descent, Adoption.—7 to 9. No ceremony of any descrip- 
tion observed at births by either father or mother. 10. The child 
is named by the father and takes his name or name of a dead 
relative. No godfather or godmother or any special observances. 
(11.) 12. Children are often killed at birth. If the mother is 
ailing, or in poor condition, the child is usually strangled 
immediately after birth. No regular custom of killing the first- 
born or last born. They would preferably rear a male child, but 
Jack almost all maternal feeling. 15. When father and mother 
belong to different tribes, the child would be reckoned to the 
father’s tribe. (14.) 

Puberty.—15. Lads at puberty are taken to any adjoining tribe, 
and after one day’s palaver and corroboree, they are circumcised at 
daylight the following morning. Sub-incision is performed when 
lads attain manhood or hair grows on face. (16, 17.) 18. Two 
front upper teeth are also then knocked out. ‘The teeth are dis- 
tributed to the relatives or friends to be used as ornaments or to 
play with. 19. Cicatrices raised on breast, abdomen, arms and 
shoulders of lads at puberty, as ornaments, and also to prepare 
them for the more painful operation of circumcision and sub- 
incision. (20.) 21 to 22. Both sexes have cicatrices raised, more 
or less, over the body, and it is common to all the tribes. 23 to 25 
No ceremony performed on girls at puberty, nor have special or 
any rules to be observed at tirst menstruation. 26. Explanation 
of cause of menstruation is that the lubra (girl) dreams that a 
bandicoot scratched her vagina, causing the blood to flow. 

Marriage.—27. It is usual to marry a woman of the same tribe, 
but numerous cases where the woman has been captured from 
adjoining tribe. 28. Unmarried men having sexual intercourse 
with women of the tribe, if found out would lead to a “ growl” 
more or less serious, by relatives of the woman or by the old 
men of the tribe. (29,30.) 31. Polygamy is common, more so 
amongst the old men, who find a plurality of wives useful in 
hunting for them, and as carriers when shifting camp, &e. 32. 
A woman can have only one husband. (33.) 34. A wife may be 
purchased from her relations by presents of spears, womeras, 
boomerangs, &c. 35. After being purchased or captured, the 
woman is generally taken away to a distance and kept more or 
less isolated with her husband for some months until she con- 
tentedly settles down to the new order of things. They would 
then both gradually rejoin the tribe and live as man and wife. 
(36.) 37 to 41. No marriage ceremonies of any sort. 42 to 44. 
A man would cohabit with his wife immediately if old enough, if 
not he may prefer to wait a time, or by the use of a stone knife 
enlarge the vagina sufficiently to have connexion. The latter 
mode is not uncommon amongst them. 435. A man would not 
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cohabit with women during menstruation, pregnancy, or shortly 
after childbirth. 46. Wives are sometimes exchanged. 46a. A 
widow is free to marry, the relations of her late husband would 
probably be consulted in the negotiations. 47 to 48. Men and 
women related may speak to and look at each other. If not re- 
lated it is not usual to. 

Disease and Death.—49. Cause of death or illness is ascribed to 
some strange blackfellow, belonging to another tribe, who has 
doomed a certain man or woman to die, or suffer from ill-health. 
It is not unusual, such is their superstitious belief that a man 
apparently in good health, will, in a very short time lose condition 
and die, under the impression that he has been doomed by a mem- 
ber of some other tribe. 50. The remedy usually attempted is for 
the old man of the tribe to place his mouth on or near the seat of 
pain, and continue singing in an imploring manner for some time 
at intervals. Fat of any sort is also rubbed into the painful parts. 
(51.) 52. After death a general wailing ensues and may continue 
for two or three days, the women score their heads and thighs till 
blood flows freely. The older women may refuse to speak for two 
or three months, expressing their wishes by hand signs, a species 
of deaf and dumb language, in which both men and women are 
wonderfully proficient. The men score their thighs only. 53. 
Shortly after death a stage cons‘sting of boughs is built in the 
branches of a tree, the corpse placed thereon and covered with 
boughs. Decrepit old gins or men are sometimes buried in the 
ground. Reason given for planting body in tree, is to allow those 
interested to examine the body at any time, and try to discover 
any marks which would enable them to find out what blackfellow 
caused the death, and by so doing retaliate on him or his friends. 
54. The ghost of the departed is greatly feared and would eat any- 
one on the slightest provocation. Nothing done to propitiate the 
ghost, but he is given a very wide berth. (55.) 66. No special 
rules or mourning garb after death. (57.). 

Murder.—58. All members of a victim's tribe are expected to 
avenge his murderer. Only close relations of the murderer are 
responsible. 59. No compensation allowed. 60. A murderer would 
not be regarded as unclean or be under any special rules. 

Property and Inheritance——61. No tribal or individual property 
in land. 62. Worldly goods would descend to and be shared 
amongst a man’s father, mother, and children. If neither were 
alive, goods would be burnt. 63. Man’s wife or brother cannot 
participate. (64.) 

Fire.—65. This is obtained by placing on the ground a piece of 
flat dry wood, in which a small hole has been made. The point of 
a round piece of dry wood about 9 inches in length is inserted 
in the hole, and rapidly revolved by being rubbed in the palms of 
both hands causing friction, which in a short time causes the wood 
to smoke, and set alight small fragments of. dry bark, &c., 


placed round the hole in the wood. (66.) 67. Nostory of origin 
of fire. 
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Food.—68. Women, youths, and children cannot eat certain food, 
such as bandicoot, snake, iguana, the reason being that they are 
not good for making strong bone and flesh, and would probably 
cause sores to break out on the body. Kangaroo is common food 
to all. The exceptions quoted are always reserved for the full 
grown men of the tribe, and the old men in particular. The real 
reason for debarring women and youths from certain foods is 
because it is not so plentiful as kangaroo, and therefore considered 
more of a treat and so reserved for the adults. 69. Men and 
women eat separately. In campmen invariably keep together and 
the women likewise. The married ones at dusk choosing separate 
camps and pairing off. 70. Children eat with grown up people, 
mostly with the mother. (71.) 72 to 76. Cannibalism not prac- 
tised locally, but tribes in back country occasionally indulge in it. 
(77, 78, 79.) 80. By eating the flesh of the kangaroo or emu they 
are enabled to jump or run faster in consequence. 

(Hunting and Fishing.—81 to 85.) 

Agriculture.—86 to 96. None whatever, nor will they benefit 
themselves by the experience gained from the Whites. 

War.—07 to 99. Before going to war and on return a corroboree 
is held. 100. Slain enemies not mutilated. 101, 102. No special 
rules are observed in connection with war. : 

Government.—103, 104. None whatever, the oldest man in the 
tribe would usualiy carry most sway in tribal matters. 

Oaths and Ordeals.—105, 106. None. 

Salutations.—107. No form of salutation. 

Arithmetic.—108. Any number up to ten can be counted on the 
fingers. 1O9 to 112. Anything over that quantity usually de- 
scribed as ‘‘ plenty” or “many” and explained by opening and 
closing the hands several times. No other form of counting. 

Writing.—113. When a messenger is sent from one tribe to 
another, he usually carries a symbol of some sort with him, more 
as a credential from his tribe as their representative or ambas- 
sador. He would explain the nature of his business by word of 
mouth. 

Time.—114 to 123. Is reckoned by “ moons,” and seasons (wet 
and dry). No other measurement of time. 

Games, Danees.—124. Corroborees appear to be their only form 
of amusement, that is singing and dancing. Wonderful time is 
kept by beating two womeras or other sticks together. A hollow 
bamboo about 3 or 4 feet in length is blown into, causing 
a booming, humming sound, accompanying the singers. The 
lubras (women) are debarred from most corroborees. ‘Those in 
which they are allowed to join, they assist the singers, and keep 
time by striking their thighs with the palm of their hand. 125. 
On no occasion do they participate in the dancing. Some of their 
dances are imitations of animals such as the kangaroo, emu, and 
frog. No special object in it, merely a pastime. Lubras, however, 
are not allowed to attend these corroborees. The men lead them 
to understand there is something mysterious in connection there- 
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with, but in reality there is not. It is a very slightly varied 
repetition of the ordinary corroboree. No dances ever of the nature 
of a religious rite. 

Magic and Divination.—126 to 132. Not practised in any shape 
or form. 

Resurrection.—Their belief is that death means being finally 
disposed of. Have no idea of any form of resurrection. 


Victoria River Downs Station, Northern Territory, South Australia. 
By Liybsay Cravrorp.' 


Tribes—1. Yes, the natives are divided into tribes, and every 
tribe speaks a different dialect, and very few of the different 
tribes are linguists and able to understand one another. 

Birth, Descent, Adoption —7. No ceremonies observed. 8. No. 
(9 to 12.) 13. Children take the name of the father’s family. 
The tribe being divided into families, viz., on Pt. Darwin, in the 
Larrakeeyal tribe, there is the Mungylah family, and Miranda 
family, and several other families in this tribe. (14.) 

Puberty.—15. Yes. The only tribe that do not practise cir- 
cumcision or other rites is the Larrakeeyah tribe at Pt. Darwin 
and Southport. All other tribes outside of Pt. Darwin to Pene 
Creek (some seven or eight different tribes), and then on from 
Pene Creek to Daly Waters practise circumcision. From New- 
castle Waters to Tennant’s Creek as far as my knowledge extends 
the natives split the tube of the penis right from the testicle bag 
to the point straight open, the penis is then quite flat. When the 
man makes water he sits on his haunches, holds the point of the 
penis up, and the water runs down the outside of the bag. In 
these tribes the women stand up and spread their legs open to 
make water. The usual order of things is reversed. The rite is 
performed at about the age of twelve. The lad is held down by 
five or six strong men and then the penis cut open. After this 
ceremony the lad is considered a young man and has to go through 
other rites before he is considered a man. Of course a great 
corroboree takes place during the making of young men. Natives 
from other tribes are allowed to cross the boundary of their country 
and attend, all hostilities between two tribes are deferred. (16.) 
17. About seventeen years ago, in Southport, I had a young 
man of the Larrakeeyah tribe working for me. He was to be made 
a man, and the ordeal he had to go through was, that he must not 
go near water fora month, and must not look at, or be seen by a 


1 Dr. Stirling in a note states that the writer is the manager of a very large 
cattle station on the Victoria river. He adds, ‘ Blacks in the neighbourhood 
very hostile—constant attacks and reprisals.’ The writer (Mr. Crauford) 
mentions that he has lived among the blacks for twenty years, but that “ during 
the last ten years, in fact since the first white man settled here, we have held no 
communication with the natives at all, except with the rifle. They have never 
been allowed near this station or the outstations, being too treacherous and 
warlike.”—J. G. F. 
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woman during this time; at the end of three weeks you could 
smell him! I used to try my best to make him see a woman but he 
did not, and got made a mau. He used to camp with other young 
men away from the main camp. I forgot to mention in answer to 
No. 15 that all the Victoria River country natives split the penis. 
18. The Newcastle Waters tribe knock out the two front teeth 
(top side), also all tribes bore a hole through the nose. 19. All 
tribes have large marks cut on the breast, shoulders, and thighs. 
Women, when a baby or husband dies, have a lot of marks scored 
on their backs. Also if any woman or young man has any great 
friend, the friend makes a mark, generally on the thigh. They 
know of no reason why thisis done. I imagine it is done purely for 
ornament. (20.) 21. Yes, both men and women. 22. No. 23. 24, 
Yes, the Larrakeeyah tribe used to cover the girl up with dirt for 
the three days, at her first menstruation, but this has, I think, died 
out since civilization spoilt them, I do not know if other tribes do 
the same. 25. With civilized boys (men), their women generally 
sleep away from the men during menstration. 26. They reckon 
a man would get diseased if he had connection during a woman’s 
menstruation. 

Marriage.—27. As a rule the members of a tribe intermarry. As 
soon as a female child is born she is given toa young man. He 
has to wait until she is fit before he can marry. At other times 
an old woman is given toa young man. Occasionally a man will 
steal a woman from another tribe and keep her. I do not think 
they care what relation the female of the tribe is that they marry, 
so long as she is not a sister. 28to33. After about thirty years of 
age a man is allowed to have as many women as he likes. and the 
older he gets the younger the girls are that he gets, probably to 
work and get food for him, for in their wild state the man is too 
proud to do anything except carry a woomeraand spear. (34 to 36.) 
37. There is no marriage ceremony. (38 to 41.) 42. Yes, at 
once. (If astrange woman is captured from another tribe or from 
the whites, all the men have connection with her, one after the 
other until, as a rule, the woman dies.) (43 to 44.) 45. Men do 
not cohabit with the women during menstruaticn. (46.) Relative to 
questions 47, 48, the following came under my notice during my 
residence at Powell’s Creek. The first man and woman I got to 
come in were two old people with three youngsters. I found the 
woman could not or would not talk, and that she communicated 
with her husband and children by signs. I imagined she was deaf 
and dumb, until I got other women, and found them the same. 
After some time, I found out from these natives that when a 
woman is married and has children she is not allowed to speak at 
all until she has done breeding. I found that all the unmarried 
girls and old women were allowed to talk. Also that young boys 
(only certain ones) were not allowed to talk when certain chief 
men of the tribe were present. After a Jot of persuasion I got 
the first old man to let his lubra speak, after that he could never 
stop her again. She is still at Powell’s Creek. Her name 
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Numigilly. This is the only tribe I know of that has this 
custom. 

Disease and Death —49. They have no idea. 50. On the upper 
Victoria, in a creek running into the Victoria, there is a hot 
mineral spring. We caught about fifteen women sitting in this, 
at daylight, some of them had nasty sores, a sort of skin disease, 
and I fancy they cure themselves in this way. There is also a hot 
spring in the Douglas River, twenty-five miles from Pine Creek, 
where the natives do the same thing. 51. In some tribes the 
natives think, that if any member of the tribe gets sick, that it is 
caused by a member of another tribe, and that this man comes in 
the shape of a bird and steals the sick man’s kidney fat, and if the 
man dies the relatives of the dead man fix on some unfortunate in 
the other tribe, and wait until they get an opportunity of sueaking 
on him, and kill him. I knew this to occur in Southport, when 
the relatives killed three young men that had come down country 
with a teamster. 53. In the more northern tribes the dead are 
buried. On the Victoria they put them in atree. On the Table- 
land thev make stages and cover them with the bark of the 
ti-tree. They often carry bones of children about with them. 
54. Are frightfully superstitious, and frightened of an evil spirit 
at night time, and do not as a rule move about at night. (55 to 57.) 

(Murder.—58 to 60.) (Property and Inheritance.—61 to 64.) 

Fire——65. Fire is obtained by having a bit of pithy soft wood 
and a bit of hard wood. The hard wood is worked between the 
palms of the hands on the soft wood, and as soon as fire is obtained 
a piece of ti-tree bark is used to spread the flame. (66.) 67. A 
superstition is that if anyone makes water on the camp fire he will 
die. 

Fcod.—68. The old men eat anything. Certain food is for- 
bidden to women and children, generally the best, such as kangaroo, 
&c. The women generally get the bones when the men have 
finished. (69 to 71.) 72. Cannibalism is practised occasionally but only 
by old men and women who eata baby, thereby thinking they will get 
the youngster’s strength. A man told me a tale about the blacks 
on the McKinlay at the twelve mile between Pine Creek and 
Burrundie. He got his information from the chief of the tribe, 
English name Billymuck. That there existed in the ranges at the 
twelve miles, a large cave, full of bones of men, and at certain 
periods say once in six or seven years, that it was a custom of 
certain old men and chiefs of the tribe to retire to this cave, taking 
a younger man with them to go throngh a ceremony, which, if he 
passed, then made him one of them; if he failed, they then killed him 
and ate him, putting the bones with the others. The man that told 
me was a reliable man and I think it is true. I have a girl here 
that assures me that the first child she had died and that her 
mother ate it. She was young and not entitled to any of the tit- 
bits. 
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On the Manners, Customs, Religion, Superstitions, §c., of the 
Natives of Central Australia. By W. H. Wittsuire, lst C.M.C." 


Tribes—The Aborigines are divided into four clans, viz., 
Pultarra, Commarra, Perula, and Aponunga. 2. They are dis- 
tinguished by the mode of wearing the hair, and knocking out a 
front tooth. 3. They name their children after animals, trees and 
places, ranges, creeks and gorges. 4. No. 5. Not considered. 

Birth, Descent, Adoption.—7. 8. The mother is isolated until she 
is able to leave her seclusion with the baby. 9. The husband does 
not observe any rules, but is proud if the offspring isa boy. 10. 
No ceremony, no god-father, &c. 11. No. 12. Yes, often female 
children are killed at birth. 13. The children of a Pultarra 
mother, are Perulas. The children of a Commarra mother are 
Aponungas. 14. No. 

Puberty.—15. Yes, at puberty they (the males) are circumcised, 
and a fortnight after the urethra is cut down from the head of 
the penis about 2 inches. 16. No. 17. Yes, for a month. 18. 
Yes, knock out a front tooth of the females. 19. Yes, cut the 
skin with sharp stones, and fill up with ashes, straight lines and 
half circles, on chest and arms. 20. Nil. 21. Both men and 
women. 22. In some cases. 23. Yes, they are cut with a stone 
knife. 24. Yes, remain secluded until it is over. 25. Yes. 
26. Perhaps a fight. 

Marriage.—27. Compelled to marry a woman of a different 
tribe. 28. It would be tantamount to incest, and he would 
probably be killed. (29, 30.) 31. Yes, I have known them to 
have four. 32. No, only one. 33. No reason. 34. Sometimes 
by capture, sometimes given. 35. To his own bough wurley. 
36. No. 37. No ceremony. 38 to 40. No. 41. Yes, they go away 
together. 42. Immediately after marriage. 43. Sometimes they 
cohabit before he takes her for good. 44. In some tribes the old 
men take them first. 45. Yes, only during menstruation and 
pregnancy. 46. Yes, this is very common, they often bring them 
up to white men and beg of them to take them. 47. Yes, 
has to find food for her, if she is a widow; yes, she may speak to 
any but the young men. 48. Certainly, they love each other very 
much. 

Disease and Death.—49. They think another black has pointed 
a bone at them. 50. By making a corroboree, viz., singing and 
slapping their thighs. 51. Nil. 52. They beat their heads until 
the blood flows, and weep bitterly if a near relation. 53. Buried 
in doubled-up position. 54. Yes, they drawa line and in the dark 
they keep the ghost from returning. 55. No. 56. Supposed to 
mourn and cover their heads with pipeclay. 57. No. 


_ | Dr. Stirling states that the writer has had a great deal to do with the natives 
in his capacity of police trooper. His communication is dated from the Mounted 
Police Barracks, Adelaide, South Australia.—J. G. F. 
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Murder.—58. Yes, they track him up and try to kill him, and 
do eventually. 59. No. 60. If he has killed one of another tribe, 
he is thought a lot of. 

Property and Inheritance—61. No. 62 They have none. 
63. No. 

Fire.—65. By rubbing two pieces of mulga wood together, and 
kept nearly always burning. 66 and 67. No. 

Food.—68. Yes, the elder natives, all but pork. 69. No, the 
men eat alone, and throw what they can’t eat tothe women. 70. 
Yes. 71. Only the men apart from the women. 72. Yes, they 
eat those who offended them. 73. Because the deceased saw 
some ceremony of theirs. 74. Yes, the females clear out on these 
occasions, by order. 75. Children not allowed to cat it. 76. 
Buried. 77. No. 78. Prohibited from seeing the blood of women 
during their courses. 79. No. 80. Have not heard. 

Hunting and Fishing. -81. Not any. 82 to 85. No. 

Agriculture.—86 to 96. No idea of. 

War.—97. They paint and adorn their bodies with feathers and 
leaves. 98. To keep watch. 99. Yes, to be on the watch incase of 
lubra stealing. 100. Sometimes cut the beard off. 101. Make a 
great corroboree to welcome them back. 102. He is thought a 
great warrior, they give him presents. 

Government.—103. Only the old chiefs. 104. Hereditary to the 
chiefs’ children. 

Oaths and Ordeals. 105 and 106. No. 

Salutations.—107. The men wave their boomerangs, and the 
young women kiss each other, in fact they all talk together. 

Arithmetic.—l08. Only up to five, after that it is called a‘mob. 
109. Yes, sometimes on the fingers and toes. 110. Yes, 
frequently. 111. No. 112. After five all is called “ ec-nurra,” 
or many. 

Writing.—113. By notching sticks. 

Measurement of Time.—114. No, are only guided by the 
position of the sun and the moon. 115. By looking at shadows 
of trees. 116. Up to five. 117. No. 118. By seasons and fruits. 
119. No. 120, 121, 122, 123. Nothing known. 

Games, Dances.—124. Blowing into hollow logs, making 
unearthly noises. 125. Dancing, imitating animals, so as they can 
lend each other their wives, not of a religious nature. 

Magic and Divination.—126. Yes. 127. They cure diseases by 
superstitions. 128. Born a doctor. 129. Yes, they make rain 
by singing corroborees. 139. No. 181. Yes. 132. No. 

Religious and Political Associations.—133. Not any. 

Men as Women, Women as Men.—134, 135. Never done. 

Sleep forbidden.—136. No. 

Ceremonial uncleanness.—137. Unknown. 

Doctrine of Souls.—138 to 152. Nothing is known of the doctrine 
of souls. 

Demons and Spirits—153 and 154. No. 155. They do believe 
that old camps are haunted, and they believe in devils. 
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Scapegoats.—156 and 157. No. 

Guardian Spirits —158. They have none. 159 to 162. No. 

Resurrection.—163. They believe when they die they return in 
the shape of an animal. 

The Heavenly Bodies, §c.—164. They do not worship the 
heavenly bodies. (165 to 169.) 

Sacrifice.—170, to 173. 

Miscelluneows Superstitions—(174 to 184.) 185. They will not 


mention the names of the dead. 


South Australia; Aborigines; Mode of Burial. By E. Hamirton, 
Protector of Aborigines. 


Every tribe differs in its mode of burial. Among the Adelaide 
tribe as soon as a person dies there is a general lamentation, 
consisting of a loud cry made by relatives and friends. The 
body is immediately wrapped up in skins or clothing worn during 
life, in the course of a day or two it is placed upon the “ Wir- 
katti”’ or bier, which is made of branches crossed so as to form 
radii of a circle, and an examination entered upon as to the cause 
of death The bier is carried upon the shoulders of five or six 
persons over places where the deceased had been living. One 
person is placed under the bier, professedly in conversation with 
the dead, and asks, “ What person has killed you, do you know 
him?” If the corpse says ‘‘ No one,” the inquest ceases, but if it 
state that some person has, the bier moves round ; the corpse is said 
to produce the motion influenced by “ Kuinyo” (a fabulous person). 
The alleged murderer may be present, if so, the bier is carried 
round and one of the branches made to touch him, and a battle 
ensues, either immediately, or in the course of aday ortwo. At 
the time of burial, the body is removed from the bier and 
deposited in a grave from 4 to 6 feet deep. Children under 
four years old are not buried for some moaths after death: the 
are carefully wrapped up and carried upon the back of the 
mother during the day, and at night serve as a pillow, uncil they 
become quite dry and mummy-like ; they are then buried, but with 
what ceremony [| don’t know, as I have not witnessed it. 

The Murray tribes differ from the Adelaide in performing this 
ceremony, the body is carried from the wurley upon a bier, and 
placed near the grave. The mourners then crowd round it, and 
the men, women and children weep and howl for about an hour. 
Besides weeping and howling, the female relatives make numerous 
superficial incisions upon the thigh, from 6 to 12 inches long. 
The men then proceed to examine into the cause of death, whether 
the individual has been killed or died a natural death. The 
abdomen of the dead body is uncovered and an incision made 
from 3 to 4 inches long, in the right hypogastric region, 
the bowels and omentum are turned out, and a portion of the 
latter cut away and placed in a bunch of green leaves. If the 
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individual has been killed by an adverse tribe, they state that a 
cicatrix is found in the omentum, but if he died a natural death 
the omentum presents a normal appearance. The intestines are 
replaced and the body depesited in the grave with the head lying 
to the west. Two relatives then jump upon the body and as if in 
a paroxysm of frenzy seize each other by the hair of the head, and 
unmercifully drag, shake, and pull each other about. The 
grave is filled up with earth and branches, and a tumulus is left so 
as to remind the living where their friends and relatives are laid. 
Upon these tumuli clothing and branches are put from time to 
time, they are visited occasionally by the women for several 
months after, and lamentations, weeping, making incisions across 
the thighs, &c., as at the time of burial. I saw one of these 
mounds about five years ago, about two miles above Wannum on 
the banks of the Murray. 

In the neighbourhood of Encounter Bay, four modes of dis- 
posing of the dead obtain. Old persons are buried, the middle- 
aged are placed in a tree, the hands and knees being brought 
nearly to the chin, all the openings of the body, as mouth, nose, ears, 
&c., being previously sewn up, and the corpse covered with mats, 
pieces of net, or old clothes, &c.; the corpse being placed in the 
tree, a fire is made underneath, around which the relatives and 
friends of the deceased sit and make a lamentation. In this situa- 
tion the body remains, unless removed by some hostile tribe, until 
the flesh is completely wasted away, after which the skull is taken 
by the nearest relation for a drinking vessel. 

The third mode is to place the corpse in a sitting posture, 
without any covering, the face is turned to the east until dried by 
the sun, after which it is placed ina tree. This plan is adopted 
with those to whom they wish to show respect. 

The last mode is to burn the body, which is practised only in 
the case of still-born children or those who die shortly after 
birth. 


On the Manners, Customs, Religion, Superstitions, §c., of the Aus- 
tralian Native. By M. C. Marruews, Clarendon, South 
Australia. 


Tribes—1. The Australian natives are divided into tribes which 
are innumerable ; different customs prevailing every 200 or 300 
miles. 2. There is a marked difference in the physique of the 
coast natives and the inland, probably from the fact of the coast 
native living almost exclusively on a fish diet, while the latter are 
omnivorous. (3 to6.) 

Birth, Descent, Adoption —8. Yes, before accouchement a native 
lubra leaves the camp, erects a wurlie, gundyak, or miams, “‘ Anglice 


hut,” different tribes calling them by different names, on some 


‘“‘ Billabong ” creek or water hole, and is left unattended and utterly 
deserted by the tribe to which she belongs, and has to hunt for 
her own food. Diet is not restricted at such times. I have seen 
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lubras hunting twenty-four hours after confinement. She remains 
away from camp for one moon. (9 to 14.) 

Puberty.—15, 16, 17. After the ceremony attending puberty the 
young native has to leave camp and bunt, and remain away for one 
moon to prove they have arrived at man’s estate and are able to take 
care of themselves. 18. Asa rule, the septum of the nose is cut 
or bored, to allow of a reed being worn as an ornament. They in 
many tribes also adopt the custom of knocking out two upper 
front teeth. Again in other parts of Australia circumcision is 
adopted, and in parts of the colony of South Australia the urethra 
is slit from the base of the penis tothe glans. 19. They have cuts 
made in various parts of the body with sharp shells, which incisions 
are filled with clay or sand which, when healed, form hard ridges, 
and is the native ideaof tattooing. (20.) 21. Bothsexes. (22.) 23. 
Yes. 24, 25. Yes, in all cases of menstruation females leave the 
camp, and livealone until clean. Any departure from this rule is 
met with the direst displeasure, and frequently they are beaten 
with clubs, &c. (26.) 

Marriage.—27. Generally, but occasionally they take a captive 
from another tribe, then he has to make good his claim by personal 
prowess. 28. They have no strictly moral code that I am aware 
of, in fact their morals are lax. (29.) 30. None that I am aware 
of; they apparently have no idea of relationship beyond father 
and mother. 31 to 33. Polygamy is indulged in to a great extent, 
but it frequently occurs that a woman is exchanged, and passes 
to a number of husbands in a few years. 34. Sometimes by pur- 
chase, at others by capture, and occasionally by exchange. 35. 
Each native builds a separate hut for his wife or wives. (36, 37.) 
38. No. (39, 40, 41, 42, 43,44.) 45. Natives do not cohabit while 
the menstrual period is on, nor the latter portion of time of 
pregnancy, nor for one moon after childbirth. 46. No particular 
occasion, but is frequently done. (46a.) 47. If a native runs away 
with a girl or abducts her, the mother-in-law will never look at or 
speak to her son-in-law. (48.) 

Disease and Death—49. The prevailing idea is that sickness is 
caused by malice, or the influence of cochee the native evil spirit ; 
hence re the first, a member of their own or another tribe point- 
ing a bone at them is, according to their belief, a sure sign they 
will die, and although they suffer no pain they pine away and die, 
refusing all food, in fact, die of literal starvation. 50. Re curing 
disease, for venereal complaints the women insert mulga-wood 
ashes into the vagina; men bind the same round the glans penis. 
Other diseases as far as I have been able to learn have no attention. 
But with regard to wounds, wet clay is pressed into the wound, 
which quickly heals. (51.) 52. One custom is for the body to be 
placed in a hole, when members of the tribe stand or kneel over 
the body in turns, and with a large boomerang they strike each 
other on the head till a quantity of blood flows over the body. 
But there are many customs. 53. Some tribes bury in the ground, 
others suspend the body in the branches of a tree, others erect a 
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platform of stakes and branches, and place deceased on the top; 
some have been found buried in caves, and some I have heard of 
being cremated, but I believe the latter is rare. 54. Yes, ‘if a 
member of a tribe dies and is buried in the vicinity, the camp is 
at once deserted. (55.) 56. They usually shave the head, and 
plaster themselves with white copi or pipeclay.. 57. Yes, the bone 
of a deceased native is supposed to have the power of causing the 
death of any native to whom it is pointed. 

Murder.—58. Yes, by all wild tribes. (59, 60.) 

Property and inheritance.—61 to 64. Natives are very improvident, 
and accumulate no property beyond their weapons and rugs. 

Fire.—65. There are several ways of making fire. Some tribes 
twist rapidly a piece of wood pointed, and held in a vertical position, 
which bears on a piece of flat wood held in a horizontal position, 
when a spark from the same ignites dry leaves. Another system is 
to draw a thin piece of wood quickly across a larger piece of wood, 
in which is a slit, when a spark ignites some dry leaves all ready 
for the purpose. The duty of keeping the fire alight generally 
devolves on the Iubras, unless the men are away hunting, when 
they generally carry a fire stick. (66, 67.) 

Food.—68. Interior tribes are omnivorous, but coast natives 
usually confine themselves to a fish diet, as far as my experience 
carries me. 68c. Certain kinds of food are prohibited to women aud 
children, but the prohibition, I believe, is more from selfishness 
than anything else, as I have noticed that the prohibition usually 
extends only to those articles of diet that the men are particularly 
fond of, viz., turkey buzzard, &c. As a substitute for bread they 
crush the seeds of the nardoo, munyeroo, and others, which are 
pounded into a kind of flour by the women,made into cakesand baked 
in ashes. They have also a native tobacco which they call pituri. 
They also brew an exhilarating beverage from certain leaves 
crushed. It is, in fact, a kind of narcotic, but I am unable to give 
the name of the plant in question. 69 to 71. In some tribes the 
men eat alone, in others their lubras and children eat with them, 
but the latter custom is, I believe, rare. 72. Years ago, I believe, 
there were cases of cannibalism, but it is not practised now. (73 
to 80.) 

Hunting and Fishing.—81. Relative to fishing, the coast natives 
usually spear fish by torchlight ; those living on the larger rivers in 
the interior build races out of stakes and brushwood across a river 
and set bone hooks attached to lines made of the strong inner 
bark of trees or bair, while others place nets across the river 
having a fine mesh; the fish are then literally hunted into the net, 
when they get caught by the gills. 82. Natives seldom trouble to 
hunt until they are almost in extremis with hunger. Then he 
gets a supply, and on returning to camp gorges himself to satiety, 
the lubra, or wife, having either to hunt for herself or accept that 
which her husband cannot dispose of. (83 to 85.) 

Agriculture.—86 to 96. Natives of Australia do not cultivate. 
War.—97. Fighting is frequently indulged in among the tribes, 
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the causes are obvious, sometimes through quarrels, at others 
jealousy, but I believe principally through poaching on their pre- 
serves for game. (98 to 101.) 102. The men plaster their bodies 
with copi or pipe clay, principally along the ribs and down the 
centre of their bodies, also the face; in many cases they resemble 
a skeleton, They wear a wirripu round the loins, generally made of 
the white tips of the tails of the rat, others wear a wirripu of 
hair or opossum skin; opossum skin is also bound round the 
head. 

Government.—103, 104. They have certain customs which are 
invariably followed. Personal property is generally held sacred ; 
but they are great thieves when a white man is concerned. Tribes 
invariably keep to certain districts. They have elders or chiefs 
corresponding with the Indian Medicine men, who I believe are 
principally self-constituted, or admitted as such on the score of 
age or personal prowess. Great respect is attached to age asa rule, 
especially in visiting another tribe. 

(Oaths and Ordeals.—105, 106.) 

Salutations—107. Their demonstrations of welcome are very 
marked. Natives of one tribe, if friendly, visiting another usually 
stop a certain distance from the camp until they are remarked. 
They imitate some bird or beast when great demonstrations of joy 
are indulged in, the lubras making the most noise. I believe the 
general salutation is striking their own and their visitors’ chests 
—but different customs prevail. 

(Arithmetic.—108 to 112.) 

Writing —113. They have message sticks which are made of 
hard wood, and by a code understood among themselves they are 
able to identify a message by sundry notches made en the stick. 

Measurement of Time.—114. Generally, I believe, they count 
time by the moons. (115 to 123.) 

Games and Dances.—124. The principal pastime is throwing the 
boomerang, which is a piece of bard wood, crescent-shaped, being 
thin and concave on one side, convex on the other. They also 
indulge in the pastime of throwing the spear, at which they are 
very keen. 125, In their dances or corroborees they dress as des- 
cribed under 97. They dance round a huge fire, keeping very 
accurate time by beating boomerangs together, and keeping up a 
monotonous chant at the start which increases in volume towards 
the finish at these dances. The women do not take part beyond 
beating on opossum skins stretched tight or beating on 
ae They in their dances imitate animal hunts, or 

attles. 

Magic and Divination —126, 127. The only one coming under my 
notice is that of rain making, which is usually indulged in by 
some old warrior who has constituted himself a doctor or sorcerer 
by trading on the weakness of the other members of the tribe; it 
consists in making a circle with a stick, with which he marks the 
ground, and making certain cabalistic signs, keeping up a low 
monotonous dirge. I have observed, however, he does not attempt 
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the operation till there are signs of clouds springing up. (128 to 
132. 

and Political Associations.— 133.) 

(Men as Women, Women as Men.—134, 135.) 

(Sleep forbidden —136.) 

(Ceremonial Uncleanness.—137. 

Doctrine of Souls (and Resurrection). 138, 139, 163. The pre- 
vailing idea is that by death they will be born again; to use their 
own expression in pigeon English, they tumble down black fellow, 
jump up white fellow. (140 to 152.) 

Demons and Spirits.—153. They undoubtedly believe in spirits, the 
principal one being Cochee, the Australian demon, which they 
dread. It is supposed by some to be identical with some extinct 
Marsupial (Mammoth), remains of which are now frequently found. 
And by others it is supposed to be the bunyip, about which there 
has been considerable controversy. (154, 155.) 

(Scapegoats.—156 to 157.) 

(Guardian Spirits—158 to 162.) 

(The Heavenly Bodies.—164 to 169.) 

(Sacrifice —170 to 173.) 

Miscellaneous Superstitions—174. Many tribes believe future 
existence is regulated by due observances at burial according to the 
rites of the tribe. 

Supplementary. 

Native names, applied to waterholes and creeks, invariably in 
South Australia have application to some parts of the human 
anatomy, principally the genital organs, hence Killalpammin, 
Kopperamauna, &c. There are other cases where names are given 
to creeks, owing to some unusual occurrence having taken place 
therein or adjacent to. 

The answers given herein invariably apply to those tribes I 
have been brought in contact with, viz., the Wide Bay and Bur- 
nett and Cooper in Queensland, and the Diamentina and Daeri 
tribes generally in South Australia. With regard to the dialect or 
patois there is such a marked difference, that only for the fact that the 
same caste prevails throughout Australia one is led to believe they 
are separate races. 


On the Manners, Customs, §c., of some Tribes of the Aborigines, in 
the neighbourhood of Port Darwin and the West Coast of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, North Australia. By Pav. Foetscue,! 
Inspector of Police, Port Darwin, Northern Territory of 
South Australia. 


Tribes —1 to 6. The natives are divided into tribes, each of which 
has a distinctive name and is subdivided into families. All live 
together in camps in different parts of the country belonging to 


! Dr. Stirling observes in a note that “ Mr. Foelsche is a most intelligent and 
accurate observer, knows the natives well, and has great influence.’—J. G. F. 
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the tribe, but each family has its own portion of that country and 
roams over the whole as it suits them. 

The names of the tribes in the neighbourhood of Port Darwin 
are as follows :— 

Larrakeah, Woolna, Goonanahinigah, Yiarick, Unalla, Wool- 
wonga, Agquguilla, Aqugunting, Jeerite, Ungnakan, Wagite, 
Mallak-Mallak, Ponga-Ponga. 

They wear no dress except at and near the settlement, such as 
are given them by the settlers. Names of Men of the Larrakeah 
tribe—Noalunga, Miranda, Mangul, Ganaaba, Agabaree, Meerillee, 
Mooeruk.—Of Women.—Munmuk, Maitbee, Mallabarac, Alkin, 
Duabona, Goolenning.—Of Boys.—Banjebull, Ambull, Bunguin, 
Mamindac, Marrabano, Nangandin.—Of Girls.—Lumang, Gurat- 
binga, Abinga, Mamil, Dabunul, Midjeget. As far as I know these 
are not names of animals, plants, or natural objects. I do not 
believe they bave any totems. 

Origin and Future State—Copied from my paper “ Notes on 
the Aborigines of North Australia,” read before the Royal 
Society of South Australia, 2nd August, 1881. Related to me 
by a member of the Larrakeah tribe. A very good man called 
“ Mangarrah” lives in the sky among the stars, a place called 
“ Teelahdlah ; he made all living creatures upon earth, except 
black fellows. He also made the trees, grass, water, and every- 
thing, and makes wind, rain, and thunder. He never dies, and 
likes all black fellows. Another good man called “ Nanganburrah ” 
lives in the bowels of the earth, a placed called ‘‘ Ahbybuggah.” 
He a long time ago made one black fellow, called him “ Dawed,” 
and taught him how to make black fellows—‘Dawed” made 
plenty of boys and girls who grew up and multiplied. When 
*“ Dawed” was an old man the black fellows growled plenty and 
would not do what he told them; he then made them very ill, and 
plenty died, but some got better. “ Dawed ” then caught some 
geese, and told the black fellows to eat them, but some old women 
refused, saying the geese were no good. ‘‘ Dawed” then made the 
first spears and speared the old women in the legs, when a strange 
black fellow called “ Chares” appeared, helped the old women 
and took them to his own country called “ Tooparanlah”’ ; 
‘“Dawed”’ followed him and demanded the women back again, 
which was refused. ‘“Chares” and these women had plenty of 
children, which now form the ‘“* Woohoonga” tribe. ‘ Chares” 
was a bad man and when he died turned into a large stone: this 
stone the natives say is situated on a large creek and is much 
feared by them; they say anyone touching it will soon die. 
‘““Dawed ” when he found he could not get the women back again 
from “Chares,” went to “Lingowah” a place on the Adelaide 
River, east from Port Darwin, where he saw a beautiful young 
girl called “‘ Abmahdam ”’; he liked her, but she refused to go with 
him. He then sent something from his own person which had the 
appearance of asnake. This fetched the girl to him and he had 
intercourse with her. ‘“Dawed” then went back to his own 
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country and the girl remained on the Adelaide River, where in 
course of time she had plenty of babies, who grew up and now 
form the Woolna tribe. “Abmahdam” afterwards died and 
turned into a tree at a place on the Adelaide river called “ Lay 
lay loo.” ‘ Dawed” after making all about black fellow, died 
and also turned into a tree on the Adelaide River at a place 
called ‘‘ Ahlee-Ahlee.” These trees the natives assert are still 
growing on the Adelaide River and are much reverenced, for 
“ Dawed ” and Abmahdam ” have been good people. Near the 
place where ‘‘ Dawed ” turned into a tree, when he died, there is a 
large water-hole highly reverenced by the natives, who believe 
that sick persons bathing in this water get cured. ‘ Dawed” also 
taught all the black fellows how to make the different kinds of 
weapons and all the other things which black fellows are now 
making. ‘‘ Nanganburrah,” who ‘lives in the ground, is designated 
‘“ All same Government.” He can read and write, and when 
black fellows growl writes it down in a book. When black 
fellows die they go down into the ground to ‘“ Nanganburrah,” 
and if they have been good, which is ascertained by referring 
to the book, ‘“ Nanganburrah”’ gives them a letter to give to 
‘“*Mangararrah’”’ with whom they then live among the stars. 
If they have been bad and growled they are sent to a place 
deep down in the ground called ‘‘ Ohmar” where there is plenty 
- of fire, and long way under this place is a large water called 
“ Burcoot” where one black fellow named “ Madjuit-Madjuit ” 
sits down. He regulates the tides according to the changes of the 
moon. He like “ Mangararrah and ‘“* Nanganburrah ” never dies. 

The tradition of the natives in the neighbourhood of Port 
‘Essington, about 100 miles east from Port Darwin, as to their 
origin is as follows :—A long time ago a big woman called 
‘*Warahmoortingee,” in a state of pregnancy, came from the 
north, there being no water on the earth aft the time. She 
‘arrived at Port Essington and finding it a good country she made 
a large fire in the ground, which, when burnt out, made the sea 
and all the water. She then left plenty of black fellows of both 
sexes and went further away into the bush, made more water and 
left more black fellows, and gave each tribe a different language. 
After this she left a fire in the ground a long way in the bush, 
and set three black fellows to watch it to prevent it breaking 
out. Should they neglect to look after it the fire will come 
and burn all black fellows. ‘‘ Warahmoortngee,” after walking 
about a little longer, died and turned into a stone, a long way in 
the bush. These natives have no idea of a future state of 
existence. 

Birth, Descent, Adoption —(7 10. The child when born 
is named without any ceremony. (11.) 12. Some tribes kill children 
at birth, that is, when a woman has more than three or four; the 
reason given for doing so is that too many children encumber the 
parents in travelling about for food, but there is no regular 
custom of killing the first or last born children. 13. When the 
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father and mother belong to different tribes, the children belong to 
the father’s tribe, as far as I can ascertain. 14. Adoption is only 

ractised when both parents are dead. ; 

Puberty—15. The ceremonies performed on lads at puberty 
vary with different tribes, and are generally performed about the 
middle of every year. The following are those with which I am 
acquainted :—Tribes that do not circumcise take their young men 
some distance away from the camp where they have to stay by 
themselves for about a month; every evening just before sundown 
the isolated young men proceed to an appointed place where a lot 
of dry grass is collected (the grass grows here to about 4 or 5 feet 
high), their faces are painted, or rather smeared over with ochre 
and clay ef various colours, they go in single file till they reach 
the appointed place, when they form a circle and squat down on 
the ground. The eld men and those who have passed through 
the ceremony are waiting to receive them and cover them over 
with the dry grass collected for that purpose, after which the 
women come up to the pluce and deposit round the circle close to 
the young men food of various descriptions : this done the women 
retire out of sight, the young men then shake the grass off their 
heads and begin to eat, the old men talk all the while: just before 
it gets dark, the young men retire in the same form as they 
arrived, holding their heads down both coming and going and take 
with them the food they have not eaten; the others then return 
to their camp; not a word is uttered all the time by the young 
men. The same performance is carried on every evening for a 
whole moon, when the young men are ornamented with tassels, 
from 6 to 12 inches long, made of string with short feathers on 
the end; these tassels are fastened on to the arms just above the 
elbows and in the hair on both sides of the head: they are then 
allowed to walk about anywhere for another month. 17. But they 
dare not look at a woman; if they should chance to see any they 
have to go out of the way so as not to meet them. After this they 
are allowed to return to the camp and are then admitted to all the 
privileges of the tribe. Tribes that circumcise take the young 
men considerable distances away, sometimes 100 miles and 
more, and sometimes into other tribes, and therefore I never had 
an opportunity of witnessing the ceremony. The natives inform 
me the operation is performed with a sharp piece of shell or stone, 
such as quartz or flint, and judging from the appearance of the 
parts after the wound is healed, the operation is very neatly done. 
This ceremony is generally performed on youths from 14 
to 20 years of age, and the rule to avoid seeing women some 
time before and after the operation applies, according to the 
statement of the natives, to this ceremony as well as the one 
previously described. Some tribes perform a further operation a 
year or so after circumcision, and that is to slit open the 
urethra from its opening for about 14 inch, and, in some instances, 
rigit down to the root. This operation is also performed with a 
sharp stone or shell, but I can elicit no reason for doing this; it 
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does not seem to affect procreation. 18. Some tribes, at the time 
of puberty, knock out two front teeth in the upper jaw: this I have 
found among some tribes that circumcise and among some that do 
not. ‘The septum of the nose is pierced by all tribes I have come 
in contact with on the north coast of Australia, both men and 
women, and is generally done long before puberty, but as far as I 
know, at no particular age; it is done for the purpose of wearing 
a bone or stick through it as an ornament; the only reason given 
me for doing this is, giving their own words, “to make young 
girls and boys look nice.” 19 to'21. Both sexes raise cicatrices on 
their bodies at the age of from 12 to 30 years; this is done on the 
upper parts of the arms, just below the shoulder joints, across the 
chest, body, ramp and thighs. Some women after the death of 
their husbands have scars made on their backs. There is no fixed 
rule as to the raising of these scars or weals, it is left to the 
fancy of each individual and no ceremony accompanies them. 
(22.) 23. Some tribes also perform operations on girls at puberty, 
enlarging the orifice of the vagina by inserting the fingers, pieces 
of wood, and even stones, but the accompanying ceremony I do 
not know. (24 to 26.) 

Marriage.—27 to 30. Men may marry a woman of the same or 
any other tribe, but not a relative of any uegree of consanguinity. 
31. A man may have as many wives as he can get, four is the 
greatest number I have known one man to have. 32. But women 
are not allowed to have several husbands. 33. The only reason I 
know of for the practice of polygamy is that, as the wives have to 
provide food for their lord and carry all their family possessions 
when travelling, the husband can lead a perfect life of indolence. 
34. Wives are obtained by gifts of parents; in the majority of 
cases female children when born are promised to men of all ages, 
and this accounts for so many middle-aged and old men having 
mere children for wives. Some men obtain wives by stealing 
them, generally from other tribes, or get them in exchange for 
a sister, if fortunate enough to have one unmarried. (35, 36.) 
37 to 41. No ceremony accompanies marriage. 42. Men co- 
habit with their wives immediately after marriage. (43 to 45.) 
46. But they exchange wives occasionally. 464. A widow belongs to 
her late husband’s brother; if none, she returns to her parents if 
alive, and is free to marry again. 47 and 48. Men may look at 
or speak to their mothers-in-law and women to their fathers-in-law 
and sisters speak to each other. 

Disease and Death—49. The cause of disease ending in death is 
generally attributed to some person of the same or neighbouring 
tribe. 50. In the neighbourhood of Port Darwin the natives suffer 
a great deal from malarious fever, but they don’t seem to have 
any remedy for this complaint and death is the result in many 
cases. Boils are treated with poultices made with hot water and 
leaves of certain trees. Coughs and colds are common among the 
natives: for these complaints they eat grubs found in mangrove 
trees, For diarrhoea they eat a very soft kind of rock of a chalky 
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appearance. Ringworms, or other similar disease, they cure by 
pricking the affected parts with a sharp-pointed piece of wood and 
applying heat. Venereal diseases are cured by applying hot ashes or 
sand to the parts. Gatherings in the ears are treated -vith the juice 
of the fruit of the red Eugenia by squeezing it into the ear after 
the fruit is roasted. Neuralgia is treated by applying poultices of 
the same fruit roasted. Little notice is taken of wounds. (1.) 
52. Ceremonies at death chiefly consist of corroborees, men and 
women rubbing their faces with powdered charcoal and painting 
themselves red, white, and yellow; the red and white colours are 
obtained from soft red and white stones and the yellow from 
yellow clay. 53. Dead children and old people are buried in 
shallow graves, seldom more than 2 feet deep: young people 
are placed in trees; a sort of platform is made in the branches 
some 10 feet from the ground, or sticks of the same height are 
put in the ground and a platform erected on them of sticks and 
bark, the body is wrapped in paper bark, when it can be obtained, 
or grass,and placed on the platform covered with bark and leaves, 
where it remains tiJl quite dry, when, in some instances, the 
relatives (always women) collect some of the bones and skull and 
carry them abovt with them for several months, when they are 
buried. The names of deceased persons are seldom mentioned. 
Widows as a rule have a number of cuts made on their back as a 
sign of mourning. (54 to 57.) 

Murder.—58. Murder, among natives, if the man killed be one of 
the same tribe, is punished by spearing the offender severely with- 
out mortally wounding him; if killed by one of another tribe, the 
punishment is death if the murderer can be found, if not, one of 
his relations has to suffer at the first opportunity offered. Serious 
quarrels, sometimes ending in fights, are the natural consequences 
in either case; but after a lapse of time all become on triendly 
terms again. The avenging of murder on another tribe is generally 
left to young men, and the victim is, as a rule, taken unawares. 
(59, 60.) 

Property and Inheritance.—61. Each tribe has a recognised land 
boundary which is always sacredly respected, and each family or 
clan in the tribe have their particular portion of land within this 
boundary. I have never heard of any quarrelling or disputes over 
boundaries. All families or clans camp promiscuously together 
anywhere they choose within the tribal boundary. (62 to 64.) 

Fire.— 65. Fire is obtained by two pieces of dry soft sticks : one 
about 4 inch thick and 2 feet long is placed upon the ground, a 
foot placed on each end; the other stick is about { inch thick and 
a foot long, and is placed with one end upon the otber stick, about 
the middle, thus—_| and given a rotary motion between both 
hands ; a hole is thus drilled into the bottom piece which, having 
a few dry leaves, a little soft fibre, or dry grass placed around 
it, soon ignites. When travelling a fire stick is usually carried ; 
while in camp the fire is never allowed to go out. (66, 67.) 
Food.—68. Food of all descriptions is eaten, but the best parts 
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are generally reserved for adults. 69 to 71. Men, women, and 
children eat together. The men deal out the food to the women 
and children. 72. Cannibalism is practised, but I have no 
positive proof of grown-up people being eaten; only children of 
tender age and both sexes are, as far as I can ascertain, fit subjects 
for food, “and I have seen them roasted and eaten. (73.) 74. There 
are no special ceremonies at cannibal feasts; the body is roasted on 
coals and the bones are thrown away or into the fire. (75 and 76.) 
77 and 78. 1 have never heard of blood of men or animals being 
drunk, or the sight of it avoided or prohibited at any time. (79, 
80.) 

Hunting and Fishing—81 to 84. Hunting and fishing are con- 
ducted without any ceremony, nor are there any customs or 
superstitions in connection therewith, either at starting on, or 
returning from each expedition. 85. Bones of game are sometimes 
used as ornaments or implements, such as pincers, spear-heads, 
&c. ; fish bones are thrown away. 

Ayriculiure.—86 to 96. Agriculture is unknown to the Austra- 
lian aboriginal in his native state; he has not the remotest idea of 
cultivating the soil, nor does he ever attempt it of his own 
accord. 

War.—97 to 99. Wars do not occur so frequently among natives as 
many people imagine. There is always a good deal of talking and 
appearing in war paint going on when any disputes arise, and 
persons unacquainted with their customs would think that a great 
fight is to take place and a good many be sleughtered, for when 
painted up and fully armed the natives look like demons, and out in 
the bush few people would care to go near them. I have known 
two tribes preparing for a great fight for several weeks, and on the 
appointed day for the great event I travelled some ten miles to 
witness the result, but felt greatly disappointed, after watching the 
tribes approaching each other forseveral hours, the shouting, yelling, 
and gesticulations being most hideous, to see the whole farce 
coming to an end after approaching each other within thirty 
yards with spears shipped, to see a few of each tribe rushing into 
each other's arms and embracing each other, when the whole crowd 
set up a fearful howl, after which the tribes separated some sixty 
yards, a few small reed spears were then thrown by each party, 
bat no one hit, after which the two tribes were on the most 
friendly terms again, and I returned home without having satisfied 
my curiosity. When a fight really does take place it is not often 
that any are killed, generally a few are wounded. 100. Should 
any be slain and fall into the hands of the enemy, the fat is 
generally taken out of the body and carried away for the purpose 
of anointing themselves with, believing it makes them strong and 
able to fight well. 101. Generally before and after fights a good 
deal of corroboree is indulged in, but I have not noticed any other 
ceremonies connected therewith. (102.) 

Government.—-103. There are no recognised chiefs in a tribe in the 
true sense of the word, as far as I have come in contact with them ; 
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the old men of each tribe form themselves into a sort of council 
when anything of importance is to be discussed, and what they 
decide upon is generally carried out. (104.) 

(Oaths and Ordeals.—105, 106.) 

(Salutations.—107.) 

Arithmetic.—108. Arithmetic is beyond their comprehension : 
all they can count is up to four. The Port Darwin tribe, called 
the “ Larrakeah,” count thus :—“ Kulagook (1), “ Kalletillick ” 
(2), “ Kalletillick-Kulagook ” (3, or 2 and 1), Kalletillick-Kalle- 
tillick” (4, or 2 and 2). Beyond this number they count by 
holding up their fingers. 109 to 111. They count 15 by holding 
up both hands open, then closing them and opening one hand 
again; and 20 by holding up both hands open, closing them and 
opening them again, and so on. I have heard of some tribes 
being able to count up to 10 or 20, but I never found a native 
to count beyond 4; except semi-civilised ones who had beens 
taught to count by Europeans. (112.) 

Writing.—113. Their writing method is limited to message 
sticks notched or painted, and sticks with small bunches of 
feathers of various birds for various messages tied on one end ; 
for instance, if one tribe invites another to a corroboree a messenger 
is'sent with a stick with white cockatoo feathers tied on one end, 
and a similar stick is sent in return. 

Measurement of Time—114. Their knowledge thereof is very 
limited. 115. They tell the time of day by the sun. 116. If sent 
on an errand and asked when they will return they point to the 
sky and say, ‘‘ When sun there.” 117 to 123. They reckon by so 
many sleeps or so many moons, and determine the year by the 
seasons dry and wet (this beinga tropical climate). They have no 
knowledge of the constellations, nor have they any names for the 
months, or moons as they call them, or any recognised beginning 
of a year, nor artificial timekeeper. 

Games, Dances.—124 and 125. I am not aware of natives having 
any special games or dances, their various corroborees seem to be 
their only amusements. 

Magic and Divination —126. I know of no magic or witchcraft 
practised. 127. But each tribe has one or more professed 
doctors who profess to cure disease but cannot inflict it; their 
only mode of operation with which I am acquainted is to suck 
the affected part of the body, but they apply no internal remedies. 
No doctor is called in to treat external injuries or complaints such 
as wounds, broken limbs, boils, &c.; most natives know how to 
treat sach complaints themselves. 128. They become doctors by 
father teaching son or sons; if he has none he does not impart the 
knowledge of his profession to anyone. 129. There are rain- 
makers but not many, and I cannot get a native here who can tell 
me how it is done. 130. Medicine men do not dress as women, for 
neither in their native state wear clothes or dresses. (131, 132.) 

Religious and Political Associations —133. Associations are not 
known among the natives here. 
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(Men as Women, Women as men.—134, 135.) 

(Sleep Forbidden.—136.) 

(Ceremonial Uncleanness.—137.) 

Doctrine of Souls.—-138 to 140. They believe that when black- 
fellows die they go up above but cannot distinguish between body 
and soul, nor can they give any idea as to where they go to, 
except pointing to the sky. 141. They have no theory of dreams, 
and to some extent believe in what they see in dreams, but can 
give no explanation. (142 to 152.) 

Demons and Spirits—153. They all believe in bad spirits living 
in the bush, who are only to be seen by night by old men. I have 
made a good deal of inquiries about these evil spirits but never 
met a native who has seen one; their general reply is, “ Old men 
tell me him been see ’em.” 


Notes on the Soumoo or Woolwa Indians, of Blewfields 
River, Mosquito Territory. By H. A. Wickuam. 


Tue Blewfields, or the “ Hidden” river (as it was called by the 
Spaniards), having of late years become so far opened up and 
occupied by plantations, in supply of the American demand for 
bananas, it is probable that the primitive native tribes have 
become modified, or more probably have entirely retired into the 
remoter head-streams. 

It may, therefore, be of interest to record some notes on their 
manners and customs made during a residence of some months, 
so far back as 1866-7. I may say I was the first European who 
ascended this river to its head-streams in the mountains of 
Chontales in Nicaragua. In those days it was commonly called 
the Woolwa River, after the Indians that inhabited its banks. It 
is a fine stream flowing into the northern extremity of the large 
Blewfields Lagoon, by several mouths, lined with mangroove 
thickets. The Blewfields “‘creoles” had provision plantations 
only for a short distance up, and parties of Soumoo or Woolwa 
were commonly to be met, in their ‘‘ pit pans,” or square ended 
river canoes on the lower reaches of the river. Although these 
Indians spend much of their time on the water in their canoes, 
their villages, or settlements of substantially built lodges, are 
invariably placed on high banks. Kissalala, the first, is situate 
where a reef of limestone, passing beneath the bed of the river, 
causes the water to flow rapidly. 

No doubt in the old times the Moskito men were very superior 
in war to those of the other tribes they conquered, yet, although 
they still show greater energy, they do not appear now to present 
a favourable comparison with either the Soumoo, or Rama, or 
even the Toongla or Towka; as they have become mixed in most 
of their villages (with the exception, I believe, of a few to the 
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north, toward Sandy Cape) with former African slaves, negroes 
from Jamaica and other parts of the West Indies. 

The Woolwa village consists of from two to ten large lodges— 
large sheds of high thatch of palm-leaf, raised on substantial 
posts. They are scattered at intervals along the main river and 
its tributary streams. Their lodges have no walls, but are open 
on all sides—hardly an inconvenience in this climate, as they are 
sufficiently sheltered from rain by the palm-leaf thatch, arranged 
to hang so low that one has to stoop on entering. This thatch 
has a very neat appearance, especially from the inside, which is 
usually decorated with the lower jaw-bones of the peccary, or 
javali (wild hog), deer, and also the bleached skulls of large fish 
and turtles. Sometimes there are stages made of split bamboo, 
for the storing away of dry maize and other stores and things, 
bows, arrows, &c. ; those in use being stuck handily in the binding 
of the thatch. The rest of the furniture consists of grinding 
stones, fashioned out of rock of rough texture. It is identical in 
shape to the ‘‘ Metatl,” common to Central America. It is used 
with a stone rolling pin. Earthenware pots of various sizes, of 
their own making, hand moulded, well made, and decidedly 
picturesque in shape. 

Low stools, cut out of the solid, in cedar or mahogany, should 
probably be considered the principal part of their furniture. 

Under the eaves hang odd looking little bags, pieces of native 
cloth hang on the supporting beams; a cradle with the dried 
claws of crabs and other things attached to it, that make a strange 
rattling noise when rocked—a sound often banishing the stillness 
of night. They have a few small string hammocks—not much 
used—usually one or two wretched old guns, axes, and a few 
rusty matchettes obtained from traders in exchange for their 
canoes, or Indian rubber. They generally sleep wrapped up in 
bark-cloth sheeting. Four families generally inhabit each lodge, 
each having their fire in one of the corners, at which they do 
their own family cooking, and sit around chatting. 

These lodges are usually surrounded by a number of the most 
miserable looking curs imaginable, constantly on the watch for 
what they can steal. Their shapes are often extraordinary, but 
never graceful. One struck me as being especially atrocious 
looking. It was a rusty-black brute, all the bones of its long thin 
body appeared distinctly beneath the skin, and this body was set 
on legs so short as scarcely to keep it clear of the ground The 
fore-legs were so bent in, that the beast walked more on the joint 
than on the foot, which was armed with formidable claws lke a 
bear’s, and to complete its repulsiveness, it had a most villainous 
lear in its bluish-grey eyes, as it would look up and snarl when 
disturbed in the act of thieving. Tbe Indians rarely feed their 
dogs, and therefore they are continually prowling about to pick up 
what they may. On this account I was the more surprised that 
the “ Maril” or Woolwa women, should take such a fancy to my 
little English terrier “ Jack,” as to feed and pet him ; but I suppose 
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the honest, good-tempered expression in his intelligent brown eyes 
contrasted favourably with the sneaking looks of their own curs. 
These people always call themselves Sowmoo, as they appear 
to prefer to be so called; the name Woolwa is probably a nick- 
name given them by the dominant Moskito of the coast. 
The Indians are very fond of taming wild animals for pets: one 
seldom stops at a settlement, or even travelling camp, where one 
does not see parrots, wild turkey, monkeys, tame wild hogs, or 
peccary. At one place I sawa little boy running about witha 
tame otter. 

The Soumoo are naturally well mannered. On entering one of 
their lodges the only notice they take is to motion one gravely to 
one of their low short legged cedar stools, you are then left to 
make yourself at home. 

The women, clad only about the loins in a short petticoat of 
bark-cloth, or trade print, continue to busy themselves at the fires, 
from time to time stirring the contents of large earthenware pots 
with long-handled wooden spoons, or, after raking down the fire 
carefully toast green plantains, turning them frequently by aid of 
tongs made of bamboo; occasionally going down the steep path 
to the river to fetch water in vessels made of the joints of large 
bamboo. The men go on tipping their arrows, carefully testing 
their straightness and balance by looking along them whilst held 
at arm’s length. They relaxed somewhat, however, on receiving 
a present of tobacco. They are fond of talking of “old time” 
when their territory was under the English protectorate and the 
Moskito chiefs were installed at Belize. ‘* Man-o’-wars” then 
frequented the coast, and the hated Spaniard durst not encroach 
on their lands. At the Kissalala settlement a Moskito man was 
domiciled with a Woolwa woman of the village. On one occasion 
he illustrated the domination of the Moskito over tbe other 
Indians; when some of his Soumoo guests became rather 
boisterous and quarrelsome, over a Mishla feast which he had 
provided, he settled the differences by knocking over two or 
three of them, right and left, by regular “‘facers” in the most 
approved style. On my asking how he came by this very English 
way with his fists, he appeared delighted, and said he had 
learned it as a boy when “ Man-o’-wars” were on the Moskito 
coast. This mode of proceeding gave the old Moskito man great 
advantage over the Woolwa, who in fighting strike with the 
elbow. It seems to be a point of honour with them to give and 
take blows in turn and not to try how often they can strike one 
another, as much as how long they can stand up to it. Although 
the elbowing is an awkward method, still the blows, when 
delivered in this way, full upon the chest, have an ominously 
heavy sound. 

This tribe have a singular mode of playing with staves or short 
poles, which they grasp in the middle, and then, standing opposite 
each other, holding them at arm’s length, strike each end 
alternately together with all their force. The opponents are 
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matched in pairs, and in appearance it rather reminds one of old 
English quarter-staff play. The object of the game is to see which 
can keep up longest the continual strain upon the muscles of the 
arm, and ultimately strike the staff from the hand of the other. 

The Woolwa have many strange customs attendant upon their 
coming of age, the young men having many physical ordeals to 
undergo before they are fully entitled to the privileges of man’s 
estate. On the manner in which they pass through there is 
dependent their consideration in the community. At intervals 
they have to sustain heavy blows on the back, given with the 
elbow of a strong man. The rest of the ordeals are of a similar 
character, all being apparently dealt with intention of ascertaining 
what amount of physical suffering can be sustained and endured. 
It seems probable that these customs are but the remnants of 
more useful exercises calculated to strengthen and educate their 
bodies in the art of war, at a time when they were a more 
numerous and warlike people, and also to teach them that forti- 
tude which seems highly prized among all Indian tribes. Asa 
people they are now very peaceably disposed, rarely quarrel among 
themselves, although frequently intoxicated at their Mishla feasts. 
On these occasions they generally amuse themselves by talking all 
together at the top of their voices. They are expert swimmers. 
When they bathe, they usually step into one of the canoes which 
are moored at the landing place, and drop down the stream to 
some secluded spot, where they can go through their ablutions in 
privacy. 

They seem to havea sense of humour. Frequently at night, 
after the first sleep, the men would gather round the fires from their 
respective quarters in the lodge, and, as they warmed themselves in 
the flames from the chill of thenight air, would enjoy some yarn with 
a quiet chuckle. Iam quite certain, that during my sojourn among 
them, these people enjoyed many a good joke at my expense, from 
the manner in which they would look at one another, say something 
in their own language, and laugh quietly. No doubt other - 
travellers have found themselves in the position of affording - 
amusement to, if not successful, in “ astonishing the natives.” 

The Woolwa have now no chief of their own; some deference, 
however, appears to be paid to the elders of a settlement. Nearly 
all the men in the lower settlements on the river, were known by 
some English cognomen, probably handed down from old times 
friendly intercourse with the sea-rovers, who sided with them 
against the hated Spaniards. Those, however, who live about the 
head of the river frequently have Spanish names. 

In person the Woolwa are thick-set ; the colours of their skin, 
being a warm reddish or chocolate brown; unlike the Moskito 
who are very dark for Indians, and often tall and lithe in form. 
The young men are often strikingly handsome with high delicately 
chiselled features. The girls much less so. 

The men are generally rather under middle height, often very 
muscular, and deep chested; rather squat in figure, probably from 
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passing so much of their time in small canoes. The expression of 
face is usually good-natured; the eyes are black, large, and 
brilliant, the nose prominent, and, as a rule, aquiline, the mouth 
large, but well-cut, and the lips thin ; chin prominent, cheek-bones 
less prominent than usual with American races. 

They have a custom of flattening the head of their infants. A 
casual observer might, however, overlook this in the adult, as the 
hair, which is worn hanging, square-cut to the eye-brows in front, 
hides the peculiar flatness of the skull. This process is carried out 
in early infancy ; the infant is kept swathed and upright in the 
cradle-frame, at the top of which is hinged a folding flap, which is 
tightly bound down on to the child’s forehead. The little creature 
does not seem to suffer, indeed they are remarkably quiet babies, 
but its eyes assume a starting, beady look, like that of a mouse 
caught inatrap. This custom probably had its origin in a desire 
to increase the characteristic formation of the head, naturally 
considered by them the highest type of beauty. 

It is interesting to note the various effects produced in the 
figure of different races by mode of life. Among the Woolwa, 
there is large development about the arms and chest, whilst the 
lower parts of the body are inclined to be squat, doubtless to be 
accounted for by the habit of spending much of their life in 
paddling, poling, or hauling their pit pans up rocky creeks and 
rapid rivers. On the other hand the civilized Indians of Matagalpa 
may be taken as a pedestrian race, with a remarkable development 
of the muscles of the leg. 

The Woolwaare very skilful in the management cf their canoes, 
especially in the more difficult parts of the river. In descending a 
rapid, one man stands in the bow with a pole balanced in the 
middle ; with this he touches the pieces of rock, right and left, as 
the canoe shoots down, thus warding off the prow when apparently 
on the point of dashing against them. Another man (or the wife) 
sits with a paddle over the stern, and assists with a timely stroke 
of the broad blade. 

The form of their canoes (cut from a cedar log by preference as 
being most durable) for river work is that known on this coast as 
the pit pan, and for deep water the dorey. The former is lcng, 
narrow with square projecting bow and stern, through which are 
cut square mortise holes, by which they can be moored to shelving 
banks or shoals by thrusting tbe poles perpendicularly into the 
mud. When hunting or fishing it is wonderful how noiselessly they 
can drive the canoe through the water. Their vision is very keen, 
and they allow with great accuracy for deflection in shooting fish 
from the canoe as they lie under sunken logs and snags in the w water. 

They are also very expert in taking a large fish called ‘ ‘ shirik,” 
with a hook baited with a green orass-hopper, which they catch 
in the long grass on the river bank; this they cast with aid of a 
very long line attached to a sw iteh- rod, dexterously sending the 
bait a long distance under overhanging branches and bushes that 
shadow deep still pools. 
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Their bows are made from the hard and heavy wood of the older 
supa palms. The shaft is made of a long length of the “dumb” . 
or wild cane. Those used in fishing are pointed in hard-wood, those 
used for shooting land animals, with iron. They train their cur 
dogs to hunt, karkee or wootusa, two kinds of rodents. They use 
drag nets with which they fish the succession of deep pools among 
the boulder rocks exposed in the bed of the river during the dry 
season, generally at night time. 

Boys secure small birds alive by stunning them with light reed 
arrows fashioned with a broad button-like point. 

These Indians having so little impedimenta, make frequent 
unexpected flitting expeditions for hunting in the woods, or visits 
to neighbouring settlements. In this way I frequently found 
myself left alone to my own resources at one of their lodges. 
When a grand Mishla feast is about to be given, the women are 
busy preparing the drink some days beforehand. This is a very 
disgusting process, but is, I believe, in some way connected with 
their religious ceremonial. These feasts are carried on with a 
ceremony very different from the jolliness with which they hold 
carousals with drinks made from bananas, or sugar-cane. Mishla 
is the name common to all kinds of strong drink, but unless some 
other name is added, is supposed to be that which is made from 
cassava or manioc root. When the Indians intend giving one ot these 
ceremonials feasts, the whole community club together and collect a 
large quantity of the cassava root from the provision grounds. 
The young women assemble round some of their large earthen 
pots; they then commence chewing, and after the root is well 
masticated, they spit it out into the pot. This is kept up until 
their jaws get so tired that they are obliged to desist. The 
remainder is then boiled, and, after mixing the whole it is allowed 
to stand for a day or so, until it has fermented, keeping it 
meanwhile stirred and skimmed. The people are invited from 
great distances to attend these festivals, on which occasion they 
are to be seen in their full costume of paint, feathers, and beads, 
Some wear a coronet made of the curly head feathers of the 
curassow, often very tastefully made; also a cord round the upper 
arm, from which flutter feathers of the macaw, and downy owl or the 
yellow tail feathers of the ostinops montzuma. The necks of the 
men are decorated with long pendant bands, worked, often in very 
pretty patterns, in small opaque beads procured from Blewfields 
traders; these hang down in front of the body. Tassels of white 
beads fastened to a broad collar, of similar work to the bands, 
descend down the back. The Tounvo (or palpra as the Moskito 
call it) is a cloth of some 24 inches width, worn by men 
round the waist, the ends of which are passed betwixt the legs, 
generally hanging down in front to below the knee, but with some 
of the young dandies it reaches the ground. The common tounoo 
like the sheeting in which they wrap themselves at night, is made 
of the bark of a tree, beaten out by the maril, or women, on a 
smooth log, with a mallet shaped like a club; there are grooves in 
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the mallet which gives to the bark-cloth a texture and appearance 
ofa mesh. The better sort are made of avery stout and handsome 
cotton material, the threads dyed in many colours, woven into 
tasteful devices, and occasionally mixed with the down and 
feathers of birds. Much time and labour are expended in the 
making of these cotton fabrics, and they are proportionally 
valued. 

The women, on full-dress occasions, wear great masses of beads 
round the neck, but, unlike the men, they are not worked into 
designs; they simply put on the “hank” as they get it from the 
trader, fastening the ends at the back of the neck; and they must 
be greatly inconvenienced at such times by the ornaments; young 
women are seen with such a mass of differently coloured beads 
round their necks as to occupy the whole space from the bosom 
to the chin, quite preventing them from turning their heads. 
They wear a petticoat of bark-cloth to below the knee; these are 
wrapped round the loins, and tucked in on one side over the hip. 
When “dressed” for company, they make the parts of their 
person exposed a deep vermilion, a colour extracted from the pod 
of the arnotto shrub, which they preserve mixed, in neatly carved 
little calabashes. Rubbed into the skin, it imparts to it a soft 
glossy look. The females do not paint the face in broad bands of 
black and red streaks and blotches like the men, but have, instead, 
three or four very fine lines drawn evenly across the nose and 
cheeks. In spite of the seemingly endless variety of design in 
vogue amongst the men, they are said each to have a recognised 
meaning. Sometimes, though rarely, the men wear their hair 
curiously tied up behind in fashion of the old European queue, 
perhaps in imitation of their old Jack-tar allies. According to 
their custom all the Mishla which has been prepared has to be 
consumed, though the drinking extend during days and night, 
and cause disgusting vomiting and apparent distress. The 
Mishla is brought round and pressed on the men by the young 
women ; they invariably present the bowl three times, advancing 
each time with a half-dancing measure to the chant being sung. 
During the drinking, one of the party goes round the circle from 
time to time, singing a sort of monotonous chant, beating a drum. 
formed from one of the joints of the large bamboo, to the ac- 
companying notes of a bamboo flute. On such occasions, when 
they made this tour, I could scarce refrain from smiling, when 
they stopped in front of me in turn with dolorous expression, 
regarding me with unmoved gravity. This melancholy chant 
seems to be their only music, often heard on journeys with them, 
when it is heard whistled or hummed, as the Indians lay down for 
the night by the fireside, wrapped in their bark-sheeting. 

These Indians are remarkably honest. On one occasion I had 
dropped my note-book in the woods, but some of them, when we 
had passed, picked it up and came up stream after us, at consider- 
able inconvenience to themselves, in order to return it. Thisis but 
one of many instances of scrupulous honesty of this tribe. I never 
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lost a string of beads, or a fish-hook, whilst living among them, 
although many things of value in their eyes lay about. 

The Woolwa are fine axe-men, using it exceeding well, with 
great strength and gracefulness. In the evenings the men of the 
settlement usually return with a heavy ioad of dry logs for fire- 
wood, procured from the dry drift-wood on the banks of the river, 
which they split into suitable lengths for burning. The women 
then make up the fire and prepare the evening meal, which is 
brought to the men as they sit and talk. 

Though living in such retired spots, these people are very 
particular in certain forms of etiquette among themselves. One 
day, soon after my arrival at Kissalala, I was taking a consti- 
tutional turn round the lodges, whilst the men were away for the 
day hunting and fishing. Seeing a woman who had often brought 
me roast plantains, &c., I nodded and wished her “ good morning.” 
I shall never forget the look of scared astonishment that appeared 
in her face, and at once I comprehended that I had been guilty of 
a breach of good manners. After the first surprise, however, the 
dusky lady seemed to recover her usual calm presence of mind, 
remembering, probably, that I was but a stranger from some distant 
land, and therefore unaccustomed to polite society. 

Among themselves, should a travelling party arrive at a place 
where none but women are at home, they do not land, although 
they may chat with them from the canoe. 

Female children are betrothed to young men whilst they are 
still almost babies. The custom is that the future bridegroom 
resides with the father-in-law elect, and overlooks the education 
of his fature wife, until such time as she becomes fitted to be taken to 
his own lodge. At such times they seem to be much petted, and 
not a little spoilt. The elder men sometimes have two wives, more 
generally one. 

The women are addicted to the disgusting habit of eating 
vermin caught in their husband’s hair. 

In times of sickness a green bush is burned as a disinfectant, 
throwing off heavy wreaths of smoke. For pains in limbs or head, 
with which they seemed to be frequently troubled, they, for the 
former, flogged the parts with a kind of nettle, until the skin 
became raised in bumps, and for the latter are in the habit of tying 
a cord very tightly round the head. 

Like most primitive races, they seem to be very sensitive to 
imported diseases. At the time I was among them they suffered 
heavily from cholera. It had been introduced to Blewfields by 
some half-breed Moskito men, who had put into that place, after 
having pillaged an American transit steamer which had been 
abandoned at the San Juan river on account of the disease. 

A party of Woolwa returning brought it upthe river. It spread 
among the Indians with great rapidity, killing off a large number ; 
those in infected villages abandoned them and fled into the woods. 

A little Woolwa boy at one of the settlements, used to come to 
my quarter very often, and was very amusing from the confidential 
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air he assumed with me. He would chatter in the strange sounding 
Soumoo language, evidently expecting that I followed his remarks, 
and would nod and grunt his assent in a most satisfied manner 
when I replied in English. This little fellow seemed hardly yet to 
have recovered his normal expression from the flattening of the fore- 
head ; his eyes were still very prominent and had the peculiar staring 
look noticeable in most of the younger children. He was generally 
to be seen with some pet animal on a string—sometimes it was a 
Karkee or Indian rabbit, at other times « little bright-eyed iguana 
or a large kind of mole-cricket, which every now and again would 
bury itself in the ground, only to be dragged out again by the line 
tied to one of its stout legs. On one occasion he had his foot 
severely bitten by a young otter with which he was racing 
about. 

He was very much afraid of a large “ howler” monkey, which I 
had tied in my corner of the lodge. Indeed the Indians generally 
seem to have some superstition about this morose species, which 
they call ‘“almook,” as I heard girls threaten troublesome 
youngsters with the almook. 

As an Englishman among them I was very well treated; they 
seemed anxious to do any little thing to please, such as knocking 
down the ripest oranges from their trees planted about the lodges. 
As a primitive people they live well, having no lack of food. 
Their plantations produce maize, cassada, coco,! and other tubers. 
Some of them grow good size patches of sugar-cane, from 
which they make very palatable sugar, moulded into small 
cakes. The canes are crushed in primitive wooden roller-mills 
turned by hand spikes; the juice is boiled down in large earthen 
pots. They make no tobacco pipes, but use the leaf rolled roughly 
in cigar form. 

They use much chili pepper with their food. Their staple food 
is a preparation of maize, made when the grain is still green or 
unripe. The women grind it into a paste with their stone rolling- 
pins. It is then stored by being wrapped in the broad leaves of the 
waha plant. In this form it is carried in their canoes as travelling 
provision, and at such times is very offensive from its sour odour. 
When required for use the women generally take a few handfuls 
and simply mix in a bowl of water; or it may be rolled in banana 
leaf and baked in the ashes. 

When preparation was being made for hunting expeditions, the 
peculiar noise made by the women in grinding their maize on the 
rough stones, often continued far into the night, reminded one 


’ forcibly of the “ sound of grinding,” mentioned in the Bible. 


They are very fond of shell-fish, and they also spear river cray 
tish by torch-light. 

{ could never bring myself to taste the true Mishla, but became 
exceedingly fond of it when made without the chewing part of the 

1 Much used for thickening their soup. They also grow ehocolate and cotton. 
Also the Supa palm chiefly, I believe, because they make their bows from the 
wood of the older trees. 
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process. It is very staying, and slightly stimulating, requiring, 
however, a large quantity to be swallowed before it intoxicates. 

Being of the consistency of gruel, it requires some practice to 
drink with ease. 

Large part of the aliment of these people is taken in thick 
gruel-like forms, as various preparations of maize, green and ripe. 
The ripe maize is generally roasted before being pounded and 
mixed with sweetened water. They also drink their chocolate 
very thick. 

They appear strict in observance of marriage state, and seem to be 
free from sexual disease consequent on adulterous intercourse. 
Each village settlement appeared to make and hold their provision 
clearing and cut in the forest in common; the women of each 
family taking what was required for family use, provision for 
travelling, &c. They have no knowledge of metallurgy. 

I did not observe a class apart or any supposed supernaturally 
endowed persons, as the soukier or ‘‘ Medicine man” among the 
Moskito of the sea coast. Women have more influence than is 
commonly supposed among savages. Men do the heavier, the 
women the lighter but more continuous work in plantation and 
house, and they make the pottery, hand-moulded, the clay being 
tempered by mixture with proportion of ashes from the bark of a 
certain forest tree, collected and burned for the purpose. 

I saw no objects of worship nor images amongst them; but 
they certainly wear objects as charms—small objects, such as the 
claws of some birds, and seeds of certain kinds. Undoubtedly 
very superstitious, believing in spirits inhabiting forest, air, and 
water. 

They are a quiet people, mild and inoffensive, excepting only 
when they can “club” a travelling party of the hated mixed 
Nicaragua Spaniards, who they may be able to surprise camping on 
their lands. 

They wear no nose or lip ornaments—as among the South 
American tribes—only occasionally white enamel shells in lobe of 
the earofthe men. The game of “ Cats’ cradle ” appeared to me to 
be carried by these Indians into far more complicated passages than 
among Europeans. 

Places of burial in vicinity of river-banks are marked by a 
large thatched shed, similar in construction to the lodges 
inhabited during life. Itis built over the spot of interment, 
and the whole kept sedulously clear of bush-growth. 

The hair is cropped in sign of mourning and there is much 
Mishla drinking at funerals. There are regular places of burial 
back in the forest. 

At funerals a long line of spun cotton is stretched, like a 
telegraph wire, from the house of ths deceased, where the Mishla 
drinking is going on, to the interment ground, where the body has 
been deposited no matter how distant it may be. I have seen the 
white thread following the course of the river for many ‘miles, 
crossing and re-crossing the stream several times. Captain Lewin, in 
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his interesting work on the Wild Hill Races of India (which I have 
since read) mentions a similar usage among the Tipperalis of that 
country. Among the Woolwa words terminating in “ was” would 
appear to indicate a stream of water, since the tributary streams 
are known as the Rusewass, Cooringwas, Billwas, &e. 

The Woolwa do not appear to be at war with any of the other 
tribes, not even with the wild Cookra to the north, nor the Rama to 
the southward. 

They have the pleasant custom, common to riverine tribes, of 
leaving their permanent houses during the dry season and camping 
out amongst the rocks and boulders or sand-banks in the bed of the 
fallen streams. At the time I knew them the names of their 
largest villages on the Blewfields River, were Kaka on the upper 
river, Woukee, and Moroding, situate on the high banks below the 
falls of the same names, and on the lower river, Kissalala and a 
settlement beyond a hill called Assan-uka. 


“The Sacred City of the Ethiopians.” By J. Theodore 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Mr. Bent’s explorations in Mashonaland 
made him desirous to investigate the traces of early civilisation 
in countries which had undoubtedly been under Sabean or 
Arabian influence, hoping to find buildings or inscriptions which 
would help to elucidate the mystery surrounding the builders of 
Zimbabwe. 

His first investigations were devoted to Abyssinia (Ethiopia), 
where many ancient inscriptions and important ruins were known 
to exist. The unsettled state of the country considerably inter- 
fered with Mr. Bent’s explorations and subjected him and his 
brave wife to great peril; nevertheless they succeeded in making 
many important archeological discoveries. 

Chief among these are the Sebean inscriptions, which, says 
Dr. Heinrich Miiller, “are of the highest historic interest, because 
they testify by their presence there, to the connection between the 
peoples of South Arabia and of Abyssinia which is set forth in the 
list of peoples in the tenth chapter of Genesis; and they also 
testify to the migration into Ethiopia of the Sabeans, a fact which 
Greek authors allude to.” 

Professor Miiller gives the date of the earliest of these inscrip- 
tions as about the seventh or eighth century B.c., whilst the latest 
appears to belong to the sixth century of our era. 

The older inscriptions were found at Yeha, which Mr. Bent 
identifies with Ava, a city built by Saban colonists, and which 
apparently fell into decay after the building of Aksum the ‘Sacred 
City of the Ethiopians.” 

These inscriptions are unfortunately very fragmentary, having 
been found built into the walls of more modern buildings; but 
Yeha contains also ruins of great importance, the principal being a 
fine building called by Mr. Bent a Sabean temple. It is a square 
of masonry, built of large stones without cement and without 
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windows. It was probably about 50 feet in height originally; the 
entrance was on the west side, and before the gateway stand two 
tall monoliths with altars at the base, one of which has a circular 
disk engraved upon it, Mr. Bent thinks, for receiving the blood of 
slaughtered victims, but for this it does not seem well fitted. 

This ancient temple stands within what is now a sacred 
enclosure, whilst a Christian church, built out of the ruins, 
in the walls of which are inserted several fragments of Sabaan 
inscriptions, occupies the centre of the older buildings. About 
300 yards from this temple are remains of what appears to have 
been a cyclopean building, and further explorations will perhaps 
yield very important results for this city, if Ava would appear to 
have been the capital of the Troglodytes, and it is at least curious 
that even to the present day, the inhabitants resort to caves in 
the mountains, driving their cattle thither to prevent their 
falling into the hands of an enemy. An exploration of these caves 
also would doubtless yield very interesting results. 

The Christian legends of Yeha make it the home of Queen 
Candace, and it seems to be remarkable not only for its archi- 
tectural remains but for the fertility of the soil, and traces of 
ancient terraced agriculture and irrigation works. 

“When Ava (Yeha) was destroyed,” says Mr. Bent, “the 
arcana of the religion of the Ethiopians and the capital cf the 
kingdom was transferred to Aksum.” 

This city, which has been the “ Sacred City of the Ethiopians ” 
since the very earliest days of Abyssinian Christianity, was ‘the 
greatest city and the capital of all Ethiopia,” at least two centuries 
before Christ, and Mr. Bent finds beneath the Christian church 
traces of an ancient sun-temple architecturally similar to that at 
Yeha; but the most remarkable of the archeological remains at 
Aksum are undoubtedly the immense monoliths, which Mr. Bent 
estimates at fifty in number, some rough and unhewn, others finely 
shaped and elaborately ornamented. 

Some of the decorations on the obelisks Mr. Bent compares with 
those on tombs in Cilicia and Lycia, and believes that the orna- 
mentation, which seems to simulate doors and windows, beams and 
pillars, represents Bethel’s “terminating in the firmament in 
which the Sabean sun-god is supposed to reside.” At the foot of 
many of these obelisks are altars with cups or ring marks, meant 
as Mr. Bent supposes, to receive the blood of victims sacrificed to 
the sun-god, for he says such altars were common in Mithraic 
worship, and he thinks that those of Aksum belong to the period 
of the colossal architecture of Baalbec, tracing in them a Greco- 
Egyptian origin ; whilst high up a steep hill, carved on a granite 
boulder, is a fine representation of a lioness with a sun symbol, 
pointing perhaps to Persia. 

It seems » thousand pities that Mr. Bent was prevented from 
continuing his researches at Aksum, where besides these most 
interesting obelisks, he saw miles of ruined buildings of con- 
siderable size with stone foundations, temples, palaces, and 
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probably tombs, doubtless hiding relics of immense archeological 
interest. 

Of the curious Christian legends and antiquities we have not 
room to write, but they are tolerably well known, and the chief 
interest for archeologists and anthropologists lies in the traces 
apparent of long continued intercourse in early prehistoric times 
between this country and Arabia on the one hand, and Egypt and 
Greece on the other. There seems every reason to believe that an 
extensive commerce was carried on for ages by sea with Arabia, 
that an Arabian colony established itself at a very early date in 
Ethiopia, and at a later period would appear from the inscriptions 
to have conquered a portion of Arabia. This which is related by 
early historians, is confirmed by Mr. Bent’s researches, which 
bring monumental records to the aid of history. The Greco- 
Egyptian intercourse is seen in bilingual inscriptions, Hinngaritic 
and Greek as well as in various pillars found in ruins which can be 
traced from Adulis on the coast to Aksum, and Mr. Bent was 
fortunate in tracing the old trade route which was apparently 
carried over the plateau of Kohaild, where he found the extensive 
and very interesting ruins of Koloe, the chief feature of which is 
a great dam, the wall 219 feet in length, containing large sluice 
gates. The masonry of this dam is described as resembling the 
Hellenic of the best period, and from it and the columns before 
referred to, with other architectural peculiarities, it seems probable 
that an influence from Asia Minor was at work here. This 
Mr. Bent refers to the time of Ptolemy III, but the Abyssinian 
jewellery, bearing as it does, so strong a resemblance to that 
discovered by Schliemann at Hissarlik, one head-dress in silver 
particularly (in the British Museum) being almost identical with 
that in gold from Troy, seems to point to an earlier date for the 
asserted influence. Doubtless excavations at Adulis and at Koloe 
would yield most important relics, and it is to be hoped they may 
soon be undertaken. 

Although Mr. Bent found no buildings resembling Zimbabwe he 
saw much to remind him of Mashonaland in the flora, in the 
legends of the Queen of Sheba, and in the manners and customs of 
the people, particularly in their mode of working iron, and in a 
curious game played with pebbles in holes on a board, and which 
he says is found wherever Arabian influence has extended, but as 
it is played on the West coast of Africa and in India, as well as 
in Abyssinia and Mashonaland, this may require further investiga- 
tion. 

The Abyssinians appear, according to Dr. Garson, who has 
added a chapter on their physical characteristics, to be more 
nearly allied to the Semites than the negroes, although there are 
great variations among the tribes, some exhibiting marked negro 
affinities, whilst the northern tribes are termed Hinngaritic, and 
seem to bear out the historic account of their Arabian origin. 


A. W. B. 
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“Travels among American Indians. Their ancient earth- 
works and temples; including a journey in Guatemala, Mexico, 
and Yucatan, and a visit to the ruins of Patinamit, Utatlan, 
Palenque, and Uxmal.” By V. Adul: Lindesay Brine. (Sampson 
Low, 1894.) 8vo. pp. 429. The volume contains an interesting 
account of the places mentioned in the title, and is well illustrated 
with maps and photographs. 


“Georgian Folk Tales.” Translated by Marjory Wardrop. 
(D. Nutt, 1894.) 8vo. pp. 175. <A translation of sixteen 
Georgian, eight Milgrelian, and fourteen Gurian tales. 


“The Knights of the Broom.” By R. Greeven, B.A., B.C.S. 
(Benares: Medical Hall Press, 1894.) 8vo. pp. 85. “In this 
pamphlet I have attempted to piece together some authentic 
information with respect to the sweeper-caste in the Benares 
Division. . . . Almost all writers . . . have exhibited a 
tendency to dismiss everything that is obscure in sweeper-rites 
as a farrago of the wildest and unmeaning superstition. Such an 
opinicn is at least premature, inasmuch as it is evident that they 
have not studied the subject either as eyewitnesses of the cere- 
monies, or by a perusal of the books of ritual in the possession of 
the sweeper-priests.” 


“ Memoirs ofthe International Congress of Anthropology.” 
Chicago, 1894. 8vo. pp. 375. The volume is the report of the 
congress held during the Chicago Exhibition. 


“Au centre de Afrique autour du Tchad.” By P. 
Brunache. (Paris, 1894.) 8vo. pp. 340. Bibliothéque scien- 
tifique Internationale. The work contains a large amount of 
information with regard to the anthropology of the districts visited 
and is well illustrated. 


“The American Anthropologist.” Vol. vii. No. 2. 
Technogeography, or the Relation of the Earth to the Industries 
of Mankind, by C. T. Mason. The kinship of a Tanoon-speaking 
community in Tusayan, by J. W. Fewkes. The Origin of Sacred 
Numbers, by D. G. ‘Brinton. The Algonquian terms Patawomeke 
and Massawomoke, by W. W. Tooker. New Words in the 
Kootenay Language, by A. F. Chamberlain. The Laws of Spain, 
in their application to the American Indians, by J. G. Bourke. 
The Basket Drum, by W. Matthews. 


“The American Antiquarian.” Vol. xvi. No. 4. The 
Neutral Nation, by W. M. Beauchamp. The Nativity of Maize, 
by J. Wicke rsham. Mimeticand Dramatie Element in Religion. 
The Aytlan Enclosure newly described, by T. H. Lewis. ‘Pre- 
historic Peoples of Japan, by R. Hitchcock. The Po-boc-tu among 
the Hopi, by A. M. Stephens. A Choctaw Migration Legend, 
by H. S. Halbert. Sabeanism, or Sky Worship in America, by 
S. D. Peet. 
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“The Journal of Mental Science.” July, 1894. On the 
separate treatment of recent and curable cases of insanity in 
special detached hospitals, by J. A. Wallis. The Trials and 
Troubles and Grievances of a Private Asylum Superintendent, by 
L. A. Weatherby. On affections of the Musical Faculty in 
Cerebral Diseases, by W. W. Ireland. Music‘and Musical Faculty 
in Insanity, by R. Legge. The Futare Supply and Status of the 
Nursing Staff in Asylums, by W. F. Menzies. Ages and Death- 
rates of Lunatics in the Districts where “ Accumulation” of 
Lunatics is most advanced, by T. A. Chapman. History of an 
Experiment in dealing with reported cases of Insanity in the 
Barony Parish of Glasgow, by J. Carswell. Trephining for 
Epilepsy, by T. D. Greenlees. Unruptured Tubal Pregnancy, 
with Cystic Tumour, of the Opposite Ovary, by A. C. Butler- 
Smythe. 


“The Scottish Geographical Magazine.” Vol.x. Nos. 7-9. 
The Mountain Systems of Central Asia, by E. D. Morgan. A 
review of Swedish Hydrographic Research in the Baltic and the 
North Seas, by C. Pettersson. The Bolivian Altiplanicie, by D. R. 
Urquhart. Alaska: its Physical Geography, by J. C. Russell. 
Geography at the British Association, by W. 8S. Dalgleish. 
“Society in China,” by W. P. Mears. British Protectorates and 
Jurisdiction, by D. P. Heatley. 


“Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” Vol. Ixiii. 
Part III. No.1. The Nasal Index compared upon the Head and 
Skull with notes upon the Nasal Bones, and Anterior Nasal 
Aperture, by R. H. Charles. Fading Histories, by S. E. Peal. 
On Flint Implements from the Kon ravines of South Mirzapore, 
by J. Cockburn. The Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal, by the 
late Dr. J. Wise. 


“The Journal of the Royal Statistical Society.” June, 
1894. Statistics of Pauperism in Old Age, by C. Booth. Con- 
ditions and Prospects of Popular Education in India, by J. A. 
Baines. Modes of Census-taking in the British Dominions, by R. 
H. Hooker. Miscellanea. 


“Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of New 
South Wales,” Vol. xxvii. Rock Paintings by the Aborigines 
in Caves on Bulgar Creek, near Singleton, by R. H. Matthews. 


“The American Journal of Psychology.” Vol. vi. No. 3. 
Studies in the Psychology of Touch, by F. B. Dresslar. On the 
Difference Sensibi'ity for the Valuation of Space Differences with 
the help of Arm movements, by A. E. Segsworth. Minor Studies 
from ihe Psychological Laboratory of Cornell University, by R. 
Watanabe, H. W. Knox, and M. F. Washburn. Accurate Work 
in Psychology, and some Psychological Illustrations of the 
Theorems of Bernoulli and Poisson, by E. W.. Scripture. The 
Relation of the Interference to the Practice Effect of an Associa- 
tion, by J. A. Bergstrém. 
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Notes on SKULLS from QUEENSLAND and SovuTH AUSTRALIA. 
By W. Laurence Henry Duckworth, B.A., Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 


Two of the specimens under consideration were added to the 
University Museum by T. Flood, Esq.,M.D. They are from 
Croydon, in North Queensland. 


No. 1 is the very dolicho-cephalic skull of an adult male, which 
possesses many striking features known to characterize Austra- 
lian crania. Thus, its external dimensions are small, and so is its 
capacity (1,255 c.c.); the brows are massive and overhanging, 
the upper jaw large with strong supporting malar bones and 
zygomatic arches. 

In norma verticalis it is distinctly pheenozygous; synostosis has 
progressed to a considerable extent in the sagittal suture, less 
in the coronal; there is a single parietal foramen. 

In norma lateralis prognathism is almost the first feature that 
one notices (though it is not brought out by the figure of the 
gnathic index). The mandible is massive with a lower angle 
(108°) than usual (120° is more near the average), the sigmoid 
notch shallow. On the left side there is a fronto-squamous 
articulation at the pterion,and the contour of thesquamous portion 
of the temporal bone on the skull is much depressed, the angle 
between squamous and mastoid portions being exceedingly open, 
so that there is almost a straight line from pterion to asterion. 
The temporal ridges are double but indistinct. 
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In norma basilaris a large, wide palate with a large anterior 
foramen is seen. The channelling of the greater alae of the 
sphenoid near the pterion, so marked in some Australian crania, 
is absent in this case. Some arrest of development seems to 
have affected the internal pterygoid plate on the right side. 
The glenoid cavity is remarkably shallow. A third and median 
condyle is seen on the anterior part of the lip of the foramen 
magnum. 

In norma occipitalis the pentagonal form is marked; a 
transverse torus crosses the occipital bone near the inion, other 
muscular crests and ridges are not strongly developed. The 
* conceptacula cerebelli are not very prominent, so that the skull 
rests on the opisthion and molar teeth when on a plane surface 
(and without the mandible). 

In norma facialis nasal synostosis is observed to be almost 
complete, the lower margins of the apertura pyriformis indistinct ; 
the right upper median incisor has been lost early in life. 
The vault of the skull, though fairly rounded in the frontal 
region, is ill-filled and gable-shaped posteriorly to the bregma. 


No. 2 is a very long and prognathic female skull, apparently 
of about the same age as the male skull just described. Allowing 
for the sexual differences (which concern chiefly the prominence 
of the glabella and the stoutness of the facial skeleton), there is 
much general similarity of the two skulls. 

In norma verticalis this female skull is somewhat coffin-shaped 
and the zygomatic arches are just obscured from view. It is 
remarkable that synostosis of the bones of the brain-case has 
practically not commenced (being limited to a slight indication 
at the left stephanion); the wear of the teeth however would 
indicate an age certainly as great as that of the male skull just 
described, where synostosis had long commenced. 

In norma lateralis it appears that all parts of the face and the 
mandible contribute to the appearance of prognathism. The 
mandible is strong, with a more open angle than in the other case ; 
the sigmoid notch is shallow. The nose is very flat; there are 
epipteric ossicles on each side, and the contour of the squamous 
portion of the temporal bone on the wall of the cranium is much 
flattened ; the basi-bregmatic length is considerable. 

In norma basilaris, a wide, deep palate with large anterior 
foramen is seen; the glenoid fossae are shallow; the occipital 
condyles prominent and everted with post-condylar fossae and 
foramina. 

In norma occipitalis a transverse torus crosses the occipital 
bone ; the digastric groove is very deep, but muscular ridges are 
otherwise feebly developed. 
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In norma facialis the scaphocephalic character involving the 
frontal bone is at once evident. The nose is very wide, its 
borders sharp above but indistinct below. Both median incisors 
have long been lost (or extracted artificially), and their sockets 
are occupied by deep fossae. 


The above notes present the more interesting features of the 

specimens. To select the characteristics of the pair would be 
to emphasize : (1) the prognathism, (2) the great vertieal height 
from basion to bregma, (3) the shallowness of the glenoid fossa. 
Of these the marked prognathism is interesting from the fact of 
the same characteristic distinguishing Melanesian skulls; the 
same may he said of the basi-bregmatic height. As regards this 
latter, the result is a height index greater than a breadth index. 
Such a condition is common in Melanesians, common in skulls 
from the more northern parts of Australia, but progressively rarer 
as one advances to the south. 

Of the significance of a shallow glenoid fossa, the third 
characteristic mentioned, one can speak only with much less 
confidence. The feature is not constant in Australians and 
occurs in skulls of other races. It is probably a persistence of a 
state of affairs normal in earlier life (and is noticed in various 
races, notably in the South Australian skull hereafter described). 

It remains to compare our Queensland skulls with others from 
the same locality. Such are recorded by Flower, Turner, De 
Quatrefages, Hamy, Cauvin et alii. The female skull here 
described bears a marked similarity to a female skull figured in 
the “Crania Ethnica” as that of an Australian woman from 
“Camp in Heaven.” For other comparisons we are dependent on 
recorded measurements ; of such there are the cases described by 
Professor Turner, who records dimensions of some six skulls 
from Queensland. These, though in the small cephalic index and 
high vertical index corresponding with the two skulls here 
considered. seem absolutely of greater dimensions, the facts being 
indicated by the greater length and horizontal circumference. 

In one of Professor Turner’s cases the cubic contents were 
1,514 c.c., which is remarkably high for an Australian cranium. 

Professor Flower records the measurements of a female skull 
from Queensland, where the cephalic and vertical indices are 
equal—an unusual occurrence, the latter being usually the higher 
in skulls from this region. The figures also indicate that this 
female was platyrhine, in which it agreed with the “Croydon” 
female skull, and it appears that the nose is more flat in the 
females than in the males of these tribes. 

(This skull (1043) approaches the female “Croydon” skull 
nearly in measurements and capacity.) 
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Lastly, M. Cauvin has recorded the indices relating to several 
skulls from Queensland ; from tliese tabulations one sees that the 
cephalic index very rarely exceeds 71. 

It might be noticed in conclusion that the male skull here des- 
cribed bears a general resemblance, confirmed by examination of 
measurements, to a skull in the University collection from the 
northern territory of South Australia, so that probably the same 
influences have determined the particular type in both 
instances. 


The third skull is that of a microcephalic adult or aged male 
from Adelaide. It was presented by Dr. Watson, and has been 
longitudinally bisected. The left half is a good deal damaged 
and fractured, and there is no mandible with it. Synostosis of 
the sagittal and lambdoidal sutures is almost complete. The 
most striking features about the cranium are: the very massive 
prognathous upper jaw, with small but sharp nasal spine; the 
marked scaphocephaly ; the basi-bregmatic height is considerable ; 
the remaining condyle is curiously prominent and everted; the 
squamous and mastoid portions of the temporal bone join at a 
sharp angle on the side of the skull, herein offering a marked 
contrast with the skulls from Queensland. 

The arrangement of the infra-orbital canal on the right side is 
remarkable, for on the floor of the orbit is a small and shallow 
canal, but a large foramen opening further back on the spheno- 
maxillary fissure transmits the bulk of the nerve. 

The section discloses the great extent of the air-sinuses in the 
bones of the face and also the great thickness of the skull-wall 
in the region of the occipital protuberance (the long, slender, 
forwardly directed posterior clinoid processes might be noticed). 

On the whole, the dimensions of this skull accord fairly well 
with those of other skulls from South Australia, but the basi- 
bregmatic height is the greatest in this case of all the South 
Australian crania in the University Museum. 


from Queensland and South Australia. 
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Measurement. 


Cubic capacity ee ee 
Maximum length 
Ophryo-occipital length .. 
Ophryo-iniac length . oe 
Occipito-spinal length 
Occipito-alveolar length 


Maximum breadth. .. oe 
Bi-asterial breadth .. 
Bi-auricular breadth. . ee 
Bi-stephanic breadth ee 


Minimum frontal breadth .. 
External bi-orbital breadth.. 
Minimum inter-orbital breadth 
Bi-zygomatic breadth ee 
Bi-malar breadth .. oe 
Bi-maxillary breadth 
Jugo-nasal breadth .. 
Orbital height oe ee 
Orbital breadth 
Nasal height .. ee ee 
Nasal breadth 
Palato-maxillary length 
Palato-maxillary breadth .. 
Arcs: Frontal oe 
Parietal oe ee 
Occipital superior .. 
Occipital inferior .. 
Oblique parietal .. 
Jugo-nasal .. ee 
Horizontal circumference .. 
Distance opisthion to basion 
Basi-mental length .. 
Basi-alveolar length .. 


Basi-nasal length .. oe 
Basi-glabellar length oe 
Basi-bregmatic length oe 
Basion to obelion .. 
Basi-lambdoid length oe 
Basi-iniac length .. ee 


Ophryo-mental length ee 
Ophryo-alveolar length 
Naso-mental length .. ee 
Naso-alveolar length 

Width of foramen magnum 


Length of molar and pre-molar teeth 


Skull. 
1. 


Adult. 


Male. 


Skull. 
2. 
Adult. 


1205 
176 


Female. 


= 
Skull. 
3. 
Sex. Male. 
1300? 
oof 176 186 1% 
171 183 
178 199 
123 134 
92 94 101 aN 
oo ee 113 97 95 
91 92 87 
103 104? 
oe ee 25 23 25 ? ee 
123 130? rae 
88 86 93? 
woe 97 100 ? 
33 32 =a 
39 40 40 
= 47 43 45 
27 27 25 
«| 131 125 
135 134 
59 55 70 
oe ee 49 43 47 a 3 
oe 340 340 
| 489 485 510 
35 39 
‘ooh 136 141 
oe 1237 ? 131 
84 71 83 
89 75 95 
105 ? 
one 63 55 68 
29 29 30? 
43 °5 ? ? 
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DIMENSIONS OF AUSTRALIAN SKULLS, &C.—continued. 


Skull. Skull. 
2. 3. 


Age. Adult. 
Measurement. Sex. Female. 
Anterior palatine breadth .. ee 
Posterior palatine breadth .. ee 
Length of parieto-sphenoid suture “4 


Length of lacrymo-ethmoid 
” 
Choanae : height .. 
breadth .. 
Anterior to posterior nasal spine . ee 
Mandible : 
Height at symphysis ee ee 
Coronoid height .. 
Condylar height .. 
Gonio-symphysial length 
Inter-gonial breadth se 
Inter-coronoid breadth .. 
Inter-condylar breadth, external 
Inter-condylar breadth, internal. . 
Breadth of ascending ramus 
Angle of ascending ramus 
Weight of skull— 
With mandible . oe 
Without mandible oe 
Least: distance between temporal crests 
(i.e., behind coronal suture) . 
Supra-auricular transverse arc... 
Indices : Cephalic 
Vertical 
Gnathic .. 
Orbital 
Nasal 
Palato-maxillary .. 
Facial (total) oe 
Facial superior (Broca) 
Facial superior (Kollmann) 
Stephano-zygomatic ee 
Gonio-zygomatic .. 
Naso-malar. . ee 


Dental (Flower) .. 


Skull. 
1. 
= Adult. 
: Male. 
31 
40 
6 
4 sq. p- 
6 9 11 
8 7 9 
21 24 24 
28 28 31? 
| 49 55 
: 2 34 33 
63 60 
| 65? 56 ? 
| 85 77 
91 91 
95 91 
121 101 
81 74 
34 35 
108° 124° 
736 635 
551 485 
98 98 
a 295 295 300 
| 68 69°9 71°3 
| 75 75 
| 96 100 ? 107°8 
| 82 82°5 80 
| 57 62°8 55°5 
: | 110 114°2 106°15 
| 97 98-4 ? 
| 67 61 73°82: 
47 44°7 52°38? 
| 78-9 738? 
69 74 ? 
112°9 110°3 110? 
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SexuaL Tasoo: a Study in the Relations of the Sexes. 
By A. E. Craw ey, B.A., F.R.GS. (Part IZ) 


It is “degrading” to a Melanesian chief to go where women 
may be above his head.t' This contingency is in Burma con- 
sidered an “indignity.” In Nicaragua women were “very 
unclean.”* Amongst the Samoyeds, Ostyaks and other sha- 
manistic peoples, women are regarded as inferior and treated 
with contempt. They are further considered “unclean.” As it 
is the natural peculiarity of females to defile and pollute, the 
men carefully avoid touching any object belonging to a woman. 
The women have separate furniture and eating-vessels, and may 
not tread in any part of the tent except their allotted corner. On 
the march they dare not walk on the same path with the men or 
the reindeer. They are forbidden to go near the fire lest it should 
be polluted. If it happens that a man is obliged to use some 
utensil belonging to a woman, he takes care to purify himself by 
fumigation. When the women have pitched the tent, they must 
fumigate it before the men will deign to enter. During men- 
struation and lying-in they are especially abominable In the 
Marquesas Islands, the men’s club house is “ polluted” by the 
presence of women, who are therefore prohibited from entering 
it on pain of death. In the South Sea Islands, women were 
forbidden to touch the food reserved for men or offerings to the 
gods, as it was supposed that they would “pollute” them.® 
Amongst the Koragars, to enter a hut occupied by a single woman 
brings “degradation.”*’ A Parsee woman at child-birth must lie 
on an iron bed, because other sorts would remain “ unclean.”® 
In China, “uncleanness” results from contact with the blood 
of alying-in woman. Amongst the Cadiack Islanders, a lying-in 
woman is so “unclean” that nd one will touch her. The same 
property of “ uncleanness ” is possessed by menstruating women.”” 
Amongst the natives of Rajmahal, the husband may not touch 
his wife during menstruation, lest he be “defiled.” Amongst 
Hindus, connubial intercourse is forbidden at menstruation ; the 
guilt incurred by breaking the rule is equal to that of coitus 
with a woman of low caste.? 


1 Codrington, op. cit., 233. 2 Bastian, “ Oestlich. Asien, ” ii, 150. 
* Bancroft, op. cit., ii, 685, iii, 494. 

__.* Georgi, op. cit., 15, 187; Ploss, op. cit., ii, 433; Bastian, “ Der Mensch,” 

l, 303. 


5 Melville, op. cit., 101. 6 W. Ellis, op. cit., i, 129. 
7 “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” iv, 375. 8 Ploss, op. cit., ii, 29. 
® Td., Ll. e. 0 U. Lisiansky, “A Voyage round the World,” 201. 


4!“ Asiatick Researches,” iv, 88. 1° Ward, op. cit., i, 39. 
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It has recently been shown that the property described by the 
adjective “unclean” is really the dangerous force of taboo ; but 
the term is also used with reference to this contagion ‘of 
inferiority, which is an undoubted component of taboo. “ Un- 
cleanness” is very commonly predicated of woman during men- 
struation, pregnancy, and lying-in,’ when the feminine proper- 
ties of inferiority are intensified, and also, more rarely, as by the 
Samoyeds and Nicaraguans, in ordinary circumstances. As is 
seen in the last set of examples, the question is one of termi- 
nology. A conclusive instance is supplied by the Dieri tribe of 
South Australia, where women at menstruation are not con- 
sidered dangerous, but “ filthy and exceedingly low.” 

The one material circumstance common to the above 
phenomena is the contagion of feminine properties developing 
from the estimate held of woman. Now, the mere fact of sexual 
differentiation is totally inadequate to account for sexual taboo, 
though in certain details it supplies a medium for the operation 
and continuity of the latter. A priori ideas of “ uncleanness” 
may be dismissed without comment. Nor does the appearance 
of blood during menstruation and lying-in sufficiently account 
per se for avoidance either at those crises or on other occasions. 
“ Uncleanness” and consequent avoidance, it will be observed, 
obtain in cases where no effusion of blood occurs, namely, 
during pregnancy and the intervals of the periodic function. 
Nor can there originally be any inherent abhorrence of blood, qua 
blood, whether female or otherwise. Once formed, however, the 
belief in the property of blood as a vehicle of transmission has 
unquestionably been of the first importance in the relations of 
the sexes, acting as a particular segregating force during men- 
struation and lying-in, and probably extending its influence to 
ordinary circumstances, through the very periodicity of the 
menstrual flow. It is a case of the result becoming in its turn 
an additional cause. To explain satisfactorily the whole series 


1 For instance ;—at childbirth, Samoyeds, the “ unclean tent,” Ploss, op. cit., 
ii, 43; New Hebrides, id., ii, 353; tribes of Oxus Valley, Biddulph, ‘“‘ Hindoo 
Koosh,” 81; Kirgis, Ploss, op. cit., ii, 351; Niam-niam, id., ii, 26; West Africa, 
Hawaii, Eskimo, id., l.c.; Travancore, Servia, id., ii, 27; Thlinkeets and 
Koloshes, id., ii, 26; Caroline Islands, Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., vii, 106; 
Koibales and Tungous, Georgi, op. cit., 18,64; Ceramlaut and Aroe Islands, 
Riedel, op. cit., 175, 264. During pregnancy, Caroline Islands, Waitz-Gerland, 
lc. During menstruation, Australia, Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., vi, 778; Lumholtz, 
op. cit., 119; Samoyeds, Georgi, op. cit., 15; Sitka Kwan, Dall, op. cit., 412; 
Koloshes, Ploss, “ Das Kind,” ii, 434; Haidas, G. M. Dawson, “ Geological 
Survey of Canada,” Appendix A, 1830 B; Cadiack Islands (Kaniagmuts), U. 
Lisiansky, ‘‘A Voyage round the World,” 201, Dall, op. cit., 403; Kafirs of 
Hindoo Koosh, Elphinstone, op. cit., ii, 381; Bafiotes, Ploss, op. cit., 439; 
Ceram, Riedel, op. cit., 139, menstrual blood is “ unclean,” Amboyna, Luang, 
and Watubella Islands. id., 39, 313, 209. 

? §. Gason, “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xviii, 95. 
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of phenomena, we need some further fact of causation, and this 
the present hypothesis appears to supply. In conclusion, we 
have the opportunity of applying the method of difference. 
Zulu women observe the customs of hlonipa in relation to the 
men, but when past the age of child-bearing they need do so no 
longer.! These customs of hlonipa are typical phenomena of 
sexual taboo. 

It will be convenient at this point to consider a subordinate 
phase of the sexual relations, superstitious hostility and dread, 
which may claim some causal connection with sexual taboo. 
There are grounds for ascribing to woman an almost instinctive 
physical dread of the male sex. This would be accounted for, 
not merely, as suggested above, by the action of subjection and 
seclusion upon the greater natural timidity of woman, but also 
by her relative inferiority in stature and strength. This 
phenomenon of psychology appears very clearly at marriage. 
Again, in cases of what may be called the revolt of woman, 
such as are quoted above, some hostility between the sexes is a 
natural consequence of the friction. Thus, the Indians of 
California take especial pains to kill the women of their enemies 
when at war: they say that one woman destroyed is equivalent 
to five men, because they have such trouble with their own? 
In the next place is a set of facts leading to a conclusion which 
may be of further importance in the sequel. They are concerned 
with sickness and death. Amongst the Krumen, when a wife 
dies, the husband is believed to have caused her death by witch- 
craft.2 In Congo, widows and widowers are charged with the 
same crime.* In Loango, when a man is ill, his wife is accused 
of causing the illness by witchcraft and must undergo the cassa- 
ordeal. The Chiquitos were in the habit of killing the wife 
of a sick man, believing her to be the cause of his illness 
and imagining that his recovery would follow her removal.* 

In Madagascar, the widow is reviled by the mourners, who 
tell her that it is her fault that her Vintana (fate) has been 
stronger than that of her husband, and that “she is virtually 
the cause of his death.”? In Norway, a wife, when ill-treated 
by her husband, consults a witch about means of revenge, and 
is herself credited with the power of becoming a witch, and 
injuring her husband in that form.* In Luzon (Philippine 
Islands), wives are sometimes bewitched by their husbands.® 
In China, a man’s illness is often attributed to the spirit of a 


1 Callaway, op. cit., 441, 442, 443. * Powers, op. cit., 160. 

3 J. L. Wilson, “ West Africa,” 115. * Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., ii, 120. 
5 Bastian, “ Loango-Kiiste,” i, 46. 

© M. Dobrizhoffer, “ Account of the Abipones,”’ ii, 264. 

7 “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,”’ ix, 45. 8 Ploss, “ Das Weib,”’ ii, 558. 
* T. H. P. De Tavera, “ Globus,” xlvii, 314. 
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former wife (that is, in a previous existence), which after long 
search has found its partner; in the same way, a woman’s 
illness may be caused by the spirit of a former husband.’ This 
belief and the following are probably connected in the relation 
of effect and cause. When members of a family are ill, one 
after the other, it is believed that there exists an “ injurious 
influence ” between husband and wife, father and son, and so on? 
From the above instances and others which concern intimates 
without reference to sex, the inference may be drawn that close 
intimacy, such for example as is afforded by living together, 
may be attended with danger, in the event of misfortune. It is 
the principle of contagion once more in another form. 

The wide-spread belief that contact with woman during the 
crises of her sexual life results in poisoning or disease, has caused 
a superstitious horror of the sex at those periods, which may in 
some measure have extended to ordinary life. Here we arrive 
in some cases at the dangerous force (“ uncleanness ” or “ sacred- 
ness”) of taboo. To select a few examples:—amongst the 
Maoris, if a man touches a menstruous woman, he becomes 
tapu; if he has connexion with her, or eats food cooked by her, 
“tapu an inch thick.”* Amongst the Pueblo Indians, women 
must separate from the men at menstruation, and before 
delivery, because if a man touch a woman at those times he 
will fall ill* An Australian, finding that his wife had lain on 
his blanket during menstruation, killed her, and died of terror 
in a fortnight. Amongst the Indians of Costa Rica, a woman 
in her first pregnancy infects the whole neighbourhood ; all 
deaths are laid to her charge, and the husband pays the damages. 
It is an evil spirit, or rather a property acquired. According 
to some Brazilian tribes, women are “ poisonous” till fifty, and 
their presence spoils the fermenting of wine.’ In these cases the 
ordinary result of contagion, the transmission.of feminine 
properties, is merged in the dangers of an infectious and 
contagious disease. For that is the view generally taken by 
uncivilised man of menstruation, pregnancy, and child-birth. 
The contagion is still feminine, but is that of a feminine 
disease. It is worth while to notice, how generally amongst 
tude peoples, infection and contagion are attributed to all 
ailments, and even to death. With regard to menstruation 


1 J. Doolittle, ‘ Social Life of the Chinese,” i, 146. 
2 Doolittle, op. cit., i, 143. 

3 E. Tregear, ‘ ‘Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xix, 103. 
i Bancroft, op. cit., i, 549. 

we. Ridley, “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” ii, 268. 
§ W. M. Gabb, “ Transactions of Amer. Philos. Soc.” (1875), 505. 
7 Spix and Martius, “ Brazil,” ii, 134. 
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there are two further points. The periodic recurrence of the 
function has probably caused woman to be regarded as doomed 
by nature to chronic disease. Secondly, we may readily suppose 
that to the uncivilised mind this monthly “loss of blood” is 
nothing less than a continual draining of vitality and strength, 
a fallacy which could not fail to emphasize the conception of 
woman’s feebleness. 

Lastly, the hysterical affections' to which woman is more 
predisposed than man, her emotional susceptibility, and greater 
capacity for dreams? and hallucinations, have invested her with 
supernatural powers, and surrounded her with a halo of super- 
stitious awe. Hysterical subjects, it should be remembered, 
are generally believed to be possessed by spirits. These 
organic characteristics not only make woman _ peculiarly 
susceptible to religious influences,* but have fitted her to be a 
useful medium for priestcraft, and often to hold the priestly 
authority herself. The priestess is a frequent feature of savage 
worship.° 

The beliefs consequent upon this side of woman’s nature 
have also created the witch. The Kaffirs of Orange Free 
State believe that the curse of a manis harmless, while the curse 
of a woman is invariably fulfilled. “ Women,” say the people 


of the Peshawur Valley, “are all witches: for various reasons, 
they may choose not to exercise their powers, but the powers 
are inherent in them, and there is not one of them who could 
not work a spell, or employ supernatural agency for ruin and 


1 Hysteria is common amongst the Wotyaks, Hottentots, Javanese, Brazilians, 
Mexicans, Peruvians ; Bastian, ‘ Loango-Kiiste,” ii, 205. Hysteria and neurotic 
disease are frequent among savages, D. G. Brinton, “Science,” Dec., 1892 :— 
e.g., Madagascar. New Zealand, Iroquois and Hurons, Hottentots, Negroes, 
Kaffirs, Abyssinians ; “ Tijdschrift v. Nederlandsch Indie,” xxii, 320. 

2 H. Ellis, “‘ Man and Woman,” 265. 

3 On the Slave Coast, women who performed religions offices, enjoyed, con- 
trary to the general rule, absolute sway over their husbands, who were in the 
habit of serving them on their knees, Bosman, “ Description of Guinea,” 363. 

* As a rule, women are more religious than men. Speaking of the Abipones, 
Dobrizhoffer calls the women “the devout female sex,”’ op. cit., ii, 153. 

5 Here is to be found the explanation of one set of cases of priests dressing 
us women. For example, amongst the Sea Dyaks, some of the priests pretend 
to be women, or rather dress as such, and like to be treated as females, St. John, 
op. cit., i, 62. Patagonian sorcerers, who are chosen from children who have 
St. Vitus dance, go in women’s clothes, Bastian, “Der Mensch,” iii, 310. 
Amongst the Kodyaks, there are men dressed as women who are regarded as 
sorcerers and respected, Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., iii, 313. Doubtless the idea 
is to assume the emotional peculiarities of women so essential tc the priest. 
To the savage mind, the donning of another’s dress is more than a token of the 
new position: it completes identity by communicating the qualities of the 
original owner. There is also the desire to command attention by eccentricity 
if not by mystery, for both of which ends, change of sex is a time-honoured 
method. 

Ploss, “Das Weib,” ii, 557. 
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mischief, if the fancy seized her.”' In Gangpur, all Agareah 
females are regarded as witches.? In Laos there is a village 
where all the women possess the gift of sorcery.2 The Nufoers 
of New Guinea attribute witchcraft, with its results of disease and 
death, especially towomen.t| Amongst the Bakalais, there have 
been instances of men slain by young girls by means of sorcery.® 
South Slavonian witches are especially hostile to males.® In 
Ramgur, if three or four deaths occur successively, the women 
of the village are suspected, and the guilty one is discovered by 
means of divination with sticks.’ 

Before returning to the main topic, we may notice some 
interesting phenomena of belief, which are deducible from the 
above principles. The Chinese proverb, that “the heart of 
woman is superlatively poisonous,”* and the opinion of Siamese 
philosophers, held also by some of the early Fathers, that 
woman is in herself an evil thing,? are based upon the super- 
stitious horror of the female sex. Superstitious hostility is 
often reflected in the world of spirits. Thus, Bakalai women 
have a tutelar spirit, which protects them against their male 
enemies and avenges their wrongs.’° According to the Green- 
landers, the moon isa male and the sun a female spirit; the 
former rejoices in the death of women, while the latter has her 
revenge in the death of men. All males, therefore, keep within 
doors during an eclipse of the sun, and all females during an 
eclipse of the moon.’ In the Pelew Islands, the kalids of men 
are quiet and gentlemanly: it is those of women that make 
disturbances and inflict disease and death on members of the 
family.!2 Thesame hostility is the active principle in the system 
of sex-totems. In the Port Lincoln tribe, a small kind of lizard, 
the male of which is called Jbirri, and the female, Waka, is said 
to have divided the sexes in the human species; “an event that 
would appear not to be much approved of by the natives, since 
either sex has a mortal hatred against the opposite sex of these 
little animals, themen always destroying the Waka and thewomen 
the [birri.”"> In the Wotjobaluk tribe it is believed that “the 
life of Ngtiniingiinit (the bat) is the life of a man, and the life 
of Ydrtatgurk (the night jar) is the life of a woman;” when 
either is killed,a man or woman dies. Should one of these 

1 “ Folklore Journal,” i, 328. 

2 E. T. Dalton, “ Ethnology of Bengal,” 323. 

3 E. Aymonier, “ Notes sur le Laos,” op. cit., ix, 129. 

+ J. B. van Hasselt, “ Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie,” viii, 192. 

® P. B. Du Chaillu, op. cit., 305. 

© Ploss, op. cit., ii, 557. 7 “ Asiatick Researches,” iv, 360. 

8 Doolittle, op. cit., ii, 273. 9 Loubere, “Siam,” i, 386. 

10 Du Chaillu, op. cit., 296. " Cranz, ‘ Greenland,” i, 213. 


#2 J. S. Kubary, in Bastian’s “ Allerlei dus Volks-und Menschenkunde,” i, 22. 
13 “ Native Tribes of South Australia,” 241. 
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animals be killed, every man or every woman fears that he or 
she may be the victim ; and this gives rise to numerous fights. 
“ In these fights, men on one side and women on the other, it was 
not at all certain who would be victorious, for at times the 
women gave the men a severe drubbing with their yam-sticks, 
while often the women were injured or killed by spears.” In 
some Victorian tribes, the bat is the men’s animal, and they 
“protect it against injury, even to the half-killing of their wives 
for its sake.” The goatsucker belongs to the women who protect 
it jealously. ‘Ifa man kills one, they are as much enraged as 
if it was one of their children, and will strike him with their 
long poles.” The mantis also belongs to the men and no woman 
dares kill it.? 

The principles of sexual taboo being now established, it 
remains to describe and classify the results of its action. It 
will be found that this peculiar force has pervaded most depart- 
ments of human life. To begin with the public sphere, woman 
has often been more or less debarred from civil rights, an 
injustice which is due to the idea that she is inferior to man. 
The same cenception, with in some cases the attendant circum- 
stances of subjection and seclusion, has generally forbidden her 
to take part in “ public life.” We may instance, to go no further, 
the Australian savages,’ the Fijians, who have religious grounds 
for the exclusion,‘ the Battas of Sumatra,’ Islam and the Hindus. 
More often than not, she is excluded from the religious depart- 
ment. The Arabs of Mecca will not allow women religious 
instruction, because it would bring them too near their masters. 
According to some theologians they have no place in paradise.® 
The Anseyreeyah consider woman to be an inferior being with- 
out a soul, and therefore compel her to do all the drudgery and 
exclude her from religious. services.’ In the Sandwich Islands 
women were not allowed to share in worship or festivals, and 
their touch polluted offerings to the gods. 1f a Hindu woman 
touches an image, its divinity is thereby destroyed and it must 
be thrown away. The Australians are very jealous lest women 
or strangers should intrude upon their sacred mysteries: it is 
death for a woman to look into a bora. In Fiji women are kept 
away from all worship": dogs are excluded from some temples, 
women from all.!* In the Gilbert’and Marshall Islands’* and in 


‘1 “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xviii, 58. ? Dawson, op. cit., 53. 
3 Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., vi, 775. * Id., vi, 627. 
5 Junghuhn, op. cit., ii, 97. 6 Letourneau, op. cit., 180. 
7 Featherman, op. cit., v, 495. 
® Meinicke, op. cit., ii, 300; W. Ellis, op. cit., i, 129. 
® Ward, op. cit., ii, 13. 10 Ridley, “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” ii, 271. 
1 Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., vi, 627. 
2 Williams, “ Fiji and the Fijians,” i, 232, 238. ™ Meinicke, op. cit., ii, 338. 
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Tonga! women are excluded from worship. The women of the 
hill-tribes near Rajmahal, may not sacrifice nor appear at shrines, 
nor take part in religious festivals.2, Amongst the Tschuwashes 
women dare not assist at sacrifices.® Bayeye women may not 
enter the place of sacrifice, which is the centre of tribal life. 
Amongst the Gallas women may not go near the sacred woda- 
tree, where worship is celebrated.’ On the East of the Gulf of 
Papua women are not allowed to approach the temple.* In New 
Ireland, women may not enter the temples.” In the Marquesas 
Islands the hoolah-hoolah ground, where festivals are held, is 
tabu to women, who are killed if they enter or even touch with 
their feet the shadow of the trees. In this connexion, the cause 
is not only ascribed inferiority but consequent pollution. The 
segregation extends further to dances, festivals and feasts. In 
the Schingu tribes of Brazil, women may not be present at the 
dances and feasts.? Amongst the Aleuts, there is a night-dance 
celebrated by women only, from which the men are excluded 
under pain of death. The men have a similar dance and 
enforce a similar rule.® Another account states that the 
men and women are in separate parties; every one wears a 
huge mask or blinder, which prevents all view except a small 
circle round the feet. The glance of the image round which 
they dance and into which a spirit enters as they move, is fatal : 
it is also fatal to see one of the opposite sex. The object of 
this ceremony does not appear. In the Hervey Islands, the 
sexes never mingle together at the dances’? Amongst the 
Nufoers of New Guinea, men and women are separated on the 
same occasions.'* In New Britain women are not allowed to be 
present at the festivals; and when men are talking of things 
which women may not hear, the latter must leave the hut." 
Amongst the Ahts women are never invited to the great feasts.’ 
At entertainments of every kind amongst the Greenlanders men 
and women sit apart.!* 

The respective physical occupations of the sexes have been 
assigned to each by physiological laws.’ But in this depart- 
ment also the existing distinction has been emphasized by 


1 Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., vi, 848. 2 “ Asiatick Researches,” iv, 101, 51. 
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7 H. H. Romilly, “The Western Pacific and New Guinea,” 44. 
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1 Dall, op. cit., 389. 1! Bancroft, op. cit., iii, 145. 

12 W. W. Gill, “ Life in the Southern Isles,” 65. 

13 ‘Van Hasselt, “ Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie,” viii, 186. 
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the ideas of sexual taboo. Amongst the Dacotas, custom and 
superstition ordain that the wife must carefully keep away from 
all that belongs to her husband’s sphere of action.1. The 
Bechuanas never allow women to touch their cattle, accordingly 
the men have to plough themselves.? So amongst the Kaflirs 
because of some superstition.? Amongst the Todas, women may 
not approach the ¢iriéri where the sacred cattle are kept, nor the 
sacred paldis.t In Guiana no woman may go near the hut 
where owrali is made.2 In the Marquesas Islands, the use of 
canoes is prohibited to the female sex by tabu: the breaking of 
the rule is punished with death.® Conversely, amongst the 
same people, tapa-making belongs exclusively to women: when 
they are making it for their own headdresses it is tabu for men 
to touch it.’ In Nicaragua, all the marketing was done by 
women. A man might not enter the market or even see the 
proceedings at the risk of a beating.* Cases have been cited 
above where it is regarded as a degradation for a man to under- 
take women’s work, others are the following:—in New 
Caledonia, it is considered infra dig. for the men to perform 
manual labour, at any rate in the neighbourhood of the settle- 
ment; the women do all the work. In Samoa, where the 
manufacture of cloth is allotted solely to the women, it is a 
degradation for a man to engage in any detail of the process.’ 
In the Andaman Islands, the performance by men of duties 
supposed to belong to women only, is regarded as infra dig.™ 
An Eskimo thinks it an indignity to row in an umiak, the large 
boat used by women.” The different offices of husband and 
wife are also very clearly distinguished ; for example, when he 
has brought his booty to land, it would be a stigma on his char- 
acter, if he so much as drew a seal ashore, and generally it is 
regarded as scandalous for a man to interfere with what is the 
work of women.'* In British Guiana cooking is the province of 
the women, as elsewhere ; on one occasion when the men were 
perforce compelled to bake some bread, they were only persuaded 
to do so with the utmost difficulty, and were ever after pointed 
at as old women.* The principle of contagion here stands out 
clearly, whether the inference be expressed as “ degradation,” 
assimilation to the female character or, superstitious fear of 
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“pollution.” It is interesting to observe that esprit de corps 
among the women at times imposes the taboo upon the men. 
The chief occupations of the male sex in those stages of cul- 
ture with which we have principally to deal are hunting and 
war. The supreme importance of these occasions is expressed 
by the terms which the savage then applies to himself; the 
Polynesian “ under tabu” being a typical instance. These terms 
generally imply a set of rules and precautions intended to 
secure the safety and success of the warrior or hunter, which 
form a sort of primitive system of “training.” Among these 
regulations, the most constant is that which prohibits every 
kind of intercourse with the female sex. Thus, in New Zealand, 
a man who has any important business on hand, either in peace 
or war, is ¢apu and must keep from women.’ On a war-party 
men are tapu to women, and may not go near their wives until 
the fighting is over.2 In South Eastern Africa, before and 
during an expedition men may have no connexion with women* 
Nootka Indians before war abstain from women.* In South 
East New Guinea for some days before fighting the men are 
“sacred,” helega, and are not allowed to see or approach any 
woman.» A Samoyed woman is credited with the power of 
spoiling the success of a hunt.? Amongst the Ostyaks harm 
befalls the hunter either from the ill-wishes of an enemy or the 
vicinity of a woman.’ Amongst the Ahts, whaletishers must 
abstain from women.’ A Motu man before hunting or fishing 
is helega ; he may not see his wives the night before, else he 
will have no success. Now itis in war and hunting, more than 
in any other department of action, that man requires all his 
resources of courage, activity, and strength. If any diminution 
of his powers is threatened by contact with particular indi- 
viduals, he must of necessity avoid such persons. We have not 
here to be content with bringing these rules under ‘previous 
inductions. Let us analyse a few cases. The North American 
Indians, both before and after war, refrain, “on religious 
grounds,” from women. Contact with females makes a warrior 
laughable, and injures, as they believe, his bravery for the future. 
Accordingly, the chiefs of the Iroquois, for instance, remain as a 
rule unmarried until they have retired from active warfare.’ 
We have seen that the Damaras may not look upon a lying-in 
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woman, else they will become weak and consequently be killed 
in battle ; that in the Booandik tribe, if men see women’s blood 
they will not be able to fight; that in some South American 
tribes the presence of a woman just confined makes the weapons 
of the men weak, and the same belief extends amongst the 
Tschuktschoi to hunting and fishing implements. Amongst the 
Zulus, women may not go near the army when about to set out. 
Old women, however, who are past childbearing, may do so; 
such women “have become men,” for “old women are called 
men, and no longer observe the customs of Alonipa in relation to 
the men.”? 

In the North American exainple we find a reason in the belief 
that intercourse with women renders the warrior laughable and 
injures his bravery. The two ideas together can only mean 
assimilation to the weaker sex. The other detail shows the 
presence of superstition. In the other cases which have already 
been discussed, the fact of causation is the contagion of femi- 
nine weakness. The last quotation contains a conclusive nega- 
tive instance. We may infer for the Zulus a fear of contact 
with woman during that period of life in which she performs 
her peculiar sexual functions, while the omission of the avoid- 
ance attended by the omission of the antecedent shows that 
this particular antecedent is the cause and it would seem the 
only cause. But what is the antecedent? Comparing it only 
with the North American belief, it is possible to identify it with 
the reason there stated. If, however, we test it by other cases 
and the previous arguments, the identification becomes war- 
rantable. In fine, we may infer with little hesitation that the 
cause of these phenomena is the main principle of sexual taboo, 
transmission of weakness and cowardice. As will be observed, 
there is in many of these cases a tacit reference to sexual inter- 
course. The discussion of this, however, though it will not 
modify the present position, belongs to a later section. 

Sexual taboo has played its greatest part in the social or rather 
domestic relations. There are some cases, indeed, as will be 
shown, in which marriage thus becomes almost a state of divorce, 
a mensa et thoro. Beginning with some details, our deductions 
will be arranged in a progressive series. 

In Nukahiva, if a woman happens to sit upon or even pass 
near an object which has become tabu by contact with a man, 
it can never be used again, and she is put to death In Tahiti 
a woman had to respect those places frequented by men, their 
weapons and fishing implements; the head of a husband or 
father was “sacred” from the touch of woman, nor might a wife 
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or daughter touch any object that had been in contact with these 
tabued heads or step over them when their owners were asleep. 
In the Solomon Islands, a man will never pass under a tree 
fallen across the path, because a woman may have stepped over 
it before him.? In Siam it is considered unlucky to pass under 
women’s clothes hung out to dry.* As mentioned above, it is 
“ degrading ” to a Melanesian chief to go where women may be 
above his head ; Melanesian boys also are forbidden to go under- 
neath the women’s bed-place.* Amongst the Karens of Burmah 
going under a house when there are females within is avoided ;> 
and in Burmah generally, it is thought an indignity to have a 
woman above the head ; to prevent which the houses are never 
built with more than one storey. Amongst the people of 
Rajmahal, if a man be detected by a woman sitting on her cot 
and she complains of the impropriety, he pays her a fowl as fine, 
which she returns ; on the other hand, if a man detects a woman 
sitting on his cot, he kills the fowl which she produces in answer 
to his complaint, and sprinkles the blood on the cot to purify it, 
after which she is pardoned.’ In Cambodia a wife may never 
use the pillow or mattress of her husband, because “ she would 
hurt his happiness thereby.” Conjugal union is therefore per- 
formed on her couch.’ In Siam the wife has a lower pillow 
“to remind her of her inferiority.” Amongst the Barea, man 
and wife seldom share the same bed; the reason they give is, as 
we have seen, that if they sleep together the breath of the wife 
will render her husband weak. Amongst the Lapps, no grown 
woman may touch the hinder part of the house, which is sacred 
to the Sun.’ No woman may enter the house of a Maori chief." 
The walis of a Maori house are ¢apu, and, therefore, no man will 
lean against them, or indeed enter a house, if he can help it, 
except his own. The reason given is that the women conceal 
in the crevices of the walls the cloths which they use at menstru- 
ation.’? Amongst the Kaffas of East Africa husband and wife 
see each other only at night, never meeting during the day. She 
is secluded in the interior portion of the house, while he 
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occupies the remainder. ‘A public resort is also set apart for 
the husbands, where no woman is permitted to appear. A 
penalty of three years’ imprisonment attaches to an infringement 
of this rule.”* In some Red Skin tribes? and amongst the 
Indians of California, a man never enters his wife’s wigwam 
except under cover of the darkness ; and the men’s club-house 
may never be entered by women.* The Bedouin tent is divided 
into two compartments for the men and women respectively. 
No man of good reputation will enter the women’s part of the 
tent or even be seen in its shadow.* In Nukahiva, the houses 
of important men are not accessible to any inferior, not even to 
their own wives, who live in separate huts.® Amongst the 
Samoyeds and Ostyaks, a wife may not tread in any part of the 
tent except her own corner; after pitching the tent she must 
fumigate it before the men enter. In Fiji husbands are as 
frequently away from their wives as with them, because it is not 
thought well for a man to sleep regularly at home.’ Another 
account states that “it is quite against Fijian etiquette for a 
husband to take his night’s repose anywhere except at one of 
the public dures of his town or village” ; the women and girls 
sleep at home. “It is quite against Fijian ideas of delicacy that 
a man ever remains under the same roof with his wife or wives 
at night.” “ Rendezvous between husband and wife are arranged 
in the depths of the forest, unknown to any but the two.” All 
the male population, married and unmarried, sleep at the bures, 
or club-houses, of which there are generally two in each village. 
Boys till of age have a special one. From another account we 
learn that women are not allowed to enter a bure, which is also 
used as a lounge for the chiefs. In New Caledonia a peculiarity 
of conjugal life is that men and women do not sleep under the 
same roof.° The wife lives and sleeps by herself in a shed near 
the house.!! No Hindu female may enter the men’s apartments.” 
In New Guinea, opposite Yule Island, the women sleep in houses 
apart, near those of their male relatives. The men assemble 
for conversation and meals in the marea, a large reception-house, 
which women may not enter. The women also possess a marea 
and prohibit men from entering.’* Amongst the Nubians each 
family has two dwelling-houses, one for the males, the other for 
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the females. In the Sandwich Islands there were six houses 
connected with every great establishment ; one for worship, one 
for the men to eat in, another for the women, a dormitory, a 

house for kapa- beating, and one where at certain intervals the 
women might live in seclusion.? In the Caroline Islands, a 
chief’s establishment has one house for the women, a second for 
eating, and a third for sleeping.* In the Admiralty Islands, 
there is a house reserved in each village for the use of women, 
both married and single, while the single men live together in a 
separate building.* The Shastika Indians of California have a 
town-lodge for men and another for women.’ Other Californian 
tribes possess the first institution: the women may not enter the 
men’s lodge. The centre of Borord life is the Baité, the men’s 
house, where all the men really live ; the family huts are nothing 
more than a residence for the women and children.” Amongst 
the Bakairi and the Schingu tribes generally, women may never 
enter the men’s club-house, where the men spend most of their 
time. In the Solomon Islands, women may not enter the men’s 
tambu-house nor even cross the beach in front of it.° In Ceram 
women are forbidden to enter the men’s clubhouse.’ In New 
Britain there are two large houses in each village, one for men, 
the other for women: neither sex may enter the house of the 
other." In the Marquesas Islands the ¢¢ where the men 
congregate and spend most of their time is taboo to women 
and protected by the penalty of death from the imaginary 
pollution of a woman’s presence ; the chiefs never trouble 
about any domestic affairs? In the Pelew Islands there 
is a remarkable separation of the sexes. Men and women 
hardly live together, and family life isimpossible. The segrega- 
tion is political as well as social.* In the Society and Sandwich 
Islands the female sex was isolated and “humiliated” by tabu, 
and in their domestic life the women lived almost entirely by 
themselves. In Uripiv (New Hebrides) there is a curious 
segregation of the sexes, beginuing, at least in one respect, soon 
after a boy is born.’ In Rapa (Tubuai Islands) all men are tadu 
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to women.! In New Caledonia “you rarely see the men and 
women talking or sitting together. The women seem perfectly 
content with the company of their own sex. The men who 
loiter about with spears in a most lazy fashion are seldom seen 
in the society of the opposite sex. Downright domestic bliss or 
its opposite is hardly known.”? The Ojebway, Peter Jones, 
thus writes of his own people: “I have scarcely ever seen any- 
thing like social intercourse between husband and wife, and it is 
remarkable that the women say little in the presence of the 
men.” The Zulus regard their women with a “haughty 
contempt.” If a man were going to the bush to cut firewood 
with his wives, he and they would take different paths and 
neither go nor return in company. If he were going to visit a 
neighbour and wished his. wife to go also, she would follow at a 
distance. In Senegambia the negro women live by themselves, 
rarely with their husbands, and their sex is virtually a clique.® 
In Bali to speak ¢éte-¢-téte with a woman is absolutely forbidden.® 
In Egypt a man never converses with his wife, and in the tomb 
they are separated by a wall, though males and females are not 
usually buried in the same vault.’ Amongst the Bedouins of 
Libya, women associate for the most part with their own sex 
only... In Morocco women are by no means reserved when by 
themselves, nor do they then seek to cover their faces.2 Amongst 
the Gauchos of Uruguay women show a marked tendency to 
huddle together.’® 

Such segregation of the sexes has in some cases influenced 
language. Amongst the Guaycurus, the women have many 
words and phrases peculiar to themselves and never employed 
by the men; the reason being that the women are barred by 
the male sex. Soin Surinam.” The proper Fijian term for a 
newly circumcised boy is teve, which may not be uttered when 
women are present, in which case the word kula is used’*: and 
there are many words in the language which it is tambu to utter 
in female society.* In Micronesia many words are tabooed for 
men when conversing with women.’® In Japan female writing 
has quite a different syntax and many peculiar idioms; the 
Japanese alphabet possesses two sets of characters, katakana, 
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for the use of men, and hiragana for women.' In Fiji women 
make their salutations in different words from those of the men? 
In the Janguage of the Abipones some words vary according to 
sex.2 The Island Caribs have two distinct vocabularies, one 
used by men and by women when speaking to men, the other 
used by women when speaking to each other, and by men when 
repeating in oratio obliqua some saying of the women.* Their 
councils of war are held in a secret dialect of jargon, in which 
the women are never initiated.* 

Similarly, in Madagascar, there are terms proper for a woman 
to use towards her own sex, others for women to use towards 
men, and for men to women. Amongst the Cakchiqueles of 
Guatemala the husband calls his son-in-law hi, his daughter-in- 
law ali, father-in-law hi-nam, mother-in-law hi-te, while his 
wife addresses them respectively as ali, ali, ali-nam, and ali-te.’ 
An Arawak man uses the following terms of address :—d’abugtei 
“my elder brother,” d’augtci “ my younger brother,” daiyiraddtu 
“my elder (younger) sister”; an Arawak woman says :— 
@atilatu “my elder sister,’ daugitu “my younger sister,” 
daciligtci “ my elder (younger) brother.”* 

When a woman of the Bakairi was asked her name, she 
replied “I am a woman.”® Amongst the Samoyeds,’ Coreans," 
and Abipones,’? women have no names. This was originally the 
case in ancient Rome. We may compare those cases where 
woman is not credited with the possession of a soul. In con- 
nection with names, sexual taboo has developed a prohibition 
which has had a particular influence upon language. A Hindu 
wife is never allowed to mention the name of her husband. 
She generally speaks of him therefore as “ the master,” or “ man 
of the house.”!* Amongst the Barea, the wife may not utter her 
husband’s name.’* Amongst the Kirgis the women may not 
utter the names of the male members of the household, to do so 
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being “indecent.”* A Zulu woman may not call her husband 
by his name, either when addressing him or when speaking of 
him to others: she must use the phrase “father of so-and-so.’”* 
This particularly applies to the t-gama (real name). Further 
the women may not use the interdicted words in their ordinary 
sense.> Consequently they are obliged to alter words and 
phrases which contain the prohibited sounds. This has had 
considerable influence upon the language, and the women have 
a large vocabulary of their own.t Any woman transgressing 
the rule is accused of witchcraft by the “ doctor,” and punished 
with death. This prohibition on names belongs to the hlonipa 
system, and the altered vocabulary of the women, which is un- 
intelligible to the men, is called wkuteta kwabapzi “ women’s 
language.”> The Maoris have a great objection to utter their 
names ; it is rude to ask a man the name of his wife, and still 
more rude to ask him his own. In the Solomon Islands men 
show considerable reluctance to give the names of women, and 
when prevailed upon to do so, pronounce them in a low tone, as 
if it were not proper to speak of them to others.’ Their practice 
with respect to the names of the dead is identical.* In the 
Pelew Islands men are not allowed to speak openly of married 
women, nor to mention their names. Amongst the Todas there 
is some delicacy in mentioning the names of women at all: they 
prefer to use the phrase “ wife of so-and-so.” A Servian never 
speaks of his wife or daughter before men.’ Amongst the 
Nishinams of California a husband never calls his wife by name 
on any account: should he do so she has the right to get a 
divorce. In this tribe no one can be induced to divulge his own 
name.!? 

The aversion of savages to give their names is very general, 
and the reason is well known. Such cases as belong to sexual 
taboo are sometimes due to proprietary jealousy, but generally, 
as in the case of husband and wife, the prohibition is an 
expression of duty in its primitive form, the obligation imposed 
by fear. 


(To be continued.) 


* Ploss, op. cit., i, 111. 2 Callaway, op. cit., 316. 
* Shooter, op. cit., 221. * Id., 222. 
° Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., ii, 388; Ploss, op. cit., i, 110. 
° Tregear, “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xix, 123, 
7 Guppy, op. cit., i, 47. 8 Id., i, 49. 
° J.S. Kubary, in Bastian’s “ Allerlei aus Volks-und Menschenkunde,” 20; 
id., “ Die Socialen Einrichtungen der Pelauer,” 90. 
” Marshall, “ Amongst the Todas,” 73. 
" Maxwell, “Folklore,” ii, 71. — 12 Powers, op. cit., 315. 
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A List of the TRIBES IN THE VALLEY OF THE AMAZON, tnclud- 
ing those on the BANKS OF THE MAIN STREAM and of all 
its TRIBUTARIES. Attempted by CLEMENTS R. MaRkKuay, 
C.B., F.R.S., Pres. R.G.S. (Second Edition.) 


THE numerous tribes scattered over the great Amazonian basin 
are probably the disintegrated remains of one, or at most two 
ancient nations; if we exclude all foreign elements, such 
as admixtures and intrusions of Carib tribes on the north, 
Andean on the west, and Pampa or Patagonian on the south. 
Yet so great is the number of names by which these multi- 
tudinous tribes are known, that the mention of some of them 
is likely only to convey a confused idea to the mind of the 
ethnologist, while the very names of many will be quite 
unknown to him. At the same time the study of a people in a 
state of nature, occupying so large an area of the habitable 
portion of the earth, is certainly of no small importance to the 
furtherance of his science. 

Thirty years ago it occurred to me that a tolerably complete 
list of all the tribes in the basin of the River Amazon, includ- 
ing all its tributaries, arranged in alphabetical order, and 
supflying, so far as was possible, information as to the locality 
where each is met with, and a few other particulars, together 
with the names of authors by whom each is mentioned, and the 
dates at which they wrote, would afford such efficient means of 
easy reference as would obviate much of the difficulty by which 
the study of these interesting tribes is surrounded. This pre- 
liminary list was published in 1864.1 But since then a 
considerable number of tribes, the names of which are not 
included in the list of 1864, have been reported by travellers, 
especially in parts of the Amazonian basin which were not 
then discovered. Much information has also been collected in 
the interval respecting many of the tribes, the names of which 
were known. Under these circumstances it will probably serve 
a useful purpose to prepare a second and revised edition of the 
list of 1864, with the additions that numerous researches during 
the interval have suggested. The following alphabetical list 
is the result of such revision; and it is prefaced by a few 
general remarks on the characteristics of the Amazonian tribes, 
and by a list of authorities. The number of names of tribes is 
905: but of these about 280 are either synonyms or names of 
branches of larger tribes. About twenty are recorded to be 


1 XVI. “A List of the Tribes in the Valley of the Amazon, including those 
on the banks of the main stream, and of all its tributaries.” By Clements R. 
Markham. (Read Jan. 12th, 1864.) 
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extinct, but probably the names of many others have disap- 
peared, besides those only recorded by Acufia in 1640, and not 
mentioned afterwards. 

The appearance of the Indians of the Amazons, and most of 
the particular tribes differ but slightly from each other, is thus 
summed up by Mr. Wallace (p. 478) :-— 

“ Their skin is of a coppery or brown colour of various shades, 
often nearly the tint of smooth Honduras mahogany; jet black 
straight hair, thick, and never curled’; black eyes; and very 
little or no beard. With regard to their features it is impossible 
to give any general characteristics. In some the whole face is 
wide and rather flattened, but I never could discover an unusual 
obliquity in the eyes or projection of the cheek bones ; in many, 
of both sexes, the most perfect regularity of features exists, and 
there are numbers who, in colour alone, differ from a good- 
looking European. Their figures are generally superb; and 1 
have never felt so much pleasure in gazing at the finest statue, 
as at these living illustrations of the beauty of the human form. 
The development of the chest is such as, I believe, never exists 
in the best formed European, exhibiting a splendid series of 
convex undulations without a hollow in any part of it.” 

Nearly all travellers, from the days of Acuiia to those of 
Wallace and Bates, have spoken in high terms of these noble 
savages of the Amazon valley. The OmaGuas, whose name was 
coupled with El Dorado from the earliest times, receive praise, 
both as regards their physical and mental qualities, from Acuna, 
Velasco, Condamine, Smyth, Maw, Martius, in short, from every 
traveller who has come in contact with them. The same may 
be said of several other tribes; while their capacity for civiliza- 
tion up to a certain point, when placed under favourable 
circumstances, is proved by the present satisfactory state of the 
Moxos, Cuiquitos, and other Indian tribes. Of course great 
differences exist in so vast a number of tribes. Some, in the 
struggle for existence with their neighbours, have been victorious, 
have remained powerful, and with conscious strength have 
acquired that proud and independent feeling which forms the 
noblest phase of savage life, and gives rise to all the highest 
qualities of man in a state of nature. Others, crushed and 
scattered, have fled into the depths of the forests, and sunk into 
a state of debasement little better than the condition of the 
beasts which surround them. These phenomena are inevitable, 
and arise naturally from that utter disintegration and breaking 
up of the original nations of the Amazons, which will, in all 
probability, terminate in their final extirpation. The process of 
disintegration must have been going on for many centuries; its 


1 Except in the case of the Juzis and one or two other tribes. 
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original cause is buried in mystery, but its effects are melan- 
choly in the extreme. “A whole race of men,” says Martius, 
“jis wasting away before the eyes of the world, and no power 
of philosophy or Christianity can arrest its proudly gloomy 
progress towards a certain and utter destruction. The present 
and future condition of this race of men is a monstrous and 
tragical drama, such as no fiction of the poet ever yet presented 
to our contemplation.” There is indeed something awful in 
these sad reflections. Even within the period of authentic 
history the Amazonian tribes have made wide strides towards 
their doom. The accounts of great villages and populous 
countries in the valleys of the Amazons, given by George of 
Spires, Philip von Huten, and other searchers after El Dorado, 
cannot have been entirely fictitious. Alas! where are those 
flourishing communities now ? 

The evidence of language is in favour of the theory that these 
tribes, now like the sands on the sea shore for number, originally 
sprang from two, or at most three parent stocks. Dialects of 
the Turi language extend from the roots of the Andes to the 
Atlantic, and southwards into Paraguay. Dr. Latham was 
enabled to group several languages together by similarities in 
their pronominal prefixes, and it is established that the differences 
in the roots, between the numerous Amazonian languages, are 
not so great as was generally supposed. The inquirer into this 
part of the subject will find a guide to further information in 
Triibner’s Bibliotheca Glottica. 

Some tribes of the Gran Chacu are included in the list which 
more properly belong to the basin of the River Plate ; but these 
tribes extend their wanderings, more or less, within the area of 
the Amazonian basin. 

In using the following list of tribes the most essential point 
to bear in mind is the date when the authority wrote who 
mentions any particular tribe; for many of the names may 
since have disappeared, either from their having been changed, 
or from the tribe having merged into some Jarger parent tribe, 
or from its having entirely disappeared and become extinct. It 
is therefore important that the following authorities, referred 
to in the list, and especially the dates when they wrote, should 
receive attention. The authorities have been arranged alpha- 
betically, instead of chronologically, for greater facility of 
reference :— 


AcuNa.— Nuevo descubrimiento del Rio de las Amazonas.” 1639. The 
quotations refer to the pages of the translation for the Hakluyt 
Society (1859), by Clements R. Markham. 

AnNonIMo.—See JIMENEZ. 

ARMENTIA, Fray Nicolas—“ El Madre de Dios,” p. 230 and map 
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La Paz, 1887 ; “ Diario del Viaje al Madre de Dios,” 1884 and 1885, 
p- 138. La Paz, 1890. 

BaENa.—Ensayo Corografico sobre 6 Par4. 

Baraza, P. Cipriano.—“ Lettres Edifiantes” (Paris, 1713), also in the 
“ Reise-Beschreibungen,” No. 112, with a map of the Moxos Missions. 
Life and death of Father Baraza, the first missionary to the Moxos 
Indians. 

Basurco, Santiago M.—“ Trois Semaines chez les Indiens Cayapas.” 
(“ Tour du Monde,” 67 (1894), p. 401.) 

Bates, H. W.—‘“‘ The Naturalist on the Amazon.” 1863. 

BusTaMANTE.—-“ Lijera descripcion de Caravaya.” 

Carpus, Fray Jos¢.— Los Misiones Franciscanos entre los Infieles de 
Bolivia,” 1883-1884. (Barcelona, 1886, 8vo., p. 425.) 

CasTELNAU, Le Comte de.—‘ Expédition sous la direction de” (1850). 
1847. 

CHANDLEsS, W.—Notes on the Tapajos, Purus, and Aquiry, R.G.S.J. 
1863-67. 

CuurcH, Colonel G. Earl.—On the Purus and Madeira, in the “Geographical 
Magazine ” for April, 1877, p. 96. 

ComMMERCIO DE Lima.—Passim. 

ConDAMINE, Voyage.—“ Journal du voyage 4lEquateur.” 1751. 

Da.ence.— Bosquejo estadistico de Bolivia.” 1851. 

DosrizHorrer.—‘ History of the Abipones,” 3 vols. (translated 1822). 
1784. 

D’Orsieny.—‘ L’ Homme Americain.” 1829. 

Epwarps.—* A Voyage up the River Amazon.” 1847. 

Fritz, Padre.—Mission Map, 1707, published at Quito : also in Stocklein’s 
“ Reise-Beschreibungen.” 

GARCILASSO DE LA VEGA.—“ Commentarios Reales,” 1609-1616. Transla- 
tion by Clements R. Markham, in the series of the Hakluyt 
Society. 

Grppon.—“ Voyage down the Amazon.” 1852. 

GirBaL, Fray Narciso de.—Viaje, MS. penes Clements R. Markham. 
1795. 

Hearn, Dr. Edwin R., M.D.—“On the Beni and Mamoré.” R.G.S.J. 
“On dialects of Bolivian Indians” (“ Kansas City Review of 
Science,” April, 1883, vol. vi., No. 12, p. 679). 

“HERALDO DE Lima.”—Passim. 

Hernpoy.—* Voyage down the Amazon.” 1852. 

Herrera, Antonio de.—“ Historia General de las India,” 1601-1615. (See 
Orellana.) 

Hervas.—“ Catalago de las lenguas de las naciones conocidas.” 1800. 

Jameson, Dr.—* Journey to the River Napo.” R.G.S.J. 1857. 

JIMENEZ DE LA Espapa, Marcos.—“ Noticias autenticas dal famoso Rio 
Maraiion y Mision Apostolica de la Compania de Jesus de la provincia 
de Quito en los bosques del dicho rio.” 1738. (Madrid, 1889.) 
Author unknown, referred to as E] Anonimo. 

KELLER, José and Francisco.—Report to the Brazilian Government on the 
River Madeira, translated by Colonel Church. 1873. 

Lacerpa, Dr. Adolpho de Barros Cavalcanti.— Relatorio com que 
entregou a administratao da provincia do Amazonas a Coronel 
Araujo.” 1865 

Latuam, Dr.—“ Elements of Comparative Philology,” contains remarks on 
the Amazonian languages with lists of words. 

“Lettres Ep1FiANTES.” 

Lozayo.—“ Descripcion del Gran Chacu.” 1733. 
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Marxnay, Clements R.—“ Sources of the River Purus.” R.G.S.J., 1854 ; 
“Cuzco and Lima,” 1855; “ Basin of the Amaru Mayu and Beni,” 
R.G.S.J., 1883 ; “ Province of Caravaya,” 1860; “Translations of 
early voyages down the Amazon,” for the Hakluyt Society, with 
introduction. Introduction to “ Search for El Dorado” (Hakluyt 
Society). 

Martivs.—* Von dem rechtszustande unter den Ureinwohnern Brasiliens.” 
(See Sprx.) 

Maw, Lieut. R. W.—“ Voyage down the Huallaga and Amazon.” 1827. 

Mercurio Pervano.—-Lima. 1791-1795. 

General.—‘“ Journey reported in the R.G.S.J.”_ 1835. 

Moreno, Francisco.—Argentine craniologist. 

OrELLANA, Francisco de.—The quoted pages refer to the extract from 
Herrera, translated by Clements R. Markham for the Hakluyt 
Society in 1859. 1539. 

Paz Sotpan. —“ Geografia del Peru.” 1862. 

PELLEscu!, Giovanni.—“ Eight months in the Gran Chacu.” 1886. 

Penna, Presidente Herculano.—‘ Falla dirigida a Assamblea do 
Amazonas.” 1853. 

PimenTEL.—“ Bosquejo del estado de Caravaya.” 1846. 

Porrrie.—“ Reise in Peru und auf dem Amazonenstrome.” 1827-32. 

Poxak, Rev. J. E. R.—* Grammar and vocabulary of the Ipurina language.” 
1894. 

Rarmonp1.—* Apuntes sobre la provincia de Loreto.” 1862. 

Rise1ro.—From Southey’s “ Brazil,” vol. iv. 1774. 

Roprieverz, Manuel.—“ Amazonas y Maraiion.” 1684. 

SeraFim vA Sinva Satcapo.—Report of an expedition up the Purus, 
translated by Spruce. 1852. 

Fray Pedro.—* Noticias Historiales VI.” 1627. 

Sruson, A.—“ Ascent of the Putumayu.” R.G.S.J., xxi, p. 569. 1877. 

Situ, Herbert H.—“ The Amazons.” 1880. 

Smytu, Lieut. R. N.—“ Journey from Lima to Para.” 1832. 

Sprx unpD Martius.—Reise. 1820. 

Spruce, Richard.—MS. Notes. 

Reise Beschreibungen.” 1726. 

Tirapo, Don Manuel.—MS. notes on the navigation of the Amazon. 
1853. 

Trier, C. D.—“ On the Zaparos of the Napo.” R.G.S.J. 

Ursano, Manuel. Report of ascent of tributaries of the Napo. Transla- 
tion by Bates. R.G.S.J. 1864. 

Urquuart.—“ Among the Campa Indians of Peru.” “Scott. Geo. Mag.,” 
1893. 

Vetasco.—“ Historia del Reino de Quito.” 1789. 

Viene’s Travels. 

VILLAVICENcIO.—“ Geogratia del Ecuador.” 1858. 

VIREYES DEL Perv, Memorias.—Relacion del Gobierno del Seiior Virey, 
Fray Don Francisco Gil Taboada y Lemos, vi., p. 129. 1796. 

Von Tscuup1.— Travels in Peru.” 1849. 

Wattacr, A.—“ Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro,” 1853 ; “ On the 
Rio Negro.” R.G.S.J. 1853. 

WeEpDELL.— “ Voyage dans le nord de Bolivia.” 1855. 

Yrursurvu.—* Descripcion del Canton Quijos.” 1853. 


Velasco has given the fullest list of Indian tribes of the 
Maraiion Missions, and he has divided the period during which 
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the wild tribes were preached to by the Jesuits and Franciscans 
into three missionary epochs—namely, 


lst From 1638 to 1683. 
2nd » 1683 ,, 1727. 
ord » 1727 ,, 1768. 


This includes a period of 130 years. I have noted during 
which of these epochs any tribe, mentioned by Velasco, was 
preached to by the missionaries, because the names of many 
of them have now disappeared. Many of the larger tribes, 
extending their wanderings over vast tracts of country, are 
split up into numerous branches with distinct names. I have 
inserted all these branches in the list, with reference to the 
parent tribes. 

It is also necessary to bear in mind that the names by which 
many tribes are known to their neighbours have been given 
from without. Mr. Spruce, to illustrate this, told me that a 
young colony calls itself after its chief, but its neighbours soon 
give it another name, which the colony itself finally adopts. 
Thus the tribes of the Uauwpes river have received their names 
from their Tupr neighbours. We have the Tucanus (Toucan 


Indians), so called for their long Roman noses, suggesting a 


toucan’s beak; the Prras (Fish Indians), &c. So also the 
OMAGUAS or CAMBEBAS (Flat heads). 

The best illustration that occurs to me, of the way in which 
the names of tribes originate, is given by that most companion- 
able of old writers, Cieza de Leon. He says that when he 
accompanied the first conqueror into the valley of Caucos, in 
New Granada, they named some Indians Anzermas, because 
their country abounded in salt, which in their language was 
called anzer ; and that the Gorrones received their name because 
they came into the camp with baskets of fish, crying “ gorron ! 
gorron !” which is their word for fish. 

I have endeavoured to supplement my list of 1864 from every 
source within my reach, and to make the present one complete. 
But the basin of the Amazon is not yet completely explored; 
and there may still be tribes as yet unknown and undescribed. 
Mr. Polak, for instance, tells us that there are thirty-four or 
more tribes inhabiting the basin of the River Purus alone. 
But I have not seen one third of their number described, or even 
enumerated. 

Aawas.— Same as the ANANAS. 

Axasas.—A tribe in the forests watered by the two upper branches of the 
Corumbiara. Martius. 

Asacaxis.—A tribe on the river of the same name. 


Axactis.—A tribe of the River Madeira. Acuiia, p. 117. 
Axpanas,—A tribe on the River Japura. 
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Asryiras, Avigiras, Auxiras or Apiras.—A tribe of the Rivers Na 
and Maraiion marked on Fritz’s Map (1707) near the banks of the 
Napo. They were preached to between 1638 and 1683, and they 
killed Father Pedro Suarez in 1667. They wandered in the forests 
to the south of the EncaBELLApos(whom see). At the present day 
they are met with on the south side of the Napo near its mouth, 
and have the same language and customs as the Iquitos (whom see). 
They live by fishing and the chase. M. Rodriguez. Fritz’s Map. 
Acuiia, p. 94. Velasco. Villavicencio, p. 173. 

ABIPONES or CALLAGAES.—A large tribe of the Gran Chacu, on the banks 
of the Bermejo and Rio Grande, the latter being a tributary of the 
Mamoré. They have no fixed abodes, and roam extensively in every 
direction. In the 17th century their homes were on the northern 
shore of the River Bermejo, but they removed to avoid the wars 
carried on by the Spaniards of Salta against the Indians of the 
Chacu, and settled in valleys farther to the south. At the beginning 
of this century their wanderings extended from the Bermejo to the 
Paraguay, when they made frequent desolating incursions into the 
country settled by the Spaniards. They are well formed, and have 
handsome features, black eyes, and aquiline noses. In symmetry 
of shape they yield to no other nation in America. They have 
thick raven black hair and no beards. As soon as they wake in the 
morning, the women, sitting on the ground, dress, twist, and tie 
their husband’s hair. They pluck out their hair from the forehead 
to the crown of the head, accounting this baldness as a mark of 
their nation. The women have their faces, breasts, and arms 
covered with black figures of various shapes, thorns being used as 
pencils, and ashes mixed with blood as paint. The men pierce their 
lips and ears. 

The Abipones are excellent swimmers, being taught before they 
can walk. No child is without his bow and arrow. They live on 
game, generally roasted. In Dobrizhoffer’s time they did not 
number more than 5,000, having been thinned by intestine feuds, 
small pox, and the cruelty of mothers towards their offspring. They 
are subdivided into hordes, each ruled by a chief, salted Nelareyrat ; 
but these chiefs have little authority exceptin time of war. Dobriz- 
hoffer devotes two chapters to a very interesting account of the 
language of the Abipones. 

Their chief weapons are the bow and spear, the latter of great 
length. They fix them upright at the thresholds of their huts. 
Their bow strings are made of the entrails of foxes, and their 
quivers of rushes adorned with woollen threads of various colours. 
Their arrows are made of wood. In battle they use a kind of armour 
made of the hide of a tapir, over which a jaguar skin is sewn. 
Their victories are celebrated by songs, dances, and drinking parties. 
In 1641 they first became possessed of horses, and were soon very 
dexterous in the management of them. The Jesuits established 
some mission villages among these Abipones. They are of tall 
stature. For five months in the year, when the floods are out, they 
live on islands, or even in trees. When a mother is brought to bed 
with a child the father also takes to his bed for some days. They 
do not bring up more than two children in a family, the others 
being killed to save trouble. Dobrizboffer. Lozano, p. 90. Hervas. 
i, p. 176. 

Asrras.—See ABIJIRAS. 

Acaworis.—A branch of the Smicazs. Velasco. 

AcankEos.—A branch of the Acvaricos, 
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Acarapis.—A tribe of the River Parima. Penna. 

Acuoarys, or AcHoauris. A tribe of the Rivers Teffé and Jurua, formerly 
at Ega, and on the islands of the Solimoens. Ribeiro. Martius. 

AcuvaLes.—A branch of the JEvERos ; so called from their food being the 
fruit of the achual palm (Mauritia vinifera). Met with on the 
Pastasa above the confluence of the Bobonaza. Villavicencio. 
Spruce’s Notes. 

Aporias.—A tribe of the River Japura. Penna. 

Agtuonias.—A tribe mentioned by Martius. 

Agapicas.—A branch of the JEvEros. Villavicencio. 

Acararis.—A tribe of the Rio Branco. Penna. 

Acoyas.—A tribe of the Gran Chacu. Lozano. 

Aevayas.— A tribe of the Huallaga and Maraiion. The men have beards 
and are very fierce ; the women have fair hair like Flemings. 
M. Rodriguez. 

Aceuanacos.—A branch of the CHEpgos. M. Rodriguez. Velasco, 

Acuaricos.—A tribe on the river of the same name, a tributary of the 
Napo. Velasco. 

Agvarunas.—A tribe on the Marajion, near the Pongo de Manseriche, 
said to be a branch of the Jeveros. In 1859 they were met with by 
the Peruvian Bishop of Chachapoyas, and they have since been 
friendly. Raimondi, p. 115. ‘“ Heraldo de Lima.” 

Acuas.—Same as OMAGUAS. 

Aauayras.—A tribe of the Rio Negro. Acuiia, p. 110. 

Acuitotes.—A tribe of the Gran Chacu. Lozano. 

Auuisuiris.—A branch of the ZaParos. 

Aicores.—A branch of the Iquitos. Velasco. 

Aisuaris.—A tribe of the Maraiion. 1683-1727. Velasco. 

Asuanas, or CHAamicuras.—A tribe of the Pampa del Sacramento, living 
one day’s journey east of Laguna, in a large village called Chamicura. 
Smyth, p. 204. 

Atasponas.—A branch of the Yamegos. Velasco. 

Avarvuas.—A tribe of the Japura and Solimoens. Martius. 

Amasuacas.—A tribe of the Ucayali, next to the Remos, and extending 
as far as the Vuelta del Diablo. They have been repeatedly con- 
verted to Christianity, but have more than once killed their priests 
and returned to their original state. From their apparently quiet. 
and docile disposition the missionaries conceived great hopes of 
them, but they found themselves most cruelly deceived. The 
Amasvacas are short and have beards. They are hunters and live in 
the interior, seldom coming down to the rivers. Smyth, p. 232. 
Herndon, p. 199. Raimondi, p. 118. 

Amamatis.—A tribe between the Purus and Madeira. Martius. 

Amamis.—See UAMANIS. 

Amaonas.—A branch of the Yamgos. Velasco. 

Amarisas.—A tribe on the Rio Branco. Penna. 

Amazons.—A tribe of female warriors. Orellana in Herrera, p. 34. 
Acuiia, p. 122. 

Ampvas.—A tribe on the River Japura. Penna. 

Amicuanos.— A tribe at the source of the River Anauirapuct. Martius. 

Ammanius.—A tribe on the River Moja, near the mouth of the Tocantins, 
Martius. 

AmuLALaEs.—A tribe of the Gran Chacu. Lozano, p. 51. 

Awasas, or Anasazes.—A tribe of the Island of Marajo. Martius. 

Anamaris.—A tribe of the River Madeira. Acuiia, p. 117. 

Ananas, or Ananats.—A small tribe on the Rio Branco and Rio Negro. 
Martius. Wallace. 
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ANAXIASES.—A tribe of the Pacaxa river. Acuiia, p. 130. 

AncuTEREs.—A branch of the EncaBELLADos. Velasco. 

Anpiras.— Bat Indians.” A tribe between the upper waters of the 
Madeira and Tapajos. Martius. 

Awnpoas.—A tribe of the Maraiion. See Muratos. They were preached 
to from 1683 to 1727. On Fritz’s Map (1707) they are placed in 
the forests between the Tigre and Pastasa. According to Villavi- 
cencio and Tyler they are a branch of the Zaparos. There is a 
small village on the Pastasa called Andoas, where the remnants of 
the tribe are collected together, about thirty families. Velasco. 
Fritz’s Map. Villavicencio. Hervas, i., p. 262. Spruce’s Notes. 
Tyler. 

‘ioscan tribe of Mocoa between the Rivers Caqueta and Putu- 
mayu. Hervas. 

AnpurAs.—A tribe of the Araganatuba. Same as ANnpiRas. Acuila, 

. 105. 

Sshisaitaaaecnd tribe on the River Anibé. Penna. 

AnGuTERAS.—A tribe on the east bank of the Napo below the junction of 
the Aquarico. According to Villavicencio they are a branch of the 
Putumayus. They cultivate the ground. Villavicencio. 

Antanas.—A tribe on the river Apaporis. Penna. 

Anrpas.—See UAn1sas. 

Anicorés.—A tribe of the Rio Negro now extinct, or nearly so. Martius. 
A tribe of the River Madeira. Penna. 

Ansenauacas.—A branch of the Campas. Velasco. 

Antis.—The same as the Campas : once a great and powerful tribe in the 
forests east of Cuzco, especially in and near the valleys of Santa 
Ana and Laris. They are mentioned in the Quichua drama of 

“ Ollantay,” and the eastern division of the Empire of the Incas 
was called after them “‘ Antisuyu.” They were renowned for their 
ferocity, and were said to be cannibals. They wear a long robe 
secured round the waist, with a hole for the head and two others 
for the arms. Their long hair hangs down over their shoulders, 
and the beak of a toucan on a bunch of feathers is suspended asan 
ornament round their necks. Their weapons consist of clubs, bows 
and arrows. They are identical with or closely allied to the 
Cuuncuos. They wander in the forests about the head waters of 
the Ucayali and its tributaries. They have good features and 
pleasant countenances. Garcilasso de la Vega, ii. cap. ii. 
Castelnau, iv., p. 290. General Miller, R.G.S.J., vi., Raimondi, 

pn tase branch of the JEvERos. Raimondi, p. 115. 

Antives.—A branch of the Purumayvus. Velasco. 

Aoaquis.—A tribe of the River Cauamé. Penna. 

Apamas.—aA tribe on the Rivers Parfi and Ginipapo. Martius. 

Apantos.—The second tribe from the mouth of the River Cunuris, the 
head waters of which were said to be occupied by the Amazons. A 
branch of the great Turi nation. Acuiia, p. 122. Martius. 
Hervas, i., p. 149. 

Aparia.—An Indian chief in whose territory Orellana built his brigan- 
tine. The Spaniards left the village of Aparia on the 4th of April, 
and reached the mouth of the River Putumayu on the 12th of May, 

going down stream. Orellana in Herrera, p. 27. 

Aprnaris.—A tribe of the River Jutay. Martius. Penna. 

Apreras.—A tribe of the Amazons, below the mouth of the Madeira. 
Acuiia, p. 117. 

Aptacas.—A tribe of the Gran Chacu. Lozano. 
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Apracarges.—A small tribe of the Upper Tapajos, higher u 
Munprvcus. They go quite naked and wear the 
Chandless. Herbert Smith, p. 253. 

ApinaGes.—Same as GEs. 

Aronarias.—A tribe on the Rio Negro, now nearly, if not quite extinct 
Martius. A tribe of the Madeira. Penna. 

Avotas.—A tribe on the River Nhamundé. Penna. 

Apurtvas.—A cannibal tribe on the upper part of the River Purus. 
Serafim says they are constantly attacking the Cocoma Indians 
settled there. Serafim’s Report. 

Aqvuiris.—Mr. Chandless met with a tribe, with no special name, at the 
head waters of the Aquiri, a tributary of the Purus. It is distinct 
from the tribe next below them on the river, the CapEcHENEs, both 
in features and language. The Agoieis obtain iron from the 
MANETENERIS on the Purus, and use a good many Maneteneri 
words. The “Taxaua,” or chief, wears a poncho and hood exactly 
of the Maneteneri fashion. They have dogs, but no other 
domesticated animals. Their wbds are generally of pexiuba or cedar. 
Chandless, R.G.S.J. 

Arapoyasts.—A branch of the Turis. Hervas, i., p. 149. 

Aracasts.—A tribe on the Urubucuara, in the neighbourhood of 
Almeirim and Montalegre. Martius. 

ARAGUANAYNAS.—See CARABAYANAS. 

Araonas.—Same as Cavinas. An extensive tribe on the northern bank 
of the Mayu-tata (Madre de Dios), a tributary of the Beni. 
Armentia describes them as very gentle and inclined to intercourse, 
and remarkably white complexioned. Church. Armentia. 

AraAparEcas.—A branch of the Chiquitos. Hervas. 

Arapassos.—A tribe of the Ric Negro. Wallace. 

Araquizes.—A tribe on the Rio Negro who were among the first settlers 
at the Portuguese town of Barra. Spruce’s Notes. 

Araras.—A very fierce tribe on the lower Madeira, and between that 
river aud the Tapajos, with no settled habitations. They do not 
plant mandioc, and engage in deadly wars with the Munprucvs. 
Martius. 

Aravas.—A tribe on the River Jurua. Bates. 

Aravicas.—Probably the same as Bates’s Aravas. Martius. 

Araycus,—See Uaraycvs. 

Arayes.—A tribe on the southern tributaries of the Araguay. Martius. 

Arazas.—A branch of the Srmieags. Anonimo, p. 365. Velasco. 

Arpas.—A branch of the Yamzos between the Napo and Nanay. Velasco. 
Villavicencio. 

AreKarInas.—A tribe on the Rio Negro, and on the upper waters of some 
of its tributaries. They make war against other tribes to obtain 
prisoners for food. In their religious ideas they resemble the 
Uavrés. Wallace, p. 508. 

Aricorones.—A tribe of the San Simao, a tributary of the Itenez. 
Martius. 

AnicunaNEs.—A tribe of the River Madeira. Penna. 

AriqurNnas.—A tribe of the Putumayu according to Spix, but probably 
the same as the ArgeKarnas. Also on the Madeira. Spix und 
Martius, iii., p. 1136. Penna. 

ARMABUTOS.—A tribe now extinct or nearly so, at the sources of the 
Anauirapuct. Martius. 

ARoEs.—See ARAYES. 

Aroas.—A branch of the great Turi tribe, at the mouth of the Paré. 

Hervas, i., p. 149. 
VOL. XXIV. 
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Aroaguis, or ARuBAQUIS.— Marked on Fritz’s Map (1707) near the north 
side of the Amazons and below the mouth of the Rio Negro, called 
also by the Portuguese OrELmvpDos or “long ears.” Fritz’s Map. 
Martius. 

Arvunas.—A tribe on the Jurua. Penna. 

Assa1 Taputsas.—See Juris and Uarnumas. 

AtaauaTEs.—A tribe of the Marajion preached to between 1638 and 1683. 
M. Rodriguez. Velasco. 

Atvats.—A tribe on the Putumayu. Acuiia, p. 99. 

AtTuriaRis.—A tribe on the Araganatuba. Acuiia, p. 105. 

Avunares.—A branch of Uciaras. Velasco. 

Avuxiras.—See ABIGIRAS. 

AvanatTgos.—A tribe marked on Fritz’s Map (1707) between the Ucayali 
and Yavari. 

Avistras.—See ABIJIRAS. 

AYAcarEs,—A branch of the Iquitos. Velasco. 

Baccanazes.—A tribe near the sources of the Juruena. Martius. 

Baccaurrys.—A tribe with very white skins near the sources of the River 
Xingu. Martius. 

Bacvuris.—A tribe of the River Arinos. Martius. 

Barvnas.—A tribe on the Rio Negro, now extinct, or nearly so. Martius. 

Baisucuas.—A tribe of the River Jurua. Penna. 

Baniwas.—A tribe of the River Isanna, of the same family as the Barrés. 
Spruce. Wallace, p. 529. 

Barsupos.—See Mayorunas. 

Barrfs.—An important tribe on the upper part of the Rio Negro, the 
Cassiquiari, and the head waters of the Pacimoni and Marainé. 
The word Barré means comrade, but it appears to be modern. 
Spruce gives eight branches of the Barré tribe as follows: . 


Barrks PAcIMONARIS 
MANDANACAS YABAHANAS 
GUARIQUENSS Masacas 
CUNIPUSANAS TARIANAS 


The Barrés are said to be absorbing the kindred nations, and 
since the beginning of the present century their language has 
become, without any aid of missionaries, the general language of 
the Indians of the Orinoco above the cataracts, of the Cassiquiari, 
of the Rio Negro, and of many of the tributaries of these rivers. 
The reason for this appears to be found in the character of the 
Barré Indian himself, who is more active, more amorous, more 
uproarious, and more pugnacious than any of his neighbours. The 
headquarters of the Barr&s is now at San Carlos del Rio Negro, 
and people of that nation are scattered over the whole Cassiquiarian 
region, even to Maypures on the Orinoco. Spruce has made a 
vocabulary of the Barré language, which he says is really 
melodious. Spruce’s Notes. 

Bavuunas.—A tribe of the Uaupés. Wallace. 

Bavres.—A tribe of the Moxos Indians near the River Itenez. They 
killed Father Baraza in 1702. Settled in the missions of Concep- 
cion and San Joaquim. WHervas. Baraza. Keller, p. 22. 

Baxivara.—A tribe of the River Jurua. Penna. . 

Bazorocas.—A branch of the Cuiquitos. Hervas. 

Becasas.—A tribe on the Napo, a branch of the Aguaricos. Acuia, 
p. 94. Velasco. 

Betocvuros.—A branch of the Paracvas. Velasco. 

VILELAS. 
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Briancos.—A branch of the Iquitos. Velasco. 
Boanaris.——A tribe of the Uaupés. Penna. 
Booas.—-A tribe on the River Pacaxa. See Campocas. Acuiia, p. 130. 
Borepas.—A branch of the Moxos. Hervas. 

Boocas and Boros.— Branches of the Cu1quitos. Hervas. 

Borores.—-A tribe hostile to the Portuguese near the sources of the 
Uruguay. Martius. 

Botocupos.—A Brazilian tribe on the Tocantins, with a very low type of 
skull. Hervas. Moreno, p. 37. 

Buets.—A tribe on the River Jutay. Martius. 

Burais.—A tribe on the River Amazon below the mouth of the Madeira 
Acuna, p. 117. 

Bus.—A tribe on the south side of the River Paré. Martius. 

BusquipANES.—See CAPANAHUAS. 

Casaros.—A tribe on the River Tocantins. Hervas. 

Capinas.—A branch of the Moxos. Hervas. 

Casrixis-u-AJURURIS.—A tribe near the sources of the Jamary. Martius. 

CABURICENAS.—A tribe of the Caburi. Penna. 

Caca Tarvisas.—See Juris. 

CacuicuarAs.—A tribe on the south side of the Amazons, the same es 
the Cucnieuaras. Acuiia, p. 55. 

Cacuaravs.—A tribe of the Araganatuba. Acuiia, p. 105. 

Canans.—“ Men of the woods.” See GuANANS. 

CanvuAcHEs.— A branch of the JEVERos. Velasco. 

CAHUAMARES.—Same as the CAHUACHES. 

Caunvayapitis.—A tribe of the Rio Negro. Acuiia, p. 110. 

branch of the Cuiquitos. Hervas. 

CaisHanas.—A tribe in the forest ;.ear the Tonantins, a branch of the 
Suumanas. They only number about 400 souls, and are very 
debased. Bates, ii., 373. 

CALLAGAEs.—See ABIPONES. 

CALLIsEcAs.—Same as CASHIBOs. 

CaMARARES.—A_ tribe wandering between the Rivers Jamary and 
Camarares. Martius. 

Camavos.—A tribe of the Maraiion preached to between 1683 and 1727. 
Velasco. 

CAMBEBAS —Portuguese name for the Omacvas. 

Campocas.—A branch of the great Tupi tribe in the bay east of the mouth 
of the Tocantins. Martius. 

Campas.—Same as the Anris. They are said by Velasco to be descended 
from Inca Indians. Marked on Fritz’s Map (1707) near the head 
waters of the Ucayali. Velasco. Hervas, i., p. 262. Urquhart. 

CAMPEVAS.—Same as CAMBEBAS. 

Camucuiros.—A tribe met with in the end of the last century, at the 
mouth of the Napo. They are docile and humane, but very serious 
and circumspect. “‘ Mem de los Vireyes,” vi., p. 144. 

CanacurEs.—A branch of the Moxos. Hervas. 

Canamaris.—A tribe of the Rivers Jurua and Purus. Serafim says that 
they are cannibals, and are met with in the upper part of the 
Purus, and that they are constantly attacking the villages of 
Cocoma Indians _ there. But Manuel Urbino found the 
Canamaris on the Hyuact and affluent of the Purus peaceful and 
agricultural. The force of the nation is on the Curumaha, a 
tributary of the Purus. Chandless gives a few words of their 
language. They use crowns of feathers. Serafim. Chandless. 
Spix und Martius, iii, p. 1183. Bates, ii, 379. Manuel Urbino. 

CaNGaPaRaNnGcas,—A savage tribe on the Madeira. Heath. ° 
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CanIcHANAS.—See CaNISIANAS. 

Canis1anas.—A branch of the Moxos. Keller spells them Canicnanas 
They are settled in the Mission of San Pedro, A vocabulary of 
their language was made by Dr. Heath. Hervas. Keller, p. 22. 
Heath in ‘ Kansas City Review,” p. 679 (April, 1883). 

Capananuas.—A tribe on the Ucayali, between the Sencis and the 
Mayorvunas, with whom they are always at war. They go quite 
naked and are said to be a bold race: but they have no canoes, 
and are not numerous, and consequently not much feared. Dr 
Girbai made two unsuccessful expeditions in search of them from 
Sarayacu, in the early part of 1793. They eat their dead, like the 
Cocomas, and their houses are very large, many families living 
together. They are marked on Fritz’s Map (1707), between the 
Rivers Ucayali and Yavari. Fritzs Map. Smyth, p. 225. 
Mercurio Peruano, No. 381. ‘ Mem de los Vireyes,” vi., p. 135. 

CAPECHENES.—A tribe on the Aquiri, main tributary of the Purus. They 
live away from the river banks, and do not use canoes, but rafts. 
Chandless. 

CapvEenas.—A tribe of the [xié. Penna. 

CaRABUYANAS.—A_ tribe of the Amazons below the mouth of the 
Basururu, a branch of the Japura. They were divided into the 
following branches in Acuia’s time :— 

CARAGUANAS QUERERUS (JUINARUPIANAS YARIBARUS 
Pocoanas SOTOCARIANAS TUINAMAYNAS YARUCAGUACAS 
VRAYARIS MoacarRanas ARAGUANAYNAS CUMARURUAYANAS 
MAsucARUANASQRORUPIANAS MARIGUYANAS CURUANARIS. 
They used bows and arrows, and had iron tools, obtained from other 
tribes who communicated with the Dutch in Guiana. Acuiia, p. 108. 

CARAGUANAS.—See CARABUYANAS. 

Carancas.—A branch of the CauncHos, in the forests of Caravaya. 
Pimentel. Paul Marcoy. 

CARAPACHES.—See CasHios. 

CaraPANas.—A tribe of the Rio Negro, and a branch of the large tribe 
of Acuiia, p. 110. 

Carayas.—A tribe on the west side of the Araguay river. Martius. 

Carcanas, or Cavanas.—A race of dwarfs on the River Jurua. 
Castelnau. 

Cariavanas.--A tribe near the sources of the Trombetas, perhaps the 
same as the CaraBuyANas of Acuna, Martius. 

Caripunas.—A tribe on the Madeira near the falls. They swell them- 
selves out by eating earth, but are otherwise strong and healthy. 
The men wear beads of hard wood round their necks, and bands 
fastened round their wrists and ankles. They are not numerous. 
According to Spix these are met with on the Jurua. A chief 
named Caripuna is mentioned by Orellana. They are marked on 
Fritz’s Map (1707}, near the Rio Branco. Martius mentions them 
as a branch of the great tribe of Mavuis and as wandering near 
the sources of the Rio Negro, Trombetas, and Essequibo. He says 
that this and the preceding tribe are of Carib origin. Orellana in 
Herrera, p. 36. Acuia, p. 107. Spix, iii, p. 1183. Martius. 
Keller. 

CarvuANas.—See JuMANAS. Fritz’s Map. Gibbon, p. 295. Martius. 

CasHIBos, CALLISECAS, or CARAPACHES.—A tribe on the west side of ‘the 
Ucayali, as far as the head waters of the Rivers Pisqui and 
Aguatya. In 1651 Father Cavallero resided some time in their 
country, but they killed the priests left there by him. In 1661 the 
Casinos drove Father Tineo away, and in 1704 they killed and 
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ate Father Geronimo de los Kios. In 1744 they joined the famous 
Juan Santos, an Indian who had been outraged by Spaniarda, at 
Ayacucho. He destroyed all the missions of the Cerro de la Sal. 
near Tarma in Peru. Until lately no one dared to venture among 
them, and they live scattered about in the forests like wild beasts. 
The majority of them live on the Pachitea, which they navigate on 
rafts. They are said to be cannibals, but Girbal and Raimondi 
doubted this, and the latter thinks that if they eat their old people 
it is more from religious superstition than from cruelty. The men 
have beards and wear long frocks. The women go naked untii 
they are married, after which time they wear a waist cloth. The 
men are very dexterous in hunting. When one of them is 
pursuing the chase in the woods, and hearing another hunter 
imitating the cry of an animal, he immediately makes the same cry 
to entice him nearer, and if he is of another tribe he kills him if he 
can and (as is alleged) eats him. The Casnipos are in a state 
of hostility with all their neighbours. They have large houses, ard 
live inland, away from the rivers, during the rainy season: but in 
the dry time they resort to the river banks. Their weapons are 
clubs, lances, bows and arrows. A Viceroy of Peru, in 1796 
reported to his Government that the CasniBos were as white as 
Germans, with long beards, and that they went quite naked. The 
missionary Girbal was astonished at the beauty of their women. 
The word “ Cashibo” means “a bat” according to Girbal. 
Father Calvo has visited the Casurpos several times since 1857. 
Girbal MS. “Mem de los Vireyes,” vi., p. 136. Smyth. Herndon. 
Raimondi, p. 120. 


CATAQUINAS.—See CATUQUINAS. 
Catauxis.—A tribe on the River Purus, 16 to 30 days’ voyage up. They 


have houses, sleep in hammocks, and cultivate mandioc. They go 
naked, wearing rings of twisted hair on their wrists and ankles. 
They use the blow-cane, and poisoned arrows. Their canoes are 
made of the bark of a tree. They use the powder of the roasted 
seeds of the Acacia Niopo as a stimulant and narcotic. They eat. 
forest game, tapirs, monkeys and birds ; and they are cannibals, eat- 
ing Indians of other tribes. They are numerous and warlike. Acuia 
called them Quatausis. They are also met with on the Upper 
Tetfé, between the Jurua and Purus, and between the Purus and 
Madeira, especially on the River Mucuin. Chandless describes 
them as a fine handsome tribe, free from the Puru-puru skin 
disease, and remarkably clear complexioned. He says that they 
are warlike if attacked and prompt to guard their own ; but by 
disposition peaceful and industrious, fond of agriculture, and even 
of manufacture. Their mandioc flour is good, their pottery very neat 
and ornament2d with geometric patterns. Acuiia, p. 107. Martius. 
Wallace. Spruce, MS. Notes. Bates, ii., p. 226-379. Chandless. 


CaTavuixis.—A tribe of River Jurua, evidently the same as_ the 


Catavuxis. Spix und Martius, iii, p. 1183. 


Catranas.—A tribe on the Purus, but said to have come from the west. 


Chandless. 


Catvuquinas.—A tribe of the River Jurua. They use the blow-pipe and 


poisoned arrows, as well as bows and arrows ; and they live on 
snakes, fish, and monkeys. Spix und Martius, iii., p. 1184. Bate, 
ii., p. 241 and 379. 


Cavanas.—A race of dwarfs on the River Jurua, only four or five spans 


high. One of them was seen by Ven Spix at Para. See 
Carcanas. Spix. iii. p. 1183. Penna. 
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Cavaxis.—A tribe of the Rivers Jurua and Jutay. Penna. 

Cau1aris.—A tribe of the Japura. Penna. 

CaupezeEs.—A tribe in the Brazilian province of Matto Grosso. Martius. 

Caurarias.—A tribe on a river of the same name, tributary of the 
Itenez. Martius. 

Cauxanas.—A tribe between the Putumayu and Japura, who are said to 
kill their first born children. They eat alligators. Spix und 
Martius, iii., p. 1185. Wallace, p. 511. 

CaviNas.—One of the tribes of the River Mayu-tata (Madre de Dios) and 
on the Rivers Tahuamanu or Orton and Manuripi. Some of them 
are gathered in a mission on the Beni. Church. Armendia, p. 50. 
They are said to be the same as the ARAonas. 

Cayanas.—A tribe of the River Madeira. Acuia, p. 117. 

Cayapas.—A tribe on the river of the same name in Ecuador. Basurco. 

CayusaBas.—A branch of the Moxos. Their chief was called Paytiti. 
They are settled in the mission of Exaltacion de la Santa Cruz. 
They are excellent boatmen. Dr. Heath collected a vocabulary 
of their language. Baraza, “ Reise-Beschreibungen.” Kelier, p. 22. 
Heath in “ Kansas City Review,” April, 1883, pp. 679-687. 

Cericumas.— A tribe of the Yauapiri. Penna. 

CuacoBpos.—Savages on the west side of the Mamoré down to the Beni. 
Heath. Armendia’s Map. 

Cuais.—A branch of the CHErros. Velasco. 

Cuarntas.—A tribe of the River Yavari, Penna. 

Cuamicuras.—-See AJUANAS. 

Cuanes.—A people of the Gran Chacu. In former times they were en- 
slaved in wars with the Cuiricuanas, but afterwards multiplying, 
they freed themselves, and went to live apart in the neighbourhood 
of Santa Cruz de la Sierra. Hervas. 

Guaras.—A branch of the Roamayrnas. They wander along the banks of 
the Pastasa river, and between that river and the Morona. M. 
Rodriguez. Velasco. Villavicencio’s Map. 

CuaRrENTES, or CHARANTES.—A numerous and widely spread tribe on the 
banks of the Rivers Araguay and Tocantins. Martius. 

Cuaurtas.—A tribe of the River Yavari. Penna. 

CuaveELos.— A branch of the Acuaricos. Veiasco. 

Cuayavitas.—Indians of the Upper Maraiion of the first missionary epoch, 
1638-83. Chayavitas was a village containing about 300 inhabitants 
on the left bank of the River Paranapuras. M. Rodriguez. 
Velasco. Hervas, i., p. 262. Raimondi, p. 89. 

Cuerenaquas.—A branch of the CHEPEos. Velasco. 

Cuepeos.—A numerous tribe of the Maraiion of the first missionary epoch. 
M. Rodriguez. Anonimo, p. 389. Velasco. 

CnERENTES.—See CHAVENTES. 

Cuisaras.—A tribe of the River Jutay. Martius. Penna. 

_ Cuicuas Oresones.—A tribe of the Gran Chacu, met with between the 
CuiricguaNas and GuaycuRus, in a very inaccessible country. 
They dress in cloth made from Llama wool, and are said to work 
in silver mines. The Incas employed them on this work, and it 
seems probable that they composed one of the Mitimaes or colonies 
of the Incas. They live peaceably with another tribe of Indians 
called Cuurumatas. They cultivate the land, and come down tc 
the River Bermejo to fish ; but are very careful to prevent the 
Spaniards from discovering a road into their country. They are 
called Orejones from the “ Orejones nobles del Cuzco,” or officers of 
the Incas. Lozano, p. 72. Hervas. 

Cuimanas.—A tribe of the River Yavari. Martius. Penna. 
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XIMBIUAS. 
Cu1pEos.—See CHEPEOs. 
Curquiros.—A numerous group of tribes in the province of Santa Cruz de 


la Sierra, in Bolivia, and between the head waters of the Rivers 
Mamoré and Itenez. They are considered as minors by the Boli- 
vian Government, and they cultivate cotton and sugar-cane. Their 
produce is sold for the benefit of the community, and a fund is 
formed for the relief of the infirm and aged. The word “ Chiguito” 
means “ very sinall” in Spanish, a name which was given to these 
Indians by the early Spaniards for the following reason :—When 
the country was first invaded, the Indians fled into the forests ; and 
the Spaniards came to their abandoned huts, where the doorways 
were so exceedingly low that the Indians who had fled were sup- 
posed to be dwarfs. 

Their houses are built of adobes, and thatched with coarse grass. 
They manufacture their own copper boilers for making sugar, and 
they understand several trades. They also weave ponchos and 
hammocks, and make straw hata. They are very fond of singing 
and dancing, and seldom quarrel amongst themselves. They area 
peaceful race. When a Cuiquito Indian takes a fancy to wearing 
striped trousers he plants a row of white and a row of yellow cot- 
ton. Should he wish for blue, he plants a row of indigo. The 
heart-leaved Biza Orellana grows wild around him, the vanilla bean 
scents the doorway of his hut, while coffee and cacao trees shade it. 
The Cuiquito group of Indians is divided into forty tribes : 


CHIRIVONES (JUIMOMECAS Poaisocas 
Taos TAPUCURACAS 
Boros YURACARECAS Mamacicas 
TABUCAS Y?RITUCAS Sipacas 
TTANNOPICAS Imonos ZAMUCOS 
XUBERESAS Mororocas ZAHENOS 
ZAMANUCAS CccURARES UGoRANNOS 
Bazorocas Boocas CAIPTORADE 
PUNTAGICAS TUBACICAS TuNACHOS 
QUIBIQUIBAS ARUPARECAS TIMINABAS 
PEqQuUIBAS Piococas ToMoENOS 
ZEMUQUICAS QUIMECAS PANANAS 
Taumocas QUAPACAS 
Cucicas QUITAGICAS 
These tribes speak seven different languages called— 
TAPACURACA QUITEMOCA 
NAPECA ZURACARIGUIA 
PAUNACA Moncoca 
PAICONECA 


the latter being the most prevalent. Dr. Latham has some remarks 
on the Chiquito languages and lists of words Hervas, i, p. 158. 
Martius. Castelnau, iii., p. 217. Gibbon, p. 164. Latham. 


Cuiricvanas.—A tribe of the Gran Chacu nearest to the contines of 


Bolivia; speaking the Guarani language, and supposed to bea branch 
of that widespread nation. When the Inca Yupangui conquered 
them, they were indiscriminate cannibals; and in 1571 they re- 
pulsed the invasion of the Spaniards led by the Viceroy Toledo in 
person. They wear a blue coloured wafer-like ornament on the 
upper lip. Their women are exempt from servile employment. 
G. de la Vega. Lozano. Dobrizhoffer. Vigne, i. p. 277. Pel- 
leschi, p. 33. 
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Cutrionossos.—A tribe of the Bolivian Gran Chacu. Pelleschi, p. 31. 

Curripunos.—A tribe on the head waters of the Curaray. Villavicenciv 
Map. 

onemn-s tribe in the Argentine Gran Chacu. Pelleschi. p. 31. 

Cuotones.—A tribe of the Huallaga, on the left bank. The name must 
have been given them by ths Spaniards. They were first met with 
by the Franciscans in 1676, in the forests near the Huallaga, who 
established them in mission villages. They are now found in the 
villages of Monzon, Uchiza, Tocache, and Pachiza on the Huallaga. 
Their skin is a dark brown, they have shiny black hair, and scarcely 
any beard, nose arched, and cheek bones high. They consider 
themselves great doctors, and are very superstitious. They are 
proud, perverse, and fond of a wild life; but are possessed of 
courage. They are cheerful, good tempered, and sober. They use 
the blow-pipe, called by the Spaniards cerbatana, by the Portuguese 
gravatana, and by the Indians pucuna. It is made of a long, straight, 
piece of wood of the chonta palm, about eight feet long and two 
inches in diameter near the mouth end, tapering to half an inch at 
the extremity. The arrow is made of any light wood, about a foot 
long. A good marksman will kill a small bird at thirty or forty 
paces with the pucuna. Raimondi says that the CHoLongs are idle 
and pass a great part of their day drinking masato, but that they 
are expert hunters with the cerbatana. Mercurio Peruano, No. 51. 
Poeppig, “ Reise,” ii., p. 320. Herndon, p. 138. Raimondi, p. 112. 

Cuupavinas.—A branch of the Anpoas. Velasco. 

Cuurias.-—A branch of the Acuaricos. Velasco. 

Cuuncnos.—-A rumerous and formidable group of tribes in the forests 
eastward of Cuzco and Tarma ; first reduced to subjection by Inca 
Yupangui. They are said, by Velaseo, to be descended from Inca 
Indians. Those to the eastward of Cuzco are divided into three 
branch tribes, the Huacuipayris, TuUyUNERIS, and SirINEYRIS. In 
Caravaya there are two other branch tribes called Carancas and 
Sucuimanis. They call their chiefs //vayris. General Miller, in 
1835, met with a chief of the Hvuaciipayris and some of his tribe 
in the forests of Pancartambo, where the River Madre de Dios 
takes its rise. Their but was well built, on a rising ground, wall 
6 feet high, a good pointed straw roof. The Huayri was about 
5 feet 10 inches in height, well made, of a good cast of features, 
and a jovial disposition. These Indians are afraid to be in utter 
darkness at any time, for fear of evil spirits. They cultivate maize, 
yucas, plantains, and pineapples. They live in long huts, twenty 
persons in each, and wander for leagues through the matted 
forests in search of game. They have no religion whatever, bury 
their dead in the huts, and are fierce, cruel, and untameable. The 
Cuuncnos of the forests east of Tarma are quite independent, very 
fierce, and formidable. G. de la Vega, i., lib. vii., c. 14. Velascv. 
General Miller, R.G.S.J., vi, p. 182. Von Tschndi, p. 466. 
Gibbon, p. 51. Markham, ‘‘ Cuzco and Lima” and R.G.8.J., xxv., 

. 151. 

Cuesta k tribe of the Gran Chacu, between the Rio Grande and 
Bermejo. They are said to be descended from Spaniards, and are 
very peaceful and courteous; and they cultivate maize, besides 
food derived from fishing and hunting. They go quite naked, and 
are constantly at war with the Topas and Mocoviss, but live in 
friendship with four other tribes, who appear to be of the same 
origin, and who resemble each other closely, namely, the TEQUETES, 
Guamatcas, Yucunampas, and VELELAS. Lozano, p 85. 
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CuunTaquirus.—Same as the Pirros. 

Cuuritunas.—A branch of the Jeveros. M. Rodriguez. Velasco. 

CHURUMATAS.—See OREJONES. 

Cuvzcos.— A tribe of the Huallaga, established in a mission village by 
the Franciscan Friar Lugando in 1631. Mercurio Peruano. 
Cixcacacuuscas.—A tribe supposed to have been descended from the 

Incas. It is now extinct. Velasco. 

Cip6s.—A small and friendly tribe on the Tapatia, a tributary of the 
Purus. They are very industrious. Chandless. 

Crr¢s.—A tribe on the Solimoens, now probably extinct. Martius. 

Crures.—A tribe of the River Pastasa. M. Rodriguez. 

Cuituas.—A tribe of the River Japura. Penna. 

CoaHunas.—See CAHANS. 

Coata Taputsas.—A tribe of the River Jurua, reported to have short 
tails. Von Spix, iii., p. 1183. Castelnau. 

Coprvs.—See UauPEs. 

Cocomas, or CocAmas.—A tribe of the Maraiion and Lower Huallaga of 
the first missionary epoch, 1638-83. Spruce suggests that they are 
a remnant of the Tupinampas. Their province was called by the 
missionaries, “ La Gran Cocoma.” They built their huts round a 
beautiful lake near the mouth of the Huallaga, where Father 
Lucero established a mission. In 1681 they were still in the habit 
of eating their dead relations, and grinding their bones in drink in 
their fermented liquor. They said it was better to be inside a 
“friend, than to be swallowed up by the cold earth.” In 1830 
they moved from Laguna to Nauta, at the mouth of the Ucayali. 
They are bolder than most of the civilized Indians, and they carry 
on war with the savage Mayorunas. When the Brazilian expedi- 
tion explored the River Purus in 1852 the leader of it reported 
that the last seven villages on that river, extending to the extreme 
limit of navigation, were inhabited by Cocomas. But Mr. Chandless 
has since shown that these were not Cocomas, but MANETENERIS. 
The language of the Cocomas is a mere dialect of, and very much 
resembles the Turi. Bates speaks very highly of them as ashrewd, 
provident, hard working people; and they are good canoemen. 
M. Rodriguez. Poeppig, “ Reise,” ii., p. 449. Spruce’s Notes. 
Herndon, p. 195. Bates, ii., p. 159. Raimondi, p. 113. 

CocomiLLas.—A branch of the Cocomas settled at Laguna on the 
Huallaga. They are lazy and addicted to drink, but good canoe- 
men. M. Rodriguez. Velasco. Herndon, p. 176. Raimondi, 

. 113. 

Comment tribe of the River Teffé. Ribeiro. Penna. 

Corrunas.—A tribe of the River Japura. They are, in general, small, 
strong, and dark, with nothing agreeable in their faces. They 
intermarry very much among relations, and Martius gives this as a 
cause of their degenerating. Their language, spoken through their 
noses, sounds disagreeable. Spix und Martius, iii., p. 1201. 
Penna, p. xix. 

Corunas.—A tribe of the River Uaupés. Penna. 

Coranes.—A tribe in the forests sixty leagues east of Quito, on the head 
waters of the River Aguarico, near the foot of Mount Cayambe. 
They are much reduced in numbers, and have lost their former 
fierce character. They speak a harsh guttural language. Velasco, 
iii., 136. Villavicencio, p. 173. Hervas, i., p. 274. 

Conrpras.—See Uaurpks. 

Conumares.—A tribe of the Maraiion, preached to between 1727 and 
1768. Velasco. 
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Coxtcnaguies.—A tribe of Tucuman, and in the southern part of the Gran 
Chacu. They resisted the invasion of the Spaniards of Salta and 
Jujuy very bravely, and were not entirely subdued until 1665. 
In 1659 they followed Pedro Bohorques in his crazy expedition in 
search of Paytiti. Velasco. Lozano, p. 92. Dobrizhoffer. 

Cotiinas.—A tribe of the Rivers Jurua and Yavari, supposed to be a 
branch of the Ticunas. Penna. Bates, ii., pp. 199, 395. 

Comacoris.—A branch of the SimicarEs. Velasco. 

Comanis.—A tribe of the Rio Negro now nearly, if not quite, extinct. 
Martius. 

Comavos.—A tribe said by Velasco to be descended from the Inca 
Indians ; preached to between 1683 and 1727. Velasco. 

Conamaréks.—-A tribe of the River Jutay. Martius. 

Conambos.---A tribe on the head waters of the River Tigre. Villavicen- 
cio’s Map. 

ConrEsoris.—A branch of the Suticars. Velasco. 

Conizos, or Manoas.—A tribe of the Pampa del Sacramento, and the 
banks of the Ucayali. They were first visited by missionaries 
between 1683 and 1727. In 1685 some Franciscans descended by 
Pachitea, and formed a mission amongst them, but the good friars 
were killed by the Casuizos. Father Ricter was killed by the 
Con1pos in 1695. At present most of them profess Christianity, 
thanks to the indefatigable exertions of Fathers Girbal and Plaza. 
They are a quiet tractable people. They paint their faces in red and 
blue stripes, and wear silver rings in their lips and noses. They are 
good boatmen and fishermen, and are employed by the traders to 
collect sarsaparilla. They speak the Pana language. They have 
very rough skins, owing to the continual attacks of mosquitos. 
They are marked on Fritz’s Map on the east side of the Ucayali. 
Velasco. Fritz’s Map. Mercurio Peruano. Girbal MS. 
Castlenau. Smyth, p. 235. Herndon, p. 202. Hervas, i., 
p. 262. 

Coxomomas.—A tribe of the River Jutay. Acuiia, p. 99. Spix und 
Martius, iii., p. 1185. 

CopaTasas.—A branch of the JevEros. Villavicencio. 

CoretTus.—See CuRETUs. 

CoriciaRAs.—See Moxos. 

Corocoros.—A tribe of the River Uaupés. Wallace. 

Coronas.—A tribe of the River Teffé. Ribeiro. 

Coronabos.—A tribe of the River Pastasa. M. Rodriguez. 

Cortys.—A small tribe between the Tocantins and Araguay, divided into 
ten branch tribes. Martius. 

Cotos. —See OREJONEs. 

CoTocaRIANAS.—See CARABUYANAS. 

Coturias.—See CUTRIAS. 

Covas.—See Uauptks. 

Crans.—A tribe on both sides of the Tocantins, in the north of Goyaz. 
A warlike people. Martius. 

Cucamas.—See Cocomas. 

Cucnicuaras.—A tribe of the River Purus. There is a tribe of the same 
name on the Tocantins. Acuiia, p. 107. Spix und Martius, iii., 
» 1175. 

CHIQUITOS. 

CucurarEs.— See CuiQuitos. 

Curnvas.—A branch of the Camavos. Velasco. 

Curres.—A branch of the Roamaynas. 

Cuiracus.—A tribe of the River Aguarico. Villavicencio’s Map. 
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none tribe between the Aguarico and Putumayu. Villavicencio’s 

Map. 

Cuttnas.—A tribe of the Yavari. Martius. 

CumacumaAns.—A tribe of the River Japura. Penna. 

CUMARURUAYANAS.—See CARABUYANAS. 

Cumayaris.—A tribe of the River Purus. Acuia, p. 107. Spix und 
Martius, iii., p. 1175. 

Cumpastnos.—A tribe of the Santa Catalina, in the Pampa del Sacra- 
mento. Smyth, p. 204. 

CumuramMas.—A tribe of the River Solimoens. Peuna. 

Cunas.—A tribe of the Putumayu. Acuha, p. 99. 

Cunipusanas.—A branch of the Barrés, inhabiting the head of the 
Pacimoni river. Spruce. 

Cunsizs.—A branch of the Avisiras. Velasco. 

Cunuris.—A tribe at the mouth of a river up which the Amazons are 
said to live; the River Nhamunda. Acuiia, p. 122. Penna, 

Cremmane, or “ Ant Indians.”—A branch of the great Tupr nation, near 
the mouth of the Amazon. Martius. . 

Curanas.—A tribe of the Ucayali, said to be a branch of Campas. 
Velasco. 

CuraNnaris.—A tribe of the River Madeira. Acuna, p. 117. 

Curanis.—A tribe of the River Japura. Penna. 

Curarayes.—A branch of the Zaparos. Villavicencio. Tyler. 

Curasst Taputsas.—See JuRIs. 

Curetus.—A tribe inhabiting the country between the Rivers Japura and 
Uaupés. They are short but very strong, wear their hair long and 
paint their bodies. The men wear a girdle of woollen thread, but 
the women go entirely naked. Their houses are circular, with walls 
of thatch and a high conical roof. They reside in small villages 
governed by achief, and are long lived and peaceable. They cultivate 
maize and mandioc. They have no idea of a Supreme Being. Their 
language is very guttural and difficult to understand, as they keep 
their teeth close together when speaking. Latham gives twenty-two 
Curetu words. There is a tribe of the same name on the River 
Teffé. Ribeiro. Spix und Martius, iii, p. 1222. Wallace, 
p. 509. Latham, p. 488. 

Curtares.—A tribe between the Xingu and Tocantins. Martius. 

CuriatTes.—A tribe marked on Fritz’s Map (1707) between the Rivers 
Madeira and Tapajos. Fritz’s Map. 

CunicirARis.—Formerly on the River Jumé. Edwards, p. 17. 

CurIGUEREs.—A race of giants on the Purus. Acuiia, p. 197. 

Curtnas.—A tribe living south of the Omacuas. Acuiia, p. 96. 
Spix und Martius, iii, p. 1187. Penna. 

Curis.—A tribe of the River Amazons. Acuiia, p. 100. 

Curiveas.—A tribe said to have been subject to the “Gran Paytiti.” 
M. Rodriguez. 

Curvamas.—A tribe of the River Yavari. Martius. 

CuruaNArRis.—-See CARABUYANAS. 
Curvaxis.—-A tribe of the Rio Negro, now nearly if not quite extinct. 
Martius. Penna. 
Curvucurus.—A tribe of the Purus. Acuiia, p. 107. 
CurupaTaBas.—A tribe of the Rio Negro. Acuia, p. 110. 
Corvztraris.—A very populous tribe on the south side of the Amazon, 
twenty-eight leagues below the mouth of the Jurua. Acuiia, 
p. 101. 
CusaBpatayes.—A branch of the Manamasosos. Velasco. 
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Custin1aBas. A branch of the Prrros. Velasco. 

Cutinanos.—A branch of the Jeveros. Father Cuvia preached to them 
in 1646. Velasco. 

Currias, or Corurtas.—A tribe between the Rivers Juinaand San Simao. 
Martius. 

Cuxivaras.—A tribe of the River Purus. Penna. 

Cuyzaras.—A branch of the Moxos, Hervas. . 

Cuzares.—A tribe between the Rivers Xingu and Tocantins. Martius. 

Damacoris.— A tribe of the River Canaburi. Penna. 

Desannas.—A_ branch of the Uaupés, between the Rivers Uaupé and 
Guaviare. Wallace. Martius. Penna. 

EnaGcuares.—See Guacnas. 

ENCABELLADOS.—A tribe of the River Napo, so called by Father Rafael 
Ferrer in 1600, from their long hair. They were preached to from 
1727 to 1768. They are marked on Fritz’s Map (1707), between the 
Rivers Napo and Putumayu. Villavicencio places them on the 
lower part. of the Aguarico. They are much reduced in numbers, 
and live chiefly on fish and the manati. <Acuiia, p. 92-94. 
Fritz’s Map. Velasco. Villavicencio. Hervas, i., p. 262. 

Encarsas.— A tribe of the River Pacaxa. Acuiia, p. 130. 

Ensgeyes.—A branch of the IrucaLes. Velasco. 

Erepunacas.—A tribe of the River Madeira. Acuiia, p. 117. 

Errrumas.—A branch of the Moxos. Hervas. 

EriteyNes.—-A branch of the Iquitos. Velasco, 

Frascavinas.—A branch of the Anpoas. Velasco. 

Gaks, or GAyEs.—A tribe of tte Maraion with a language allied to that 
of the Jeveros. In 1707 they killed Father Durango. They are 
placed in Fritz’s Map on the upper waters of the Tigre and 
Pastasa. Spruce says that this is the ancient name of the SimiGaEs. 
M. Rodriguez. Fritz’s Map. Velasco. Spruce’s Notes. 

Ges —A great tribe between the Tocantins and Araguaya. Martius. 

Gem1As.—A tribe on the River Jutay. Martius. 

GENTI0S.—The best canoemen on the Amazon. Edwards, p. 169. 

GeEpvuas.—A tribe of the River Japura. Penna. 

Grvoris.—A branch of the Velasco. 

Gis.—See Uaupts. 

Givaros.-—See Jivaros. 

Goyrazes.—A tribe of Villa Boa, in the province of Goyaz, now extinct. 
Martius. 

Guacaras.—A tribe living next to the race of the Amazons, with whom 
they had intercourse. On the River Nhamundé. Acuiia, p. 122. 

Guacuis.—A tribe of the Gran Chacu. Lozano. 

GuaGnas, or Enacuares.—A tribe on the banks of the River Japura. 
They are cannibals, and dry the flesh of their prisoners. They 
compress the waist from infancy, and use a kind of harpoon. 
“ Mem de los Vireyes,” vi., p. 141. 

Guasayos.—A tribe of the Maraiion preached to between 1727 and 1768. 
Velasco. 

GuaseEsus.—A tribe on the Corumbidra. Martius. 

GuaLaquisas.—A brauch of the JevEros. Velasco. 

GUAMALCAS.—See CHUNIPIES. 

Gouanas.—A tribe of the Gran Chacu. Lozano. 

Guanans.— Men of the woods.” Between the Paraguay and Sierra de 
Chainez. Martius. 

GuANAMAS.—A tribe of the Rio Negro. Acuiia, p. i10. 

Guanapus.—A tribe of the river of the same name, perhaps the parent 
stem of the Bus. Martius. 
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Gvanapuris.—A tribe of the ARAGANATUBA. Acuiia, p. 105. 

Guanarvus.—A tribe of the River Jutay, marked on Fritz’s Map (1707) 
between the Rivers Jurua and Teffé. Acuiia, p. 99. Fritz’s Map. 

GvuaniBis.—A tribe of the Araganatuba. Acuiia, p. 105. 

GvapinpaGes.—-A tribe between the Rivers Araguay and Xingu. 
Martius. 

GvaquEs.—A tribe in Mocda, on the Rivers Caqueta and Putumayu. 
Triibner’s “ Bib. Glott.,” p. 75. 

Gvaquiaris.—A tribe of the River Purus. Acuiia, p. 107. 

Guaraicus.—See Uaraycus. A tribe of the Putumayu. Acuia, p. 99. 

GUARANACUAZANAS.—A_ tribe between the Rio Negro and Orinoco. 
Acuiia, p. 110. 

GvaraANneuacas.—A tribe of the Amazon, below the mouth of the 
Madeira. Acuna, p. 117. 

Gvarayos.—A tribe on the head waters of the Mamoré and its tribu- 
taries, and on some of the tributaries of the Beni. They navigate 
the upper waters of the Madidi and Madre de Dois. The Indians 
of this tribe, and those of the Sirionos are believed to be des- 
cended from Spaniards who, in former days, went into the forests 
in search of the Gran Paytiti. They are bearded and florid, but 
also have some characteristics uf their maternal ancestry. They are 
said to be kind and hospitable, the Strionos fierce : but Armentia 
describes the Guarayos as fierce and barbarous, and says that they 
cultivate maize and plantains. Little is known about them. 
Hervas says they are met with between the Moxos and Cuiqvitos. 
Hervas. Dalence. Armentia. 

GUARIANACAQUAS.—A tribe of the Rio Negro. Acuiia, p. 110. 

Gvartisas, or “ Ape Indians.”—A branch of the Uaupés. Martius. 

Gvariquenas.—-A branch of the Barr&és. Spruce’s Notes. 

GvasitayAs.—A tribe of the Maraion, preached to between 1727 and 
1768. Velasco. 

GvaTinuMASs.—A tribe of the River Madeira. Acuiia, p. 110. 

Gvatos.—A tribe near the sources of the Araguay, with very white skins. 
Martius. 

GvayaBas.—A tribe on the north side of the Amazon. Acuiia, p. 100. 

GvAYACARIS.—A tribe of the Araganatuba. Acuiia, p. 105. 

GvAYANAS, or GuAYANAzEs. —A tribe on the continent opposite the island 
of Marajo. Martius. 

Gvayazis.—A tribe of dwarfs of whom Acuiia heard from the TupiNAMBAS. 
Acuna, p. 119. 

Gvuaycurvus.—A tribe of the Gran Chacu between the Rivers Pilcomayu 
and Yaveviri,and cn the eastern side of the Paraguay. In the 
wet season their country is so marshy and full of swamp that they 
cannot walk ; and in the dry season 1¢ is so parched up that there 

is great scarcity of water. It was found almost impossible to 
penetrate into it; and the Guaycurus remained independent. 
The men go quite naked, but the women wear a short petticoat. 
Lozano gives a long and interesting account of them. Lozano, 
pp. 59-62. Hervas, i., p. 180. Martius. 

Gvazacas.—A branch of the Andoas. Velasco. 

Gvencoyas.—A tribe of the Maraiion, preached to between 1727 and 
1768. Velasco. 

Gvrvas.—A tribe already extinct in Velasco’s time. Velasco. 

Guimaras.—A tribe of the River Maraca. Penna. 

Hagqvuetis.—A branch of the Manamazosos. Velasco. 

ei ge tribe near the sources of the River Gurupatuba. 

artius. 
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Heracopoconos.— See Moxos. 

Hrapaanas.—A tribe of the River Inabf. Penna. 

Hisitos.—See J1sBITOos. 

Himveracas.—A branch of the Iquitos. 

Hipurinas.—A cannibal tribe of the River Purus—the most numerous, 
warlike, and formidable on that river, between the mouths of the 
Sepatynim and Hyuacu. Their houses are very long, low, and nar- 
row. The side walls and roofs are one. The poles, being fixed in 
the ground, converge upwards from opposite sides, and are then 
bent together, so as to meet and form a pointed arch for the cross sec- 
tion of the house. The ends are closed so as to leave but small 
doorways. They use bark canoes only, large enough to hold five or 
six persons. The Hipurinas delight in war, using the tacoara, or 
bamboo-headed arrow, and curabi, orunfeathered arrow with poisoned 
head, notched and half cut through, so as to break off in the body. 
Salt is said to be an antidote to their poison, which is made from the 
sap of the assaca. They are well mannered and clean, and have a. 
certain air of self respect about them. They only wear a tonga or 
clout. They believe in a god called Guintiniri. Chandless gives 
sixteen words of the //ipurina language, and the Anthropological 
Institute (vocab. fund) published a grammar and more complete 
vocabulary by the Rev. J. E. R. Polak, in 1894. The Hipurrinasare 
met with for about 400 miles of the upper course of the Purus, and 
they extend eight or ten days’ journey up the Aquiry. They 
may perhaps number 2,000 to 3,000 souls. Chandless. Polak. 

Hivnivas.—A tribe of the Japura. Penna. 

Hovsarayos.—A wandering tribe of savages on the east side of the 
Mamoré to the mouth of the Itenez. Heath. 

Hvacnipayris.—See CauNcHos. 

Hvanvatates.—A tribe marked on Fritz’s Map (1707) near the sources of 
the Yavari. Fritz’s Map. 

Hvatrrovus.—A tribe marked on Fritz’s Map (1707) between the Rivers 
Jurua and Teffé. Fritz’s Map. 

Hvamsisas.—A fierce tribe of the Upper Maraijion and Santiago rivers. 
They are a branch of the JEvERos. In 1841 they drove all the 
civilized Indians from the upper missions. In 1843 they killed all 
the inhabitants of a village called Santa Teresa, between the 
mouths of the Santiago and Morona. They encroach more and 
more on the few settled villages which remain on the Upper 
Maraiion. They are chiefiy met with on the Morona, and on the 
northern bank of the Marafion. They are fair skinned and 
bearded, being descended from 7,000 Spanish women captured by 
the Indians at the sack of Sevilla del Oro in 1599. Raimondi, 
p. 115. Spruce’s Notes. ‘ Heraldo de Lima,” 15 Sept., 1855. 

Hvasimoas.—A branch of the Iqurros del Nanay, preached to between 
1727 and 1768. Velasco. 

Herrvnas.—A tribe of the Araganatuba. Acuiia, p. 105. 

Humvuranas.—A branch of the Mayryas, preached to between 1727 and 
1768. Velasco. 

Hypvurinas.—See H1pur nas. 

Isanomas.—A branch of the JEvERos, marked on Fritz’s Map between the 
Rivers Teffé and Purus. Fritz’s Map. Velasco. 

IBIRAJARES.—See YMARAYARES. 

Initos.—See Jisiros. Herndon, p. 150. 

Igas.—A tribe on the river of the same name. Martius. 

——-- tribe of the Maraiion, preached to between 1683 and 1727 

elasco. 
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IGARA-UARAS, or “ Canoemen.”—Several branches of the Tupi nation at 
the mouth of the Amazon are so called. Martius. 

Invurvs.—A branch of the JEveRos. Velasco. 

Imascyanvuas.—A branch of the Maynas. Velasco. 

Imonas.—See CHIQUITOS. 

Ivampvs, or “ Bird Indians.”—A branch of the Mavues. Martius. 

Ixcuris.—A branch of the Velasco. 

Incanas.—A tribe of the Mocoa territory. Triibner’s “ Bib. Glott.,” p. 86. 

Ixvacas.— A branch of the Camavos. Velasco. 

Ipapuisas.—A branch of the Maywnas identical with the lparityas and 
Coronapos. Velasco. 

Ipecas.—See Uaopss. 

Ip1tos.—A branch of the Piros. Veiasco. 

Ipurtnas.—See Hrpurrnas. 

Iquitos.—An extensive tribe divided into numerous branches; some 
living on the River Tigre, others on the Nanay. The latter is a 
stream which flows into the Marafion near Omaguas, and the 
village of Iquitos is at its mouth. The Iquitos were preached to 
between 1727 and 1768. Villavicencio places them on the east side 
of the lower course of the Napo. They are very dexterous in the 
use of the lance. They brew better chicha, or fermented liquor, 
than avy of the neighbouring tribes, flavouring it with the young 
shoots of some plant which have the effect of an opiate. They 
worship figures carved in the shape of birds and beasts. “ Mem. 
de los Vireyes,” vi. p. 143. Velasco. Villavicencio. Latham, 
p. 495, who gives twelve Iquito words. 

Ir1sus.—A tribe on the River Purus. Martius. Penna. 

Isannas, or Papunauas.—A tribe on the River Isanna, a tributary of the 
Rio Negro. They cut their hair, and the women wear a cloth 
instead of being naked, and adorn themselves with bracelets. Their 
huts are collected together in little villages. They bury their dead 
inside the huts, and mourn for them a long time, but make no feast 
on the occasion. Wallace, p. 507. 

Ira Taputsas.—“Stone Indians,” so called from a stone worn in the 
upper lip. A tribe of the Capana and other tributaries of the 
Madeira. Martius. 

Iroxomas.—A branch of the Moxos settled in the Mission of San José de 
Guacaraje. Hervas. Keller, p. 22. 

IrrEmAJoris.—A branch of the Velasco. 

IrucaLes.—A tribe of the Upper Maraifion. Anonimo, p. 367. Velasco. 

Izas.—A tribe believed to be extinct in Velasco’s time. Velasco. 

Izinas.—A branch of the IrvcatEs. Velasco. 

IzuHaLis.—A brauch of the Urarinas. Velasco. 

Jacamis —See Uaupks and UainumAs. 

JACARES, or JACARE Taputsas.—“ Cayman Indians.” <A tribe near the 
junction of the Beni and Mamoré, few in number and scattered over 
the country, quite savages. Those on the Lower Maderia have been 
exterminated by the Munprucvs. Martius. Bates. Gibbon, p. 287. 

Jaconaicas.—A branch of the ABIPONEs. 

Jacunpas.—A tribe between the river of that name and the Tocantins. 
Martius. Penna. 

Jasunumas.—See JUMANAS. 

JAMAMARIS, or JAMAMADYs.—A tribe on the west side of the Purus, but 
living some distance inland. They are indeed exclusively a land 
tribe. There is very little information concerning them, except 
that, in their customs and appearance, they resemble the Catauxis. 
Wallace, p.511. Chandless, 
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J AMOLAPAS.—See JUMANAS. 

Janumas.—A tribe of the River Teffé. Ribeiro. Penna. 

Japuas.—A tribe of the Maraiion, preached to between 1727 and 1768. 
Velasco. 

JAUANAS, or JAUNAS.—A tribe of the River Teffé. Ribeiro. Martius. 

J avARETES.—“ Ounce Indians.” See and Uarnumas. 

J AVAES, or JAVAHES.—A tribe of the River Araguay now extinct. Martius. 

Javains.—See YAVAIMS. 

Javirusaz.—A tribe between the Rivers Xingu and Tocantins. Martius. 

JawaBus.— A branch of the Panos. Velasco. 

JEVEROS, JEBEROS, JIBAROS, JIVARAS or GivAROoS.—A tribe of the Upper 
Maraiion above the Pongo de Manseriche, the first fruits of the 
Jesuit missions. Velasco, who divides them into three branches, 
says that they are the most faithfu!, noble, and amiable of ali the 
tribes. Villavicencio divides them into three branches, all 
speaking the same language, which is sonorus, clear, and 
harmonious, easy to learn, and energetic. They only have 
native numerals up to five, using Quichua for higher numbers. 
They wander in the forests between the Rivers Chinchipe and 
Pastasa, and on both sides of the Maranon. Simson places them 
in the country from the Upper Pastasa to the Santiago. The 
branch tribes are constantly at war with each other, but they 
unite against a common enemy. On the conquest of Peru, the 
Spaniards reduced these Indians, and founded colonies in their 
country ; but in 1599 a general insurrection of the JEVEROs 
destroyed all these settlements in one day. The JEvERos have 
muscular bodies, small and very animated black eyes, aquiline 
noses, and thin lips. Many have beards and fair complexions, 
and it is said that this arises from the number of Spanish women 
captured by them in 1599. The Jeveros love liberty and can 
tolerate no yoke; they are warlike, brave, aud astute. They 
have fixed homes, cultivate yucas, maize, frijoles, and plantains ; 
and their women wear cotton cloths. They live in well built 
huts and sleep in standing bed-places instead of hammocks. 
They are very jealous of their women and keep them apart. 
Their lances are made of the chonta palm, the head being tri- 
angular, 30 or 50 inches long, and 10 to 15 inches broad. 
They all take a strong emetic every morning (an infusion 
of the leaves of the guayusa) for the sake of getting rid of 
all undigested food, and being ready for the chase on an empty 
stomach. At each village there is a great drum called tunduli, 
to call the warriors to arms, and it is repeated from village to 
village as a signal. Their hair hangs over their shoulders, and 
they weara helmet of bright feathers. When they are engaged 
in war their faces and bodies are painted, but during peace they 
wear breeches down to the knees and a shirt without sleeves. 
Some curious dried human heads, supposed to have been venerated 
as idols, have been found among the JevERos of Macas. There 
is an account of them in the “ Ethnological Society’s Transactions ” 
for 1862, by W. Bollaert, and there are specimens in several 
museums in Europe. The JEveRos who live among the Spaniards, 
in the upper angle between the Huallaga and Marajion, talk 
Quichua, and many of them serve in the houses in Mozobamba, 
and in the farms in the neighbourhood. They are the best porters 
in the province. Fritz’s Map. Velasco. Villavicencio, pp. 165 
and 375. ‘‘Heraldo de Lima,” Sept., 1855. Raimondi, p. 112. 
Hervas, i., p. 274. Simson, p. 566. Spruce’s Notes. 
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J1BaRos.—See J EVEROS. 
Jisitos.—A tribe first met with by the Franciscans in 1676, in the forest 
near the Huallaga, on the eastern borders of the Peruvian 
rovince of Caxamarquilla. They were converted, and settled 
in villages ou the western bank of the Huallaga. Their women 
wear a cotton dress, confined round the waist by a girdle. They 
bathe in the river, for their health, very early in the morning. 
They are only distinguished from the CHotovss by their dialect, 
but they are less civilized. They paint their faces, not with any 
fixed pattern, but each man according to his fancy, using the 
blue of huitoc (Genipa oblongifolia, R.P.) and the red achiote 
(Bixa Orellana, Lin.). The Jrpitos are met with on the Huallaga 

at Tocache and Lamasillo. Herndon, p. 150. Raimondi, p. 150. 

JOCACURAMAS.—See J UMANAS. 

Juanas.—A tribe of the River Pacaxa. Acuila, p. 130. 

Jupiris, or JusERys.—A tribe on the Purus. There is little known 
about them, but their bodies are spotted and mottled like those of 
the Purupurus. Wallace, p. 516. Chandless. 

Jumanas.—See Ticunas. A tribe of the Iga and Maraijion. Martius 

gives nine branches of the Jumanas, namely :—- 


CARUANAS J OCACURAMAS PIcvuAMAS 

J AJUNUMAS LAMARAMAS URIZSAMMAS 

J AMOLAPAS MALINUMAS VARAUAMAS. 
Martius. 


Jumas.—A tribe of the River Coari, and near the sources of the Canuma. 
They were exterminated by the Munprucus. Martius. Southey’s 
“Brazil,” iii. Bates, ii., p. 131. Penna, p. xxi. 

Juquis.—A tribe of Rio Negro, now extinct. Martius. 

Juris.—A tribe of the Amazons between the Rivers Ica and Japura. 
Many of them have also settled on the Rio Negro. In 1775 
there was a settlement of Juris on the Japura, ruled by a chief 
called “ Machiparo” or “ Macupari.” Their huts are formed of 
a circle of poles with others w. en in, and a roof of palm leaves 
in the shape of a dome. The Juris are nearly related to the 
Passes, and in former times they were undoubtedly one tribe. 
Their language, manners, and customs are the same, but the 
Juris have broader features and chests. Dr. Latham gives 
twenty-two Jurt words. In ancient times they were the most 
powerful tribe between the Ica and Japura, but in 1820 their 
whole number did not exceed 2,000. Dr. Martius gives ten divi- 
sions of the tribe :— 

Juri-coma Taputsas. 

Cacao Taputsas (Cacao Indians). 

Morra Taputsas (Wood Indians). 

Assal Tarutsas (Palm Indians). 

Curasst Taputsas (Sun Indians). 

O1ra acu Taputsas (Great bird Indians). 
Tucano Taputsas (Toucan Indians). 

Taputsas (Blow-pipe Indians). 
Uesytu Taputsas (Wind Indians). 
Taxsoca Taputisas. 


The Juris tattoo a circle round the mouth, and hence they are 

called “Juriprxunas” (black Juris). They are good servants 

for canoe or agricultural work, and are the most skilful of all 

in the use of gravatdna or blow-pipe. The hair of the Juris is 

curled so closely as to resemble the African woolly head, ‘Lhe 
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women have both cheeks tattooed. The Juris were nearly 
extinct forty years ago, a few families still lingering on the 
retired banks of the Teffé. They inter-married very much 
with relations, and Martius gives this as the cause of their 
degeneracy. Martius, iii, p. 1235. Von Spix, iii, p. 1184. 
Southey’s “ Brazil,” iii., p. 721. Smyth, p. 278. Bates, ii., p. 194. 
Simson, p. 574. 

Jurt-coma TaputsJAs.— See Juris. 

JuruEnas.—A tribe on the river of the same name. Martius. 

Jurunas.—* Black men.” A tribe on the River Xingu, visited by Prince 
Adalbert of Prussia. A branch of the Turis. Martius. 

Juruparis.—* Devil Indians.” See Uaurss. 

JuRv-uNAS.—See JURUNAS. 

Jutiros.—A tribe preached to between 1683 and 1727. Velasco says 
that the Manoas, Panos, and PeLapos are all branches of the 
Jutipros, but this must be a mistake. Velasco, 

LamarAMAS.—See JURUMAS. 

Lamas.—Said to be extinct. Probably the same as Lamistas, 

Lambys.—A tribe of the River San Simao. 

Lamistas, or Motittones.—A tribe of the Huallaga, civilized by the 
Franciscans in 1676. They are settled at Lamas, Moyobamba, 
and Tarapoto. They are industrious and are employed chiefly in 
agriculture and in the preparation of cotton. They also inhabit 
Chasuta, but there they have retained, to a great extent, the mode 
of life of the wild hunting Indians. They are of a mild disposition, 
and have polite friendly manners. Poéppig, “ Reise.” 

Lecos, or MoseTteNes.—A tribe on the Tipuani, a tributary of the Beni: 
settled in the mission villages of Mapuri and Guanay, where they 
are half civilized. They have agreeable expressions, high fore- 
heads, comparatively small mouths, and horizontal eyes. The 
Guanay Mission was founded in 1802. Padre A. Herrera printed 
a vocabulary of the Leco or Mosetene language at Rome in 1834 
(12mo., pp. 2). Weddell, p. 453. Heath. 

Liaauas.—A tribe on the River Pebas. They go naked, and are dexterous 
in hunting and fishing. ‘“ Mem de los Vireyes,” vi., p. 138. 

Luiameos.—A_ tribe inhabiting San Regis on the Maraiion. Raimondi, 


p- 113. 

Luiquinos.— A tribe on the head waters of the Curaray. Villavicencio’s 
Map. 

LocroNos.—A tribe on the western side of the Morona. Villavicencio’s 
Map. 


LuLes.—A tribe of the Gran Chacu: first visited by San Francisco 
Solano, and afterwards by Father Alonzo de Barzana. Their 
language is very deficient in words to express abstract ideas, and they 
are described as a very savage race. Father Machoni, and other 
Jesuits, laboured amongst the LuLEes between 1711 and 1729. 
Hervas, i., p. 165. Lozano, pp. 94 and 380. 

Masivs.—A tribe of the River Japura. Penna. 

MacaeuaseEs.—On the Putumayu. See Pioses. Simson. 

Macacuas.—A tribe of the Araganatuba. Acuiia, p. 105. 

Macavinas.—A branch of the Anpoas. Velasco. 

Maconis.——-A Brazilian tribe nearly exterminated by the Botocupos. 

Macucvenas.—A tribe of the River Uaupés. Penna. 

Macunas.—A tribe of the Araganatuba and Rio Negro. Acuia. 
Wallace. 

Macts.—One of the lowest and most uncivilized tribes of the Amazonian 

basin, inhabiting forests near the Rio Negro. They have no houses 
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and no clothing. They stitch up a few leaves at night to serve asa 

shelter if it rains. They make a most deadly kind of poison to anoint 

their arrows. They eat all kinds of birds and fish roasted. They 

often attack the houses of other Indians and murder all the in- 

habitants. They have wavy and almost curly hair. They are one 

of the few wandering tribes with no fixed residence, and are met 
with through nearly the whole length of the Rio Negro, but princi- 
pally to the westward of it. They must not be confounded with 
the MAcos of the Orinoco. Wallace, p. 508. Spruce’s Notes. 

Macvunis.—A small tribe on the Rio Branco. Martius. 

Macvuxis.—A tribe of the Rivers Mahu, Pirardra,and Saraura. Penna. 

MapavacAs.—A tribe of the River Canaburi. Penna. 

Maisames.—A tribe between the Rivers Nanayand Napo. Villavicen- 
cio’s Map. 

Masrronas.— See Marorunas. 

Matinumas.— See J UMANAS. 

Mamacricas.—A branch of the Cu1qurtos. 

Mamayamazes.—A tribe of the island of Marajo. Martius. 

Mampares.—A tribe of Tupi origin, mixed up with the Casrxis. 
Martius. 

MampriarAs.—A tribe on the River Tapajos. Martius. 

Mametvucos.—The half-caste offspring of white and Indians are so called 
in the Brazilian provinces of the Amazons. Bates. 

Mamencas.—A tribe of the Rivers Japura and Uaupés. 

Manacurus.—A tribe of the Rio Negro. Acuiia, p. 40. 

Manacus.—A tribe employed in procuring gold near the Amazon. 
Acuiia, p. 103. 

Mananvas.—A tribe of the Ucayali, living between that river and the 
Yavari, mentioned by Father Girbal as being met with near the 
Capananuas. Girbal, MS. Viaje. Mercurio Peruano, No, 381. 

Mayamaposos.—A tribe of the Ucayali visited by Father Lucero in 
1681. They are marked on Fritz’s Map, on the east side of that 
river. Fritz’s Map (1707). M. Rodriguez. Velasco. Mercurio 
Peruano. 

Manamasuas.—-A branch of the MANamaBopos. They were preached to 
between 1683 and 1727. Velasco. 

Manaos.— A tribe of the River Teffé: also met with on the banks of the 
Rio Negro. The whole tribe is now civilized, and they were 
among the first settlers at Barra. Once the must powerful nation 
on the Rio Negro. Spruce’s Notes. 

Mawatizasas.—A branch of the Prros. Velasco. 

Manpavacas.—A branch of the Barrgs, 

Maveteveris.—A tribe far up the Purus, and between that river and the 
Jurua. They have communication with the Ucayali. They manu- 
facture cotton cloth, and have iron axes and fish hooks. The men 
wear long ponchos, the women are clothed in sacks open at the 
bottom. The women seem to be on a footing of perfect equality 
with the men, often scolding them and interfering in their trade. 
The MANETENERIS are great thieves and are essentially a water- 
side tribe, always on the move up or down the river. Their canoes 
are wbds of cedar wood, very long and admirably made. Chandless 
gives sixteen words of their language. Chandless. 

ManceEronas.—A tribe of the River Japura. Penna. 

Mayipas.—A tribe on the River Isanna. Martius. 

Manoas.—See Con1Bos. 

Manves.—A branch of the Campos. Velasco. 

Maparinas.—A tribe of the Upper Maraiion, which joined the Cocomas 
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in the rebellion against the Missionaries in 1664. M. Rodiiguez, 
Velasco. 

Maparis, or Mapiarvs.—A tribe of the Araganatuba, according to Acuiia. 
Smyth mentions such a tribe in the Pampa del Sacramento, 
Acuiia, p. 105. Smyth, p. 235. 

Maprarcs.—See Porxavs. 

Maracuas.—A tribe of the River Amazon, below the mouth of the 
Madeira. Acuiia, p. 117. 

Maranuas.—See MaRIAnas. 

MarapiraNnas.—A tribe on the borders of the Rio Negro towards the 
Cassiquiari. Martius. Penna. 

Maravas.—A tribe of the Lower Jurua. Martius. Bates, ii., p. 379. 

MaraymemeEs.—A tribe of the Araganatuba. Acuiia, p. 105. 

Marcanis.—A tribe in the basin of the Beni. Armentia. 

Mariayas, or Marannas.—See Mrranaas. A tribe of the River Jutay. 
They wear small pieces of wood in their ears and lips, but are not 
tattooed. The boring of the lips of a child is celebrated by a feast. 
When a boy is twelve years old, the father cuts four lines near his 
mouth, and he must then fast five days. The elder lads scourge 
themselves with a small girdle, which operation is considered as 
proving their manhood. They are also met with on the upper 
course of the Putumayu, across to the Japura, Acuiia, p. 99. 
Spix und Martius, iii., p. 1185. Bates, ii., p. 377. 

Martaranas.—A tribe between the Japura and Rio Negro. Martius. 

Maritetés.—A tribe on the upper course of +he Iga. Bates, ii., p. 377. 

Mariacuyanas.—See CARABUYANAS. 

Marirvas.—A tribe of the Araganatuba. Acuiia, p. 105. 

Marnoacvus.—A tribe of the River Japura. Penna. 

Maropas.—A tribe on the River Beni; inhabiting Reyes also in the 
country of the Moxos. Dr. Heath made a vocabulary of their lan- 
guage. Armentia. Heath in “ Kansas City Review” for April 1883, 
pp. 679-687. 

branch of the Barrés. Spruce. 

Masamaes.—A branch of the Yameos preached to between 1727 and 1768. 
Velasco. 

Masipias.-—A tribe of the Araganatuba. Acuila, p. 105. 

Masvucarvuanas.— See CARABUYANAS. 

Matacos.—See MATAGuaAyos. 

Maracenes.—A branch of the ZAPArRos. 

Maracvayos.—A tribe of the Gran Chacu, belonging to the Pampa or 
Patagonian stock. Their women are made to work like slaves. Thev 
occupy the country on the west bank of the River Bermejo for 
a length of 82 leagues. Their chief food is fish, which they 
catch with nets and with arrows. Their dresses are made of the 
skins of animals. Pelleschi calls them Marracos. He minutely 
describes their physical characteristics. Lozano, pp. 51-73. 
Hervas, i., p. 164. Vigne, i, p. 277. Pelleschi, p. 30. Mercurio 
Peruano, No. 583. 

Marvurares.—A tribe east of the Casrxis. Martius. 

Martvurvas.—A tribe of the River Jutay. Martius. 

Mavas.—See UMANAS. 

Mavuts.—A branch of the Mcunprvcvs, wandering between the Tapajos 
and Madeira. They intermarry very much among relations. 
Martius says they are split up into twelve branch tribes, namely : 

Tatus (Amadillo Indians) GuariBas (Monkey Indians) 
TasivAs Inamsts (Bird Indians) 
(Devil Indians) Javaretres (Ounce Indians) 
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(Insect Indians) SAUCANES 
XuBARAS Pira-Pererras (Fish Indians) 
Tapotsas (Native Indians) Carisunas. 

Martius. Bates. Chandless. Herbert Smith, pp. 247-253. 

Mavisuis.—A branch of the Contsos. Bates, ii., p. 379. 

Mavctas.—A branch of the Zaparos between the Nanay and the Napo. 
Villavicencio’s Map. Tyler. 

Mayacamas.—A branch of the Moxos. Hervas. 

Mayanases.—A tribe on the River Pacaxa. Acuiia, p. 130. 

Mayyas.—A tribe placed between the Pastasa and Santiago on Fritz’s 
Map (1707). But it is a general name for all the tribes of the Upper 
Maraiion in the extensive Peruvian province of Maynas. In 1814 
a census was made of all the mission villages in Maynas, which 
gave a total of 26,000 souls, Spaniards and converted Indians, but 
exclusive of independent and savage tribes. In 1862 the popula- 
tion of this province, which included the banks of the Huallaga, 
Ucayali, and Maraiion, was estimated at 90,000; of which 45,200 
were civilized Indians, 4,000 or 5,000 scattered in boating and 
hunting expeditions, and the remainder untamed savages. Paz 
Soldan, p. 551. Fritz’s Map. Hervas,i., p. 262. Raimondi, p. 125. 

Mayorunas, or Barsupos.—A tribe between the Rivers Maraiion, Ucayali, 
and Yavari. They have thick beards and white skins, more like 
English than even Spaniards. They wander through the forests 
hunting, and do not go much to the rivers. They are supposed to 
be descended from Spanish soldiers of Ursua’s expedition, but this 
is improbable. When the Inca Viracocha conquered the CHancas, 
that tribe retired to Muyubamba, and the people of the country, 
flying before the newcomers, settled on the Yavari and Ucayali. 
This is probably the origin of the Mayorunas or Muyurunas 
(“Men of Muyu”). They have astrangeand painful way of pulling 
out their beards. They take two shells, which they use as tweez- 
ers, and pull out the hairs one by one, making such grimaces that 
the sight of it moves to laughter, and at the same time to pity. 
They are sometimes called Barsupos and are very numerous. 
They are taller than most of the other tribes, and go perfectly 
naked. They are very warlike, and are in amity with no other 
tribe. They do not use bows and arrows, but only spears, lances, 
clubs, and cerbatanas or blow-pipes ; aud the poison they make is 
esteemed the most powerful of any. They are well formed, the 
women particularly so in their hands and feet ; with rather straight 
noses and small lips. They cut their hair in a line across the 
forehead, and let it hang down their backs. Their cleanliness 
is remarkable. Very little is really known of them. They attack 
any person whu goes into their territory, and boatmen are careful 
not to encamp on their side of the Ucayali. Castelnau gives 
twelve Mayoruna words. Bates has an interesting account of a 
Mayorvuya girl who was captured on the Yavari. G. de la Vega, 
vi., cap. 26. M. Rodriguez. Velasco, iii., p. 108. Girbal, MS. 
Mercurio Peruano, No. 76. Smyth, p. 223. Herndon, ie 218. 
Castelnau. Bates, ii., p. 406. Raimondi, p. 115. Spruce’s Notes. 

Mazanes. —A tribe between the Rivers Nancy and Napo. Villavicencio’s 
Map. 

tribe on the River Uexié. Martius. 

Mervrys.—A tribe between the Rivers Cunicuriai and Mari, tributaries 
of the Rio Negro. Martius. Penna. 

Merqves.—A branch of the Moxos. 

Metinas.— A tribe of the River Juara. Penna. 
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Mieuranas.—A branch of the Yamzos. They were preached to between 
1727 and 1768. Velasco. 

Miranuas.—A race of cannibals between the Rivers Ica and Japura, in 
the neighbourhood of the Juris, also met with near Ega. Very 
hostile to strangers. They have a slit cut in the middle of each 
wing of the nose, in which they wear a large button made of a 
pearl river shell. Each man carries his little bag of salt, when 
they go to fight, as an antidote against poisoned arms. Wallace, 
p- 510. Bates, ii., pp. 197, 377. Simson, p. 574. Chandless. 

Miritis.—See Uaupés and UarinumAs. 

Moacaranas.—See CARABUYANAS. 

Mosimas.—A tribe on the River Mamoré: probably a branch of the 
Moxos; settled in the mission of Santa Ana. Heath collected a 
vocabulary of their language, and says they are seldom under 
6 feet high. They are fond of agriculture and stock raising. 
Keller, p. 22. Dr. Heath in “Kansas City Review,” April, 
1883. 

Mocnovos,—A branch of the Pirros. Velasco. 

Mocosias, or Mocovirs.—A tribe of the Gran Chacu. They are a savage 
people allied to the Topas. In 1712 the Spaniards from Tucuman 
invaded their country. They are insolent and turbulent, very 
cruel, and given to rapine and robbery. They possess horses. 
Lozano. Hervas, i, p. 179.  Pelleschi, p. 31, who calls them 
Mocovires. 

Moimas.—A civilized tribe of the Mamoré. Heath. 

Momanas.—A tribe of the Solimoens settled at Fonteboa. Martius. 

Mopecianas.—A branch of the Moxos. 

Mopritirvus.—A tribe of the Araganatuba. Acuiia, p. 105. 

Moronas.—A branch of the JEveros. Villavicencio. 

Moropas.—A tribe on the River Mamoré, probably a branch of the 
Moxos. They are settled at the mission village of San Borja. 
Keller, p. 22. 

Morotocas.—<A branch of the CH1QvuITos. 

Morvas.—A tribe of the River Jutay. Acuiia, p. 99. 

Mosertenes.—See LEcos. 

Moraaquicas.—A branch of the Cu1quITos. 

Mortitones.—A tribe of the River Huallaga. The expedition of Pedro de 
Ursua started from their country in 1560. They were probably 
the same as the Lamistas. Velasco. Fray Pedro Simon, “ Not. 
Hist., VI.” 

Movimos.—A branch of the Moxos. 

Moxos, or Musus.—A numerous group of tribes on the Rivers Mamoré 
and Beni. They submitted to the dominion of the Inca Yupangui 
more through persuasion than by force. The Inca sent a colony 
into Moxos. In 1564 Don Diego Aleman started from La Paz, 
with a few followers, in search of the gold of Moxos ; but he was 
defeated by the Indians and taken prisoner. During the inunda- 
tions of the rivers the Moxos live on the rising grounds surrounded 
by the fioods. When the dry season arrives, the sun acting on the 
stagnant waters generates pestilence. The climate is, therefore, 
unhealthy. The Moxos are now quite under the dominion of the 
Bolivian Government, and their country forms a province of the 
department of Beni, separated from Brazil by the Rivers Mamoré 
and Itenez. In 1674 a Jesuit, named Cypriano Baraza, entered 
the country of the Moxos, and spent four years with them, collect- 
ing them into mission villages. He dressed their wounds, 
administered medicines to their sick, and taught them agriculture, 
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weaving, and carpentry. The first mission village was at Loreto, 
the second at Trinidad, where Baraza built a handsome brick 
church. He was killed by the Bavres in 1702. 

The Moxos are a grave, sedate, and thoughtful people, and fond 
of cultivating the soil. They have set aside the bow and arrow, 
and taken up the lasso, which they handle well. They are civil, 
quiet, peaceable, and seldom quarrel among themselves, The 
Bolivians treat them worse than slaves, They number over 30,000 
souls, settled in fifteen mission villages :— 

Trinidad Loreto 

San Ignacio San Xavier 

San Pedro San Ramon 

Sta Maria Magdalena San José de Guacaraje 
Concepcion (BAURES) Carmen de Chapacora 
San Joaquim (Bavurss) Exaltacion (CAYCBABAS) 
Santa Ana (Mosimas) Reyes 

San Borja (Maropas) 


The language is discussed and a list of words given by Latham. 
The Moxos are sub-divided into twenty-six branches, speaking 
nine, or according to Southey, thirteen languages, besides sundry 
dialects. These branches are the— 
BAvRES PEcHUYoS NayYRas 
Movimos CoRICIARAS Norris 
ERIRUMAS MEQUES PACABURAS 
TAPACURAS Mures SInaBus 
IToNAMAS Sapis CUYZARAS 
CANICIANAS CAYABABAS CABINAS 
Bovepas CANACURES PACANABAS 
HERECEPOCONOS MayacaMas OcoroNos 
RotToronnos 
G. de la Vega, i., lib. vii.; ii, cap. 14 and 15. Southey, iii. 
Stocklein “ Keise Beschreibungen,” No. 112, p. 62. “ Lettres Edi- 
fiantes.” Hervas, i., p. 247. Martius. Dalence. Gibbon, p. 235. 
Latham, p. 500. Keller, p. 22. . 

Mucuims.—See Mauufs, 

Mvrcanos.—A branch of the ZAPARos. 

Mvunprvucvus.—A tribe called by their neighbours Patevizé (“Cutters off 
of heads”). One of the most powerful tribes on the Amazon and 
Tapajos, met with also at the mouth of the Abacaxis. In 1788 
they entirely vanquished their ancient enemies the Muras. The 
Mvunprvucvs form a numerous tribe of 30,000 to 40,000 souls. Since 
1803 they have been at peace with the Brazilians, and portions are 
now civilized. When a man is hopelessly ill his frieuds kill him, 
and children consider it a kindness to kill their parents when they 
can no longer enjoy hunting, dancing, and feasting. ‘They are very 
dirty. A broad chested and very muscular people, with broad, 
strongly developed, good natured, but rough features. Their glossy 
black hair is cut close across the forehead, and the whole body is 
tattoved in small lines. They are very warlike, and are the Spartans 
amongst the Indians of north Brazil, as the Guaycurus are of the 
south. The women are very pleasing in their manners, their bright- 
ness and vivacity being unconscious and quite distinct from forward- 
ness. The Munprucus are noted for their honesty. There are many 
Tupi words in their language, as well as many traits in their 
manners, which make it likely that they once belonged to that 
great family of tribes which, being split into hordes some centuries 
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ago, seems to have spread over the whole of Brazil. The Muy- 
prucu language, like the Tur!, is not harsh, but is pronounced with 
much modulation. The Muyprucvs do not believe in immortality. 
Southey’s “ Brazil,” iii. Martius, iii., p. 1235. Wallace, p. 479. 
Chandless, R.G.S.J., 1870, p. 425. Herbert Smith (1880), pp. 242, 
252. 

MunicuEs.—A tribe of the River Huallaga, preached to between 1638 
and 1683. M. Rodriguez. Velasco. Maw, p. 141. Hervas, i., 

. 262. 

Ween tribe supposed to be extinct. Velasco. 

Muras.—A populous tribe on the Amazon, who were very formidable 
to the Portuguese at the time of Ribeiro’s tour of inspection in 1775, 
and until they were vanquished by the Munprucus, when they 
began to settle in the Portuguese villages. They used a bow 
6 feet long, arrow and spears, and construct very good canoes, 
Their houses are grouped together in small villages, and scarcely 
ever consist of more than a roof supported on poles, without walls. 
They live on fish, game, and fruit, and do not cultivate anything. 
They are partly civilized and are met with at the mouths of the 
Madeira and Rio Negro. But in the interior and up the River 
Purus, many still live in a perfectly savage state. They are rather 
a tall race with beards, and the hair of the head is slightly crisp 
and wavy. They used to go naked, but now they all wear trousers 
and shirts, and the women have petticoats. Each village has a 
“ Fashaua,” or chief, the successicn being hereditary, but the chief 
has little power. The Mvuras trade with the Brazilians in sarsa- 
parilla, turtle oil, Brazil nuts, in exchange for cotton goods, knives, 
spear and arrow heads. Bates classes the Muras as the lowest and 
most debased of all the Amazonian tribes. Chaudless says they are 
indolent, drunken, dishonest, and prone to acts of violence. 
Southey’s “Brazil,” iii, p. 723. Wallace, pp. 479 and 511. 
Martius. Gibbon, p. 306. Edwards, p. 132. Chandless. Bates, 
ii., p. 242. 

Sieuinan ke branch of the Anpoas, preached to from 1727 to 1768. 
Forty years ago they were very troublesome, pillaging and burning 
the villages of Santander and Andoa, in Sept., 1856. They do not 
fight with bows and arrows, but with iron lances and a few mus- 
kets obtained from Ecuador. Raimondi makes them a branch of 
JevEROs. Velasco. Commercio de Lima. Raimondi, p. 115. 

Mvres.—A branch of the Moxos. 

Moruiates.—A tribe of the River Putumayu. Directly their children are 
born they hide them in the depths of the forests, that the moon- 
light may not cause them any harm. Martius. Von Spix, iii., 

. 1186. 

A branch of the Urarinas. 

Musvus.—See Moxos. 

Murtayras.—A tribe whose feet are shipped with the toes pointing aft, 
according to Acuna. Acuiia, p. 119. 

Mutvanis.—A tribe of the River Purus. Acuiia, p. 107. 

NAGUEGTGAGUELEES.—A branch of the Abipones. 

Nampsiquaras.—A hostile tribe near the head waters of the River Tapajos. 
Chandless. 

Nayervuas.—A branch of the Campas. 

Napeanos.—A branch of the Yamezos. 

Napotoas.—A branch of the Simicazs. 

Natoxo1.—See Tosas. 

Navas.—A tribe of the Upper Jurua. Bates, ii., p. 379. 
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Navnas.—A tribe of the River Jutay ; marked on Fritz’s Map between 
the Rivers Ucayali and Yavari. Fritz’s Map. Acuiia, p. 99. 

Nayros.—A branch of the Moxos. 

Neevas.—A branch of the Aeuaricos. 

Neocaras.—-A branch of the ENcABELLADOs. 

Nepas.—A branch of the Simieags. 

NERECAMUES.—A branch of the Iqu1Tos. 

Nesanvuacas.—A branch of the Campas. 

Nevas.—A branch of the AvisirRas. 

NuENGAHIBAS, or NIENGAHURAS.— Martius mentions them as living on the 
island of Marajo. They are called also Igara-vAras, “Canoe-men.” 
Bates says they were formerly on the River Para. Martius. 
Bates. 

Norris.— A branch of the Moxos. 

Nueamus.—A branch of the Zaparos. 
between 1638 and 1683. M. Rodriguez. Velasco. 

Nvusutnos.—A branch of the Zaparos. 

Oas.—A branch of the Srmieags on the banks of the Napo, preached to 

Ocoronos.—A branch of the Moxos, 

Oatapis.—A tribe of the Jari, tributary of the Guaratabari. Martius. 

Oracas.—A tribe of the Rivers Majari and Parima. Penna. 

Act Taputsas.—See Juris. 

OsoTaEs.—A tribe of the Gran Chacu. Lozano, p. 51. 

Omacuas, UMANAS, or CAMBEBAS.—Orellana mentions a chief named 
Aomagua or Machiparo, near the mcuth of the Putumayu river. 
The fabulous stories respecting the wealth of the Omacuas led to 
several expeditions in quest of them, the most famous of which 
were those of George of Spires in 1536, of Philip von Huten in 1541, 
and of Pedro de Ursua in 1560. Huten is related to have seen the 
city of the Omaguas from a distance, in the centre of which were 
the palace of Quarica, the chief of the tribe, and a temple containing 
many idols. The guides added that farther on there were other 
cities, larger and richer than the one they saw. The Omacuas 
defeated Huten and forced him to retreat. In 1645 the Jesuit 
missionaries arrived in their country, on the banks of the River 
Maraiion. Velasco says that the Omacuas are the Pheenicians of 
the river for their dexterity in navigating, that they are the most 
noble of all the tribes, that their language is the sweetest and most 
copious, and that these facts indicate that they are the remains of 
some great monarchy which existed in ancient times. After eight 
years of hard work, Father Cujia succeeded in collecting them into 
villages. In 1687 Father Fritz came amongst them and established 
forty villages. He is known as the “ Apostle of the Omacuas.” 
Father Michel lived with them from 1726 to 1753. San Joachim 
de Omaguas, a village of the Marafion, was the residence of the 
Vice-Superior of the Missions. The Portuguese carried on hostili- 
ties against these mission villages, and took many Omacuas away 
for slaves. From these Indians the Portuguese first obtained the 
caoutchouc or india-rubber. In the Tupi language they are called 
CAMBEBAS, which, equally with Omacuas, signifies “ Flat heads.” La 
Condamine says that of all the savages who inhabit the banks of 
the Maraiion, the Omacvuas are the most civilized, notwithstanding 
their strange custom of flattening their heads. The Ouvidor 
Ribeiro, in his official tour in 1774, came to the village of Olivenga, 
on the Maraiion, 13 leagues below Tabatinga, where he found 
the chief remnant of the Omacvas. They were fairer and better 
shaped than the other Indians, and were considered to be the most 
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civilized and intelligent of the tribes. They had then abandoned 
the practice of flattening their heads. In a Report of one of the 
Viceroys of Peru (1796), it is stated that the Omacua women tamed 
small monkeys for pets, just as Spanish ladies have little dogs. 
The men wear beautiful head dresses of feathers. 

The Omacuas appeared to Lieut. Maw (1827) to be more active 
and industrious than the other Indians, and their huts were cleaner. 
Smyth considered them a finer race than any he had hitherto seen ; 
and Herndon gives the population of San Joachim de Omaguas, in 
1852, as 232 souls. 

Von Spix, who calls them by their Portuguese name of CamBEBAs 
or CAMPEVAS, says that they are very good-natured and honest, and 
that their language has many Tupi words in it. Cambeba comes 
from the Tupi word Cav-péwa, composed of the two words Acarga 
(head) and péwa (flat). They, like many others of the Amazonian 
tribes, have a custom of proving the fortitude of the youths by 
scourging them, and of the maidens by hanging them up in a net 
and smoking them. After a death the family shut themselves up 
for a month with continual howling ; and their neighbours support 
them by hunting. The dead are buried in large earthen jars 
beneath the floors of their huts. Martius and Spruce consider the 
Omacuas to bea branch of the Tupis. They are still numerous 
and powerful towards the head waters of the Japura and Uaupés, 
though much diminished in the villages on the main stream of the 
Amazon. Piedrahita, “ Hist. Gen.” Orellana, p. 27. Fray Simon 
“Not. Hist., VI.” Acuia, p. 48. Velasco, iii., p. 197. Conda- 
mine, p. 189. Southey’s “ Brazil,” iii. Maw, p. 185. Smyth, 
p. 259. Herndon, p. 219. Spix und Martius, iii, p. 1187. 
“Mem de los Vireyes,” vi. p. 131. Latham, p.507. Hervas, i., 
p. 265. Spruce’s Notes. 

OrEGuATUs.—A tribe on the south side of the Amazon below the mouth 
of the Madeira. Acuna, p. 117. 

OrREJONES.—See CHICHAS OREJONES. 

OrREJONES, or Cotos.—A tribe on the left bark of the Lower Napo, near 
its mouth, so called from the practice of inserting a stick into the 
lobes of their ears. They arealso met with on the Putumayu. The 
2g sg! of the men is described as repulsive, with broad face, 

igh cheek bones, thick lips, flat nose, a low retreating forehead, 
and long coarse hair. They smear their bodies with azhiote. 
Their ears are sometimes stretched until they reach the shoulders. 
The women are talkative and merry, and appear healthier than the 
men. The OREJONEs are very fierce and go naked. Their huts are 
closed in on every side, no door, entry being effected by raising the 
thatch. They use large stone hatchets for felling trees, and prepare 
poison for arrows. They trade in hammocks, poisons, and provis- 
ions. Their language is nasal, guttural, and spoken with great 
velocity. Villavicencio. Raimondi, p. 114. Simson, R.G.SJ., 
p. 573. Tyler, R.G.S.J. 

ORELHUDOs.—See AROAQUIS. 

Oritos.—A tribe of the River Napo, below the mouth of the Aguarico. 
Villavicencio. 

OrovuIPIANAS.—See CARABUYANAS. 

OruMANAOs.—A tribe of the Padauari. Penna. 

OrysTINEsIs.—A tribe of the Gran Chacu. Lozano. 

Oranavis.—A branch of the MUNICHEs. 

Ozvuanas.—A tribe of the River Jutay. Acuiia, p. 99. 

PacaBarvs.—A branch of the Moxos. 
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PacacuaRAs.—A branch of the Moxos, the same as the Pacaparus. 
They live below and to the north of the Araonas, from the Beni to 
the Madre de Dios, or Mayu-tata, on both sides of the river. They 
were once numerous. They thrust a feather through the septum of 
the nose, and wear the eye teeth of alligators in their ears. Their 
complexion is white, and the women are beautiful. Their move- 
ments aud conversation are rapid. They count by closing their 
hands, and as each finger is opened they say nata. When the 
fingers are finished they say echesa. Then they go to the toes. 
They are cultivators, and are docile. Dr. Heath collected a vocabu- 
lary of their language. Armentia, p. 42. Church. Heath in 
“ Kansas City Review.” 

Pacasas, or Pacaxas.—A tribe of the River Pacaxa in Vicuiia’s time. 
Martius mentions them as inhabiting the continent opposite the 
island of Marajo, and as being called Iaara-vAras, “Canoe-men.” 
Acuiia, p. 130. Martius. 

Pacasazes.—A tribe on the River Pacajaz. Martius. 

PacanaBas.—A branch of the Moxos. 

Pacas.—A wandering tribe on the Solimoens. Martius. 

Pacuictas.—A branch of the ManamaBogos. Velasco. 

Pactmonaris.—A branch of the Barrks. 

Pacunas.—Formerly on the River Icabo and at Fonte Boa, but perhaps 
no longer to be found there. Martius. Penna. 

Pacurys.— See Bacuris. 

Patcoyecas.—A branch of the Cuiquiros. 

PaiguizEs.—See Munprucvs. 

Pa.tpumAs.—A tribe of the River Jurua. Penna. 

Pamaris.—See PAMMARYS. 

PamBaDEQuEz.—A tribe of the Maraiion, preached to between 1638 and 
1683. M. Rodriguez. 

PamenvuAs.—A tribe of the Rivers Japura and Uaupés. Penna. 

Pammarys.—A tribe of the River Purus, a branch of the old tribe of Purv- 
purus, the name of which is now extinct. A very peaceful tribe, 
good-humoured and famed for singing, but often afflicted with a 
skin disease. They plant bananas and mandioc, but are essentially 
a water-side people, good at shooting fish or turtle with arrows, but 
unskilled at shooting upwards. Chandless saw more than sixty 
canoes floating down the river, each with a woman steering and a 
man standing like a statue in the bow. In the dry season they 
live in huts of palm-leaf mats, on the sand banks. In time of floods 
they retire to the lakes, and make their mat huts on rafts, moored 
in the middle to avoid mosquitoes. Each family lives in a separate 
hut, on its own raft. They work at making india-rubber. 
Polak gives sixty words in their language and Chandless sixteen. 
Chandless, R.G.S.J. Polak. 

Panasoris.—A branch of the 

Pananas.—A branch of the 

Panatacuas.—A tribe of the Huallaga visited by Father Lugando in 
1631. Mercurio Peruano. ° 

Panos.—A tribe of the Huallaga, Marafion, and now of the Ucayali. In 
1670 Father Lucero collected some of them into the village of San- 
tiago de la Laguna, near the mouth of the Huallaga. In 1830 they 
joined the mission of Sarayacu on the Ucayali. At Sarayacu they 
wear a short jumper which reaches down to the waistband of the 
trousers, dyed red or blue. Both sexes are very much addicted to 
intoxication. Smyth and Castelnau say that the Panos of Sarayacu 
belong to the tribe of Seresos. When Smyth was at Sarayacu the 
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population amounted to 2,000. The canoes of the Panos are 30 
or 40 feet long, and 3 to 5 feet wide. Their manners are 
frank and natural, showing without any disguise their affection or 
dislike, their pleasure or anger. They have an easy, courteous 
bearing, and seem to consider themselves on a perfect equality 
with everybody. 

In the last century a missionary among the Panos alleged that he 
found manuscripts written on a kind of paper made of plantain 
leaves containing, according to the statements of the Indians, a 
history of events in the days of their ancestors. Most of the 
tribes of the Ucayali talk what is called the Pano language. 
Rivero, “ Antiq. Peru,” p. 102. Smyth, p. 213. Raimondi, p. 119. 
Castlenan, iv., p. 378. Penna, p. xxiii. 

Papacuas.—A tribe of the Maraiion preached to between 1683 and 1727. 
Velasco. 

Papunauas.—See Isannas. 

Parauts.—A tribe of the River Jurua. Penna. 

Paranapuras.—A branch of the Cuayavitos preached to between 1638 
and 1683. M. Rodriguez. 

Paraguis.—A tribe of the Rio Negro now extinct. Martius. 

PaRaRAvATES.—A tribe near the River Tapajos which hasan annual war 
with the Munprucus. Chandless. 

Paratoas.—A branch of the ExcaBeLLapos. Velasco. 

ParavaMas.—A tribe of the Japura. Penna. 

PARAUANOS, or PARAVILHANOS.—A tribe on the lower part of the course 
of the Rio Branco. Martius. Penna. 

PaRENTINTINS.—A tribe on the Madeira, and at the sources of the River 
Canum4. Martius. Penna. Herbert Smith, p. 253. 

PareExis.—A tribe near the sources of the River Tapajos. They are 
indolent and inoffensive, and their trade with Diamautino consists 
chiefly in the sale of sieves. Chandless. 

PariaMas.—aA tribe of the Beni. Armentia. 

Partanas,—A tribe of the Tocantins. Penna. 

Pariquis.—A tribe of the Rivers Uatum4 and Yaapiri. Penna. 

Parranos.—A branch of the YAmEos preached to between 1727 and 1768. 
Velasco. 

Passes.—Once the most numerous tribe on the River Japura. They 
believe the sun to be stationary, and that the earth moves. They 
call rivers the great blood vessels of the earth, and small streams its 
veins. They pay great respect to their conjurers. Their dead are 
buried in circular graves. The pleasing features and slight figures 
of the Passks contirm the report that they are the most beautiful 
Indians of this region. Their white colour and tine build distin- 
guish them from their neighbours. Their hands and feet are 
smaller, their necks longer, and their appearance more resembles 
the Caucasian type. Their features are agreeable, and the women 
are sometimes beautiful. The men have no beards. The eyes are 
more open, finer, and farther from each other than is the case with 
other Indians, the nose finely formed and arched. They have a 
tattooed mark under the eyes and continuing along the face to the 
chin. The men cut the hair close, but the women wear it long. 
The Passgs are very clean. The women usually wear a shirt with 
short arms, and the men a kind of cloak. They are clever, gentle, 
open, peaceful, and industrious. Martius says they intermarry 
very much among relations. They are now nearly extinct. 

Bates says they are the noblest of the Amazonian tribes. Von 

Spix, iii, p. 1186. Martius, iii, p. 1201. Southey’s “ Brazil,” 
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iii, p. 722. Bates, ii, p. 194. Penna, p. xxiv. | 
. 574. 

branch of the JEVERos. 

Pastivas.—A tribe of the Maraiion preached to between 1727 and 1768. 
Velasco. 

Pavutes.—A branch of the JEveros. Villavicencio. 

Pavux1anas.—-A small tribe on the Rio Branco. Martius. 

Pavas, Pevas, or Pepas.—A branch of the Anpoas, preached to between 
1727 and 1768. They are met with between the Rivers Napo and 
Putumayu, and inhabit the villages of Pebas and Loreto. te 
Villavicencio’s Map. Raimondi, p. 114. Anonimo, p. 365. 

Pavianas, or Payanas.—A tribe of the River Ica. Martius. 

Pax1anas,—A tribe of the Rio Branco. Penna. 

Payaras.—A tribe of the River Iga. Penna. 

Payacuas.—A tribe near the mouth of the River Napo. Hervas, i., 
p. 186. Villavicencio. 

Pesas.— See Pavas. 

Pecuuyos.—A branch of the Moxos. 

PreLapos.—A tribe of the Huallaga, preached to between 1683 and 1727. 
They are marked on Fritz’s Map between the Rivers Ucayali and 
Yavari. Pedro Bohorques, who declared himself Inca in 1659, 
lived among the PeLapos until 1665, believing the fabulous empire 
of the “ Gran Paytiti” to be near the mouth of the Huallaga. The 
Pe.apos were possibly the same as the Jisiros, but Spruce, who 
investigated the subject on the spot, cannot identify them with any 
existing tribe. Velasco. Fritz’s Map. Spruce’s Notes. 

Pequeyas.—A branch of the ENncaBELLADOs, preached to between 1727 
and 1768. Velasco. 

Prquisas.—A branch of the Cuiquitos. 

Periat&és.—A tribe of the River Japura. Penna. 

Prvas.—See Pavas. 

Picuamas.—See J UMANAS. 

Pincnes.—A branch of the Anpoas, preached to between 1683 and 1727. 
They are met with between the Rivers Tigre and Pastasa. Velasco. 
Villavicencio. Anonimo, p. 365. 

Prxpos.—A branch of the JevEros. Villavicencio. 

Prococas.—A branch of the Ca1QuiTos. 

Pioses.— A tribe of the Aquarico and Napo, also met with on the Putu- 
mayu. They are profuse drinkers of the Yoco, an infusion of 
the bark of a liana, which causes vomiting. Their language is 
harsh. Simson. 

Piras.—See Uaurks. 

Fish Indians.” See Mavués. 

Prriquiras.—A tribe of the River Tapajos. Martius. 

Prrros, CHUNTAQUIRUS, or SIMIRINCHES.—-A tribe of the Ucayali, preached 
to between 1683 and 1727. The name Chuntaguilu is derived 
from the two Quichua words chonta (a palm) and — (tooth), 
from their habit of dyeing their teeth black with the root of 
the chonta palm. They are marked on Fritz’s Map (1707) on the 
east side of the Ucayali. Velasco says they are descended from 
Inca Indians. . They wander from place to place in canoes, and are 
good boatmen and fishermen. They are employed by traders to 
collect sarsaparilla, and to make oil from the fat of the manati. 
They navigate nearly the whole length of the Ucayali, and trade 
with the Antis within a comparatively short distance of Cuzco. 
Their chief resort is Santiago de los Pirros, at the junction of the 
Rivers Tambo and Santa Ana. They wear a cotton frock of a 
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black colour called cusma. The Pirros are the most intelligent, 
handsome, and brave of all the tribes on the Ucayali. Fritz’s 
Map. Velasco. Smyth. Castlenau. Girbal MS. Raimondi, 
. 116. 

Seen tribe of the River Isanna. Penna. 

Pocuetys.—A tribe on the River Tocantins, said to be cannibals. 
Martius. 

Pocoanas.—See CARABUYANAS. 

Poaisocas.—A branch of the 

Pucuacas.—A tribe on the Juina, a tributary of the Tocantins. 
Martius. 

Puinavs, or Maprarvus.—A tribe in the centre of the northern part of the 
Pampa del Sacramento. They are not numerous, and are rarely 
seen by the mission Indians. Smyth, p. 235. 

Pumacads.—A tribe of the Jurua. Penna. 

Punovys.—A tribe on the south side of the Amazon, below the mouth of 
the Madeira. Acuiia, p. 117. 

Puntacicas.—A branch of the Cu1quITos, 

Purunna Taputsas.—See UAInumas. 

Purenumas.—A tribe of the River Japura. Penna. 

Purvu-purus.—A tribe of the River Purus, from sixteen to thirty days’ 
voyage up. Chandless found that the name was extinct in 1865. 
They are almost all afflicted with a peculiar disease. The body is 
spotted with white and brown patches of irregular size and shape. 
Rio dos Purus means “ River of the spotted ones.” Men and women 
go perfectly naked. Their huts are very small and of the rudest 
construction. Their canoes are flat-bettomed, with upright sides ; 
mere square boxes, quite unlike those of any other Indians. They 
use neither the blow-pipe nor bows and arrows, but have an instru- 
ment called palheta, a piece of wood with a projection at the end, 
to secure the base of a dart, the middle of which is held with the 
handle of the palheta in the hand, and thus thrown, as from a sling. 
They have surprising dexterity in the use of this weapon, and 
readily kill game and fish with it. They make earthen pans for 
cooking. In the wet season, when the beaches are flooded, they 
make rafts of the trunks of trees, bound together with creepers, 
and erect their huts upon them, thus living until the water 
subsides again. Their skin diseases perhaps arise from their 
habit of sleeping naked on the sands, without hammocks. They 
are probably now represented by the tribe called Pammarys. 
Spix und Martius, ii, p. 1174. Castlenau. Wallace, p. 514. 
Chandless. 

Putumayvus.—A general name for the tribes of that river. 

Quasasas..—A tribe of the Arinos, a tributary of the Tocantins. 
Martius. 

Qvuapacus.—A branch of the CurquiTos. 

QuaritTEREs.—A tribe between the River Jamary and the hills of Guapore. 
Martius. 

QuarvuarEs.—A tribe between the Rivers Xingu and Tocantins. 
Martius. 

Quatavsis.—See CaTavuxis. Acuiia, p. 107. 

QueE1anas.—A tribe of the Rio Negro. Wallace. 

QUERERUS.—See CARABUYANAS. 

Quevanacas.—A tribe of the River Japura. Penna. 

Quipadnas.—A tribe of the River Jurua. Penna. 

QurBiquisas.—A branch of the CurquiTos. 

QuiLiviTas.—Supposed to be extinct in Velasco’s time. Velasco. 
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Quimaus.—A tribe on the south side of the Amazon, below the mouth of 
the Madeira. Acuiia, p. 117. 

} Branches of the Cuiquitos. 

QUIMOMECAS 

(urnans.—A tribe on the south side of the Amazon, below the mouth of 
the Madeira. Acuiia, p. 117. 

QuUINARUPIANAS.—See CARABUYANAS, 

QuixHAos.—A tribe of the River Uraricoera. Penna. 

Quririvinas.—A branch of the ANDoas. 

Quitracicas.—A branch of the Cuiquiros. 

RaricoaRAis.—A branch of the great Tupi nation. Hervas, i., p. 149. 

Remos.—A tribe of the River Ucayali, considered by Velasco asa branch 
of the Campas. They are a numerous and courageous people, and 
occupy a large tract of inland country, seldom coming down to the 
river. They are very fierce, and wage war against all strangers. 
They are fair, their faces rounder than those of the other tribes of 
the Ucayali, their eyes like Chinese, and their stature very short. 
Velasco. Smyth. Raimondi, p. 119. 

Rimacuumas.—A branch of the Maynas. Velasco. 

Roamaynas.—A tribe of the River Pastasa, preached to between 1638 
and 1683. They are marked on Fritz’s Map (1707) between the 
Pastasa and Tigre. Villavicencio places them between the Morona 
and Pastasa. M. Rodriguez. Fritz’s Map. Velasco. Villavicencio. 

Rotoronnos.-—A branch of the Moxos. 

Rotunos.—A branch of the Zaparos. 

RvayaBaBas.—A branch of the Camavos. 

RucanEEes.—A branch of the ABIPONEs. 

Rumos.—A tribe of the River Napo. Acuila, p. 94. 

Sacopés.—A race of cannibals. Martius. 

Saryparts.—A tribe of the River Jurua. Penna. 

SaparAs.—aA tribe of the River Mucajahis. Penna. 

Saparunas.—A tribe on the River Beni. Armentia. 

Sapis.—A branch of the Moxos. 

SaraBecas.—A branch of the Curquitos. 

Sarks.— A tribe on the Rio Negro, now nearly extinct. Martius. 

Sarvus.—A tribe of the River Madeira. Penna. 

SarumAs,—aA tribe between the Jamary and Tapajos. Martius. 

Saucanes.—See 

Sepauis.—A tribe of the Uatum4. Penna. 

Sencis.—A bold, warlike, and generous tribe of the Ucayali, inhabiting a 
hilly country north-east of Sarayacu. They are on friendly terms 
with the Indians of the missions, though not converted them- 
selves. Father Plaza was well received by them, and he described 
them as the greatest warriors of the Ucayali. They have bows and 
arrows, Jances, clubs, and kowas. The latter is a short spear 
pointed at one end, the other being in the shape of a club, with 
stag’s antlers fixed down the sides. They cultivate the soil and 
are very industrious. Those who are idle are killed, as useless 
members of society. They have knowledge of the properties 
of medicinal herbs, and apply them with skill and success. 
They wear ornaments on the ears, nose, neck, and arms. They 
use canoes and live on fish during the dry season. Herndon 
says he saw no difference between the Sencis and the other tribes 
of the Ucayali, and he seems inclined to throw doubt on the 
account of this tribe given by Smyth, from information supplied 
by Father Plaza. Mercurio Peruano, No. 381. Smyth, p. 225. 
Herndon, p. 209. 
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SeXos.—A tribe of the River Napo. Acuiia, p. 94. 

SepaunaBas.—A branch of the Cameras. Velasco. 

SerecumAs.—A tribe of the River Uatumé. Penna. 

Seresos.—A tribe of the Ucayali, living north of the Casmisos. Since 
1651 the Franciscans have occasionaliy visited them, but have 
generally been killed. Father Girbal, when he founded Sarayacu 
in 1792, induced some of them to settle there. They are now 
said to be quiet, tractable, and well disposed towards the missions. 
They trade up and down the Ucayali in canoes. They wear a 
cotton robe of copper colour, called evsma. The SEereBos speak 
the Pana language. MS. Viaje de Girbal. Mercurio Peruano, 
No. 51. Smyth. Herndon. Raimondi, p. 119. 

Sevapouis.—A tribe of the River Japura. Penna. 

SHMIGAES.—See SiMIGAEs. 

Suipipos, Sipivios, or SupEBos.—A tribe of the Ucayali coupled with 
the Seresos by Smyth and Herndon. The Franciscans visited 
them from time to time since 1651. In 1736 they routed and 
almost destroyed the Seresos in a bloody battle. In 1764 the 
Franciscans brought about a reconciliation between the two tribes. 
In the same year the Sarpipos were collected into a village on 
the River Pisqui by Father Fresneda, but in 1767 all the mission- 
aries were killed. After that fatal event Father Girbal was 
the first who visited them, in 1790. They are reported to be 
wonderfully weather-wise. They have very rough skins, caused 
by mosquito bites. The Suipisos speak the Pana language. 
Girbal MS. Mercurio Peruano, No. 51. Mem. de los Vireyes, 
vi., p.139. Smyth. Herndon. Raimondi, p. 120. 

Suiripunas.—A branch of the ZAparos. 

Suumanas.—A tribe of the River Tocantins. Bates, ii., p. 241. 

Sitpucas.—A branch of the 

Siev1yas.—A tribe of the Araganatuba. Acuiia, p. 105. 

Srmarrones.—A branch of the Maynas. 

SimicagEs, or Gags.—A group of tribes living on the banks of the Curaray 
and Tigre. They were preached to between 1638 and 1727. 
The remnant of them is now gathered into the small village of 
Andoas, near the confluence of the Puastasa and Bobonaza. 
There are some wild people of theirtribe. Fritz’s Map. Velasco. 
Villavicencio. Spruce’s Map. 

SrMIRINCHES.—See Prreos. 

Srvasus.—A branch of the Moxos. 

Srvcaictus.—A branch of the Zaparos. 

Sryeacucuuscas.—Another name for the [rucaLes, Anonimo, p. 367. 

SIRINEYRIS.—See CHUNCHOS, 

Srrionos.—See GUARAYOS. 

Stroas.—A tribe between the sources of the Rivers Apapuris and Cayairy, 
western branches of the Uaupés. Martius. 

Stusys.—A tribe of the River Isanna. Penna. 

So.imoens, or Yurimauas.—A tribe of the Amazons, formerly powerful, 
from which the Portuguese gave the name of the river. 

SuaRIRANAS.--The same as the Sotimogens. Once a tribe of the Rivers 
Teffé and Coari, and extending all along the main stream of the 
Amazon from Barra to Peru, but now extinct. In 1788 Ribeiro 
reported that the chief remains of this once numerous tribe 
were settled at the mouth of the Coari. Southey’s “ Brazil,” iii. 
Ribeiro. 

——-> tribe believed to be already extinct in the time of Velasco. 
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Sucuimanis.—A branch of the CuuNcHos. 

Sucumsios.—A tribe to the eastward of Cuzco. Velasco. 

Svorimranas.—A tribe of the Tapajos named after a palm tree called 
saouart. Martius. 

Suprxus.—A branch of the ZAPaRos, 

TasaLosos,—A branch of the JEvEros. M. Rodriquez. 

Tasocas.—A branch of the Juris. 

Tasucas.—A branch of the CuiquiTos. 

Tacanas.—A tribe inhabiting the banks of the Rivers Mapiri and those 
of the lower part of the Mayu-tata or Madre de Dios. They live 
exclusively on the river banks, and are met with at Guanay. 
Their food is fish and monkeys. They are clever in making 
woven articles from cotton. Dr. Heath collected a vocabulary of 
their language. D’Orbigny, iii, p. 364. D. Forbes. Church, 
“Geog. Mag.,” April, 1877. Heath in “Kansas City Review,” April, 
1853, p. 679. Armentia. 

TacanHopeEs.—A tribe of the Xingu river. Martius. 

Tacununos.—A tribe between the Rivers Tacuhuno ard Tocantins. 
Martius. 

Tacunas.—See Ticunas. 

Tacus.—A tribe of the Rio Branco. Penna. 

Tacaris.—A tribe of the River Nhamunda. Penna. 

Tacuacuas.—A branch of the MANAMABOBOS. 

Tacuaus.—A tribe dwelling on the river up which the race of Amazons 
was said to live. Acuiia, p. 122. 

TaKANAS.—-See TACANAS. 

TamareEs.—A tribe on the River Jurua. Martius. 

Tamas.—A tribe of the River Napo. A branch of the Aguaricos., 
Acuiia, p. 94. Velasco. 

TamMoENos, or TamuANnas.—-A tribe of the River Teffé and at Ega. 
Southey’s “ Brazil,” iii. Martius. Penna. 

Tayvyopicas.—A branch of the Ca1quiTos. 

Taos.—A branch of the CuiquitTos. 

Tapacoas.—A tribe on the mountainous eastern side of the Tocantins. 
Martius. 

Tapacuras.—A branch of the Moxos. 

Tapasosos.—A tribe of the River Tapajos. Acuiia, p. 124. Martius. 

Tapannonas.—A hostile tribe near the head waters of the Tapajos. 
They reject all attempts at intercourse. Chandless. 

Tapaxanas.—A tribe of the Jurua and Jutay rivers. Martius. 

Tapicaris.—A tribe of the River Mucajahi. Penna. 

Taprrapes.—A tribe on the western side of the Araguay. Martius. 

Tapucuracas.—A branch of the Cuiquitos. 

Tapuras.—See Uaupfs. 

Tapuyas.—A tribe of the River Pacaxa. See Tupis. Acuiia, p. 130. 

Tartanas.—See Uaupfs, Also a branch of the Barr&és. Spruce. 

Tarumas.—A tribe of the Rio Negro which peopled Barra. The first 
Portuguese settlement on the Rio Negro was formed of these 
Indians in 1669. Martius. Penna. Spruce’s Notes. 

Tastas.—A branch of the CaMPas. 

Tasuras.—See Mavuks. 

Tatus.—See Uaupss and Mavnks. 

Tavumocas.—A branch of the 

TavntEs.—A tribe of the Gran Chacu. Lozano, p. 75. 

Tarassu Taputsas.—A tribe at the sources of the Apupuris. Martius. 

TENIMBUCAS.—See Uaupés. 

TEquETEs.—-A branch of the 
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Trerarus.—A tribe of the Araganatuba. Acuiia, p. 105. 

TrerEcumas.—A tribe between the Rivers Uatuma and Anavilhana. 
Martius. 

Traris.—A tribe of the River Purus. Martius. 

Triassus.—See Uaupés. 

Tisois.—A branch of the Moxos. 

Ticunas, Tacunas, or JumANAs.—A tribe of the Maraiion, neighbours of 
the Omacuas, who were preached to between 1683and 1727. They 
people Tabatinga, the frontier Brazilian post on the Maraion, and 
San Paulo de Olivenca. They go naked and have a tattooed oval 
round their mouths, which the men wear broader than the women, 
and lines from the corners of the mouth to the ears. They believe 
in a good and an evil spirit, named Nanuloa and Locazy. They 
fear the evil spirit, and dine of the good one that, after death, 
he appears to eat fruit with the departed and take them to his 
home. Their dead bodies are arranged with the extremities 
placed together, and the face towards the rising sun, with broken 
weapons and fruit placed on the bosom. They are then buried in 
great earthen jars, and the ceremony is concluded by a drinking 
festival. Wives are obtained by presents to the parents, and it is 
said that the chief has the ‘‘ jus primz noctis.” As soon as a child 
can sit up it is sprinkled with a decoction from certain leaves, and 
receives the name of one of its forefathers. 

Next to the Passes and Juris the Ticunas are the best formed 
Indians of this region. They are not so well built as the former, 
though more slender than most of the tribes. Their faces are 
round, nose thin and sharp, and expression generally good-humoured 
and gentle. Their disposition is open and honest. They are 
darker than most of the Indians of the Maraiion, and beardless. 
They adorn their necks with strings of jaguar’s and monkey’s 
teeth, and their arms with feathers. One of their occupations is 
the preparation of poison. Acuiia, p. 96. Velasco. Von Spix, iii., 

. 1182. Martius, iii, p. 1206. Castelnau. Herndon, p. 234. 

tes, ii., p. 395. Raimondi, p. 115. Simson, p. 574. 

Tisucos.—See Uaupks. 

TimrnaBas.—A branch of the Cu1QuiTos. 

TinGANEsEs.—A tribe of the Huallaga preached to by Father Lugando in 
1631. Possibly identical with the CHoLonges. Velasco. Mercurio 
Peruano. 

Tipunas.—A tribe of the River Jutay. Acuiia, p. 99. 

Tiputinis.—A branch of the JEvERos according to Velasco, but Villavi- 
cencio places them under the Zaparos. They were visited by 
missionaries from 1727 to 1768. Velasco. Villavicencio. 

Tivitos.—A branch of the JEVEROs. 

Topas.—A savage tribe of the Gran Chacu on the banks of the Rivers 
Pilcomayu and Bermejo. ‘The word “toba” means “ opposite ” in 
Guarani. The Spaniards were told by the Guaranis of people 
on the opposite side of the Paraguay or “ tobai.” They have a very 
low type of skull. Exclusively hunters. Unable to count beyond 
five. Lozano, p. 51. Dobrizhoffer. Hervas, i, p. 176. Gibbon, 
p. 164. Moreno, p. 176. Pelleschi. Graham Kerr, Brit. Ass. 
Anthro. Soc. (1894). 

TocanHopes.—A tribe near the River Xingu, in the country between the 
Pacojaz and Guanapu. Martius. 

Tocantinos.—A tribe at the mouth of the Tocantins. Martius. Hervas, 
i., p. 149. 

heneinm—d tribe of the Gran Chacu. Lozano, p. 51. 
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Togquepas.—A tribe of the River Jutay. Martius. Penna. 

ToguIsTENESES.—A tribe of the Gran Chacu. Lozano, p. 51. 

Toras, or Torazes.—A tribe formerly on the Lower Madeira but not now 
heard of in that region. Martius. 

Toromonas.—-A branch of the Cxarquitos, along the Madre de Dios, and’ 
Madidi. Church. Armentia. 

Tracvuis.—A wandering tribe of the Solimoens. Martius. 

TremMasoris.—-A branch of the 

Tusacicas.—A. branch of the 

TvucaLes.—A tribe between the Rivers Tigre and Pastasa. Villavicencio’s 
Map. 

Juris aud Uaupks. 

Tucusus.—A tribe on the River Tuere. Martius 

Tucunas.—See TIcunas. 

TucuNDERAS.—See UAupPés. 

Tucurrys. —A tribe living on the south side of the River Amazon. Acuiia _ 


Toomene—ik tribe of the River Uraricoeras. Penna. 
CARABUYANAS. 
TuLtumayvs.-—-A tribe on a tributary of the Upper Huallaga. They were 
first visited by Father Lugando in 1631. Mercurio Peruano. 
Tcumarores.—A tribe between the Rivers Jamary and San Simao. 
Martius. 

Tumpiras.—A tribe of the Rivers Iga and Japura. Penna. 

Tunacaos.—A branch of the Cuiquiros. 

Tupasaros.—A branch of the Tupis on the River Para. Martius. 

Turicocis.—A branch of the TuprnamsBas. Hervas, i., p. 149. 

TvrrvamMBas.—A powerful and numerous Brazilian tribe in former days, 
a branch of the great Tupi stock. They fled before the European 
invaders. In the time of Acuiia some of them were settled on the 
great island at the mouth of the Madeira, also on the Lower Amazon, 
and the River Paré. Many interesting particulars respecting their 
history and customs will be found in Southey’s “ Brazil.” Acuiia, 
p. 119. 

Tupis.—A very extensive Brazilian tribe. The word “7upi” means 
“comrade.” They called all other people “ Tapuyas” or foreigners. 
The original site of the Tupi nation, in Spruce’s opinion, was on 
the River Amazon, and from its mouth they spread far southwards 
along the Brazilian coast. When pressed by the Portuguese they 
seem to have fallen back up the Amazonian valleys to the very 
roots of the Andes. Thus the language of the Omacuas, Cocomas, 
and other Peruvian tribes proves them to be descended from the. 
great Tupi stock. Martius gives the Tur! nation a very wide range, | 
from the Atlantic to the roots of the Andes, and from Paraguay to 
the River Amazon. Latham classes the Tupis and Omacuas asa 
branch of the great Guarani stock, as also does Hervas. The 
“ Lingoa Geral,” or language which is the general medium of com- 
munication between the Indians of the Amazons and the Portu- 
guese, is a corruption of the Turi language. In the Tupi there are 
terms, often very complicated, to express exact degrees of relation- 
ship, through at least three generations. All the grandchildren of 
the same grandfather consider themselves as brothers and sisters. 
The first Turr grammar and vocabulary were by Father Joseph 
Ancheta. 

The descendants of the Tupi stock, on the shores of the Lower 

Amazon and at Pard, have long been civilized, and the Portuguese 
corruptly call them Tapuras. They are stout, short, and well made. 
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They learn all trades quickly and well; and are a quiet, good- 
natured, inoffensive people. They form the crews of the Pard 
trading canoes. Martius. Wallace, p. 478. Spruce’s Notes. 
Hervas, i., p. 147. Latham. 

Toritimis, or Tuputinis.—A branch of the ZAParos. 

Turvuris.—A tribe of the Rio Negro and Madeira. Martius. Penna. 

Tuyuneris.—See Cuuncnos. 

Uasrxanas.—A small tribe on the Rio Branco. Martius. 

Uacaravunas.—A tribe of the River Jutay. Martius. Penna. 

UarenambBevs.—* Humming Bird Indians.” A tribe on the lower part of 
the Japura. They much resemble the Curetvs, but are distin- 
guished from other tribes by a small blue mark on the upper lip. 
Theix women always wear a small bark apron. Latham gives 
twenty-two of their words, and their language shows them to be of 
the same family as the Barrés. Wallace, p. 510. Latham, p. 488. 
Spruce’s Notes. 

Uatrapanas.—Name of a tribe. Martius. 

Uarinamarys.—A tribe far up the Purus on the left bank. Chandless. 

Uainumas.—A tribe of the Rivers Iga and Cauinari. They intermarry 
very much among relations, and Martius thinks this is a cause of 
degeneracy. He mentions six branches of this tribe, namely— 


Miriti Taputsas Morra Taputsas 
Pupunna TaputiJas AUARETE TAPUUJAS 
Assal TAputJas JACAMI TAPUUJAS 


Martius. Bates. 

Uaiurus.—A tribe of the Rio Branco. Penna. 

Uamanis.—A tribe of the River Coari and on the Upper Maraion. 
Probably extinct. Ribeiro. Martius. Penna. 

UananAs.—A tribe of the River Japura. Penna. 

Uanisas.—A tribe formerly on the Aniba, now extinct. Martius. 

Uaprixanas.—A tribe of the Rio Branco. Penna. 

Uaranacoacenas.—A tribe formerly sett!ed at Caroveiro. Martius. 

Uarapas.—A tribe on the Tapajos. Martius. 

Uararpirancas.—“ Red men.” A tribe so called. Martius. 

Uaraycus. —A tribe of the Rivers Jutay and Jurua, and also on the 
Amazon. To try the fortitude of their maidens they hang them in 
a net to the roof of a hut, exposed to continual smoke, where they 
fast as long as they can possibly bear it. The youths are flogged 
for the same purpose. A youth must hunt and work for his bride, 
to whom he is engaged from a child, long before he can marry her. 
They burn their dead and bury the ashes in their huts. See 
Guaraicus. Spix und Martius, iii., 1187-90. 

Uaupfs.—An extensive group of tribes inhabiting the banks of the River 
Uaupés, a tributary of the Rio Negro. Two of them, the Piras 
and CARAPANAS, are mentioned by Acuiia (p. 105). The other 
branches of the UauPpés are as follows :— 


QUEIANAS J acamis (Trumpeter) 
Awanas (Pine-apples) Macvunas 

Arapassos (Woodpeckers) Muvucuras (Opossum) 
Pirraivrvs (Fish’s mouth) 
Cosevs (Cannibals) Pisas (Net), 

ConIpIas Mrritis (Palm) 
Corocoros (Green Ibis) Tatassus (Pig) 

Couas (Wasp) Tapuras (Tapirs) 
DESANNAS TARIANAS 

Gis (Axe) Tatvus (Armadillos) 


Iprcas (Duck) TENIMBUEAS (Ashes) 
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TucunpDERAs (Ant) Uacarras (Herons) 
Uaracus Tisucos (Mud) 
Umatas Tucanos (Toucans) 


They are tall, stout, and well made. Hair jet black and straight, 
worn in a long tail down the back, often to the thighs; very little 
beard, skin a light glossy brown. They are an agricultural people 
cultivating mandioc, sugar-cane, yams, maize, tobacco, and camotes. 
Their weapons are bows and arrows, lances, clubs, and blow-pipes. 
They are great fishermen. Many families live together in one 
house, a parallelogram 115 feet long by 75, and 35 feet high. The 
roof is supported on fine cylindrical columns smooth and straight, 
formed of the trunks of trees. At the gable end is a large doorway 
8 feet high. The furniture consists of net hammocks, earthen 

ts, pitchers, and baskets. Their canoes are all made of a single 

ollowed tree, often 40 feet long, paddles about 3 feet long 
with an oval blade. The men wear a cloth round the loins, but the 
women go quite naked. The men use many ornaments, and a 
circlet of feathers round the head. A cylindrical white quartz 
stone is invariably carried on the breast as a charm, suspended by a 
chain of black seeds. The dead are buried inside the houses. 
Every house has its Jushund, or chief, the office being hereditary 
They have sorcerers called Payé, but do not believe in a god. 
Some of the Uaupés tribes never intermarry among themselves, 
but obtain wives from other kindred tribes; and these inter- 
marrying tribes always live at peace with each other. This is 
the case with the Tarranas and Tucanyos. The intermarrying 
Uaupés tribes are perhaps more industrious and agricultural than 
any other Amazonian people. 

The Uaupés derive their name from a little bird with a very 
glistening forehead called “ Uaupe” or “ Aupe,” which makes its 
nest and gets its living among aquatic plants. These Indians, 
when sweating freely, rub their faces with certain leaves which 
remove all impurities from the skin, and leave it smooth and 
shining. Hence the name Uaupsés or “Shining Faces.” The 
modern names of the Uaupé tribes have chiefly heen given them by 
their Portuguese and Turi neighbours, from peculiarities in their 
persons and customs. Wallace, pp. 480-506. Spruce’s Notes. 

Uayupkés.—A tribe of the River Coari. Ribeiro. 
Usantas.—Uba iivas, ‘ Men of the forest.” Neighbours of the Sarumas. 
Ust Tarutsas.—See Juris. 
Ucayates.—A branch of the Omacuas. M. Rodriguez. 
—— tribe between the Rivers Tigre and Pastasa. Villavicencio’s 
Map. 
Ursrtts.—See Juris. 
Urrervenas.—A tribe on the River Isanna, a tributary of the Rio Negro. 
Ribeiro reported on them (1775), and Southey repeats some strange 
‘ stories. Ribeiro. Southey, iii., p. 723. 
Ucarannaos.—A branch of the Cu1quiTos. 
Uciaras.—A tribe of the Marafion below the mouth of the Huallaga. 
M. Rodriguez. 
Usacvuas.—A tribe of the River Ica, and settled in villages of the Iga and 
Rio Negro. Martius. 
Umatas.—See Omacvas. A tribe of the River Japura, on the other 
side of the falls of the Arara-coara, who are said to be cannibals. 
Martius, iii., p. 1243. 
Uxcumanas.—A branch of the Marnas. 
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Unsisuesas.—A tribe of the Ucayali, visited by Father Lucero in 1621, 
and also by other missionaries between 1683 and 1727. Velasco. 

Usonos.—A branch of the Uaciaras. Velasco. 

Upanas.—A tribe on the east side of the River Morona. Villavicencio’s 
Map. 

en branch of the Pioros. Velasco. 

Uraricus.— A tribe of the River Aucruhi. Penna. 

Urarinas.—A tribe of the Pastasa, preached to between 1727 and 1768 
Velasco. Hervas, i., p. 262. 

Urayaris.—See CARABUYANAS. 

Urinas.—Constantly at war with the Omaguas. Edwards, p. 77. 

UrizsamMas.—See JUMANAS. 

Urusatineas.—A tribe of the south side of the Amazon, below the 
mouth of the Madeira. Acuiia, p. 117. 

Urvsvs, or “ Vulture Indians.”—A tribe of the River Jutay. Martius. 
Penna. 

Uspas.—A tribe supposed to be extinct in Velasco’s time. Velasco. 

Ut Tapvuisas.—See Mavungés. 

Uyapds.—A tribe of wild Indians, north of the MamBares. Martius. 

VaARAUAMAS.—-See JUMANAS. 

VELELAS.—A tribe of the Gran Chacu. See CHUNIPIEs. 

Wawayanas.—A tribe of the Beni. Armentia. 

Xacurvuninas.—A tribe on the river of the same name. Lozano, p. 85. 
Martius. 

Xamas.—A tribe of the Rivers Teffé and Japura. Ribeiro. Penna. 

Xapervs.—A tribe of the River Mucajahi. Penna. 

X1BARos.—See JEVEROS, 

Xrimanas.—A tribe between the Rivers Putumayu and Japura, who kill 
their first born children. They are esteemed for willing industry. 
They burn the bones of their dead, and mingle the ashes with their 
drink. Southey’s “ Brazil,” iii., p. 722. Wallace, p. 511. 

Ximpiuas, or Ximpoas.—A tribe on the western side of the River 
Araguay. Martius. 

XvuBARAS.—See Mavufs. 

XvuBeErEsAS.—A branch of the 

Yasauanes.—A branch of the Barrés between the Rivers Inabé and 
Maravia, tributaries of the Rio Negro. Martius. Spruce’s Notes. 

YacariauarRas.—A tribe of the River Putumayu. Acuiia, p. 99. 

Yacucaraks.—A tribe of the Rio Negro. Acuiia, p. 110. 

Yaevuanais.—A tribe of the Araganatuba. Acuiia, p. 105. 

Yaeuas.—A tribe on the Maraiion and Putumayu, preached to between 
1683 and 1727. In 1852 they had a village below Omaguas. 
They form part of the population of Loreto, Pebas, and other 
villages on the Amazon. Velasco. Herndon, p. 226. Raimondi, 
p- 114. Simson, p. 574. 

YameEos.—A tribe of the Maraion preached to between 1683 and 1727. 
Marked on Fritz’s Map between the Tigre and Napo. Fritz’s Map. 
Hervas, i., p. 262. Velasco. Penna. 

Yamorvuas —A tribe of the Araganatuba. Acuilia, p. 105. 

Yanmas.—A tribe of the Rio Negro. Acuiia, p. 110. 

Yapruas.—A branch of the EncaBELLADOs. 

Yarapos.—A branch of the YAmMEos. 

YarisArus.—See CARABUYANAS. 

Yarucaeuacas —See CARABUYANAS. 

YasuHeEos.—A branch of the ENcABELLADOS. 

Yasunis.—A branch of the Zaparos. 

‘Yauayas.—aA tribe of the River Japura. Penna. 
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YavAdperrs.—A tribe of the river of that name, a tributary of the Rio 
Negro. They are reported to be savage and hostile. Lacerda. 

Yavaras.—A tribe of the River Madeira. Penna. 

Yavarms.—A tribe on the River Tapajos. Martius. 

Yrqueros.—A branch of the Putumayos. Velasco. 

Yertes.—A branch of the Putumayos. Velasco. 

Yevaranis.—A tribe of the ARAGANATUBA. Acuiia, p. 105. 

Yiritvucas.—A branch of the Cuiquitos. 

YuirayAares, or [prrRaAsAREs (“ Wood men”).—Only one tribe known by 
this name, a branch of the Turis. Martius. 

Ysvuris.—A branch of the 

Yaquitos.—See Iquitos, 

Yvucunas.—A tribe living some distance up the River Japura. The chief 
lives in a conical pyramid. Their shields are covered with tapir 
skins. They have poisoned spears. They cultivate mandioc, which 
they use in the form of tapioca. Southey’s “ Brazil,” iii, p. 721. 
Martius. Penna. 

Yucunampas.—A tribe of the Gran Chacu. SeeCuunipies. Lozano, p. 85. 

Yumacuaris.—A tribe of Indians near the River Amazon, who are 
employed in washing for gold. Acuiia, p. 103. 

Yvrtras, or Yupuas. —A tribe of the River Teffé. Ribeiro. Martius. 

YvurRAcARES, or YURACAREcAS.—-A branch of the Cuiquitos, living in the 
Bolivian department of the Beni, along the base of the Andes, in 
a province of which Chimoré is the capital. They are not 
numerous. Hervas. Gibbon, p. 202. 

Ycrimacuas.—A branch of the Omaauas, preached to between 1683 and 
1727. The village of Yurimagvas is situated on the Huallaga, 
above Laguna, and has about 250 inhabitants. Velasco. Herndon, 
p- 171. Raimondi, p- 113. 

Ycris.—See Juris. 

Yvuruyas.—A tribe of the Putumayu. Acuiia, p. 99. 

Yurusunes.—A tribe of the River Napo, living to the south of the 
ENCABELLADOs. Acuiia, p. 94. Velasco. 

YXISTENEsES.—A tribe of the Gran Chacu. Lozano, p. 51. 

ZAHENOS.—A branch of the CuiquiTos. 

ZaMANucas.—A branch of the CuiquiTos. 

Zaminavuas.—A branch of the Conrpos, near the sources of the Jurua. 
Bates, ii., p. 379. 

ZaMoras.—A branch of the JevEros. Villavicencio. 
Zamucos.—A branch of the Cuiquiros. 
Zapas.—A branch of the 
Zararos.—A tribe of the River Napo. According to Velasco these were 
a branch of the SrimigarEs DEL Curaray, but Villavicencio considers 
them to be an important parent tribe. They occupy the country 
between the Rivers Napo and Pastasa, close to the Curaray on the 
south, 0° 40’ S. to 2° 20’ S., over about 12,000 square miles. Villa- 
vicencio divides them into three branches all speaking the same 
language, which is copious, simple in grammatical construction, 
somewhat nasal and guttural. Tyler gives thirteen branches or 
sub-divisions :— 


AHUISHIRIS Rotvunos 
ANDOAS SHIRIPUNOS 
CURARAYES SINcHICTUS 
MATAGENES SuPINus 
Mavtas TIPUTINIS 
NvuGAMUS Yasvunis 


NUSHINUS 


as 
i 
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‘This family of tribes is more pacific than that of the JEvERos, but 
more dexterous in hurling the lance. Uniting against a common 
enemy, they live ina state of continual feud among themselves. 
Yet they are said to be docile, hospitable, obliging, and ready to 
mix with Europeans. Their physiognomy resembles that of the 
Chinese, rounded faces, small, oblique-set eyes, thick, flat noses, 
thick lips, and beardless. They are indolent, but very hardy. 
Those who live by fishing on the banks of the rivers are of a copper 
colour, but those who live in the shade of the forests have white 
skins. They live in small collections of huts, and sleep in ham- 
mocks. The women have agreeable, expressive countenances, 
black, animated, beautiful eyes, humane and sensitive hearts, 
generous and hospitable dispositions. Polygamy is general. Their 
abodes are open on all sides, and contain nothing but palm fibre 
hammocks. These sheds are temporary, fur the ZAPARos move 
about after game. The CuraRAyes, Yasunis, and TIPuTINis are 
exceptions, as they remain in villages, and cultivate the ground. 
Their only industries are plaiting hammocks and weaving fishing 
nets. They wear a long shirt of bark fibre called Llanchama. 
Their weapons are the macana (club) and spear, the blow-pipe and 
poisoned arrows, the poison carried in bamboo tubes. 

The Shimanu is their oracle or medicine-man, who has access 
to the Munjiu or evil spirit. He drinks the divining liquor, 
called Ayahuasca (a Quichua word) which throws him into a 
delirious trance. They feed on game and fruit, and drink guayusa 
or Napo tea, made from a small shrub, and masato or fermented 
yuca. Acuna, p. 94. Velasco. Villavicencio. Jameson, 1857. 
C. D. Tyler, R.G.S.J. 

ZAPITALAGUAS.—A tribe of the Gran Chacu. Lozano, p. 51. 

Zemvgquicas.—A branch of the CurquiTos. 

ZroquEyas.—A branch of the Papacuas. Velasco. 

Zepas.—A branch of the Camavos. Velasco. 

Zepucayas.—A tribe living on the River Amazon, below the mouth of 
the Madeira. 

ZEuNAS.—Supposed to have been extinct in Velasco’s time. Velasco. 

Zias or Ziyus.—A tribe of the River Putumayu. Acuiia, p. 99. 

Zisitos.—See JIBITOs. 

Zucoyas.—Same as the ZEOQUEYAS. 

Zurinas.—A tribe on the River Amazon, below the mouth of the Purus. 
They were very expert in making comfortable seats, and in carving 
images. Acuia, p. 107. 


JUNE 12TH, 1894. 
Prof. A. MAcatisTER, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 


The presents which had been received were announced, and 
thanks voted to their respective donors. 


The elections of Dr. H. G. Breyer and Mr. N. CricnTox 
YOUNG were announced. 
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Skulls and other remains of Esquimaux, collected by ELIor 
CurwWEN, Esq., M.D., were exhibited by the President. 


Australian (Queensland) skulls from Tree Burials were 
exhibited by W. L. H. Duckwortu, Esq., B.A. 


ETHNOGRAPHICAL Notes M—elating to the CoNGO TRIBES. 


By 
HERBERT WARD, F.R.G.S. 


In the following ethnographical notes relating to the Congo 
tribes, I submit a selection of my personal observations of 
manners and customs peculiar to the native tribes inhabiting 
the area between the mouth of the Congo River and Stanley 
Falls. My information was gathered during the period between 
1884 and 1889. In presenting these general notes, I would 
state that I am prompted by the appreciation of the fact, that no 
opportunity should be neglected in recording knowledge con- 
cerning races whose primitive manners and customs are, in many 
cases, passing away. 

Among the native tribes of the Congo basin there exists no 
form of history. There is no written language ; no tradition of 
the past ; and no indication of an attempt, on the part of the 
natives, to perpetuate any epoch in their lives by means of monu- 
mental erections. 

The languages spoken by the native inhabitants of the Congo 
basin are all of the same grammatical structure ; and philologi- 
cally the Congo tribes are allied to the great Bantu group; one 
of the most extensive of the African racial divisions. Having 
before us as an ethnological fact, that the Congo tribes are all, 
primarily, of the same race, it is the more interesting to observe 
the great diversity in mental condition, and in general 
ns prevailing among tribes inhabiting different loca- 
ities. 

Typically, the native inhabitants of the Congo region, to 
whom I refer, are closely allied to the negro race; although in 
many individual cases, the physical characteristics of the negro 
are by no means pronounced. These variations in character and 
in type will afford an important subject for the student, who 
seeks to study, and to scientifically analyze, the psychology of 
African nations. In the absence of information we must 
content ourselves by inferring that these remarkable divergencies 
in the type and character of the Bantu race of the Congo 
region, are attributable to admixture with former negroid 
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races, and also in some degree to the phenomena of environ- 
ment. 


Superstition. 


Superstition is a strongly pronounced element in the lives of 
the native tribes of the Congo region. In the open country of 
the cataract region particularly, the native tribes are much 
involved in fetichism, and in propitiating the evil spirit. The 
rites and ceremonies, imposed with a view of propitiating the 
natural powers, become somewhat weaker in the observance 
among tribes inhabiting the forest region of the far interior. In 
disposition, the forest dwellers of the interior are more martial 
than credulous. The Congo natives are entirely ignorant of the 
laws of Nature; all sensations are ascribed to the influence of 
spirits. All that is unaccountable to the native mind is at once 
enveloped with the property of magic. All ills and misfortunes 
are supposed to emanate from the evil spirit. Theologically 
the Congo natives are worshippers of the evil spirit, ae., a 
mysterious power, which is supposed to be an arbitrary enemy to 
man’s happiness. In the witchcraft practised by the Congo 
natives, we have an exemplification of that primitive sorcery, 
which is said to be a remnant of very ancient Nature worship. 
The Congo native’s creeds are in harmony with his intellect ; 
puzzled by the mysteries of life, he is always ready to accept 
unhesitatingly the wildest theory to account for natural events. 
Should a member of a Congo tribe distinguish himself by reason 
of his superior mental capacity, or by virtue of his individual 
courage and prowess, he is forthwith regarded as one favoured 
by the spirits. Availing himself of the opportunity afforded 
by such a distinction, he institutes himself a professional N’ganga 
N’Kissi (charm doctor), and professes to be endowed with 
power of communication with the spirits. The majority of the 
Congo tribes possess one or more charm doctors by whom 
their lives and actions are almost wholly swayed. The extrava- 
gant observances, and preposterous ordinances, which figure so 
prominently in native life, are functions introduced by the 
charm doctors with a view of mystifying their credulous 
followers ; and in order to conceal the limit of their pretended 
power over evil influences. The charm doctor’s ascendency, 
and dominion over others is principally derived from the senti- 
ment of respect and uncertainty with which his mystic power 
is regarded. The charm doctor is considered to be the 
connecting link between ordinary mortals, and the mysterious 
powers and spirits. With the Congo population there exists a 
universal belief in a future existence; the circumstance of the 
future life varying, according to different tribal beliefs. Death is 
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regarded in the light of a migration. Health is identified with the 
word “ Moyo” (spirit, Lower Congo), and in cases of wasting sick- 
ness, the “Moyo” is supposed to have wandered away from the 
sufierer. In three cases a search party is sometimes led by a charm 
doctor, and branches, land shells or stones are collected. The 
charm doctor then will perform a series of passes between the sick 
man and the collected articles. This ceremony is called “ vutu- 
langa moyo” (the returning of the spirit). A common belief is 
prevalent (Lower Congo) to the effect that a man’s “moyo” 
(spirit) can be stolen from his body, and consumed by an enemy. 
The influence of the charm doctor is directly opposed to all 
principles of progress: for example; should a man by natural 
shrewdness, or by personal energy, accumulate native riches, in 
the form of slaves, guns, or trade cloth, the cupidity of some 
designing charm doctor would soon be aroused. The charm 
doctor would publicly accuse his prospective victim of sorcery ; 
with the probable consequence that he would be killed, and his 
goods divided between the charm doctor and his accomplices. 
In the event of the death of any person of importance (Lower 
Congo) a charm doctor is called to discover the person guilty of 
having exercised an evil influence; for among most Congo tribes 
death is seldom regarded in the light of a natural event. In 
most cases the charm doctor accuses an old person, or a slave, of 
having been the cause. The accused is forthwith secured, and 
at an appointed time is submitted to a poison ordeal. A decoc- 
tion is prepared from a poisonous bark (N’Kassa) which is 
administered to the victim at sunrise. If, during the day, the 
potion acts as an emetic, this fact is accepted as proof of 
innocence. If,on the other hand, the poison acts as a purgative, 
the victim is strangled, and the body is thrown ina river. In 
the latter case, the action of the test is accepted as a proof of 
guilt, and the natives by killing the victim, are satisfied that an 
evil spirit has been exterminated. The Babangi and kindred 
tribes (Upper Congo) believe that evil-disposed people have the 
power of changing themselves into reptiles and savage animals 
in order to take life. The tribes in the vicinity of the Aruimi 
Rapids (Upper Congo) possess few definite creeds, beyond the 
belief that the spirits of their deceased kinsmen return to the 
world in the form of trees. They entertain no hope of a future 
life for women. Dreams are not usually considered to possess 
serious significance. Natives (Lower Congo) will frequently 
relate what they saw in “sleep-land” when recounting a 
dream. In the event however of asick man dreaming twice 
of a particular individual a suspicion is aroused, and the in- 
dividual who has figured in the ailing man’s dreams is 
liable to be accused of consuming his “ moyo” (Lower Congo). 
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Throughout the Congo region, the natives have a superstiti- 
ous objection to talk of a deceased person. In the event 
of their doing so, it is customary to use the past tense 
of the verb “to live” before his or her name. If this be 
omitted, the anger of the deceased’s relations or friends 
is immediately aroused. When a_ person dies, and is 
buried in the ground, all danger of the deceased being 
exposed to the caprices of this evil spirit are at an end; 
aud to even mention the deceased’s name is considered an 
unkind action. 


Images. 


Wooden images, of human shape, are common among the Congo 
tribes, and more particularly among the inhabitants of the 
Lower Congo. These are generally carved, in more or less fan- 
tastic shapes, by the charm doctors ; by whom they are sold, 
as representing certain peculiar properties, and with power to 
avert evil, and misfortune. If the images subsequently fail to 
justify the virtues ascribed to them by the vendor, they are 
either promptly resold to another, more credulous, or they are 
disfigured and cut to pieces, in angry disappointment. It is a 
common custom in the Lower Congo for natives to record an 
oath by driving a splinter of hard wood, or a piece of iron into 
the chief’s big image. The oath is considered binding as long 
as the splinter or nail is allowed to remain in the image. These 
wooden images are called “nkissi’” (witchcraft charms), and 
much ingenuity is displayed in their carving. The faces are 
frequently endowed with expression ; and often the physical 
characteristics of a tribe are effectively pourtrayed. 


Omens. 


It is customary for all Congo natives to believe in omens. 
Certain birds and animals are supposed to represent good and 
evil influences. The owl, for example, is known to the Babangi 
(Upper Congo) as the “evil spirit’s spy.” It is an evil omen 
for a man to point at another with his finger ; iil fortune is said 
to be transmitted by so doing. 


“ The Secret Society” (“ N’Kimba ” or “ Fua-Kongo”). 


“N’Kimba” or “ Fua-Kongo ” is the title of a peculiar rite the 
practice of which is principally confined to the tribes inhabiting 
the cataract region of the Lower Congo. When the elders of a 
village consider that the women are not bearing the usual pro- 
portion of children, they proclaim an “ N’Kimba.” The charm 
doctors, and other active agents of the rite, take up quarters in 
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an isolated forest, where they are soon joined by numbers of 
voluntary initiates. Boys and men of any age are eligible as 
are also girls, and women who have not borne a child. Full 
sexual license is permitted. Upon entering the “ N’Kimba,” the 
body of the initiate is painted with white chalk. A complicated 
form of language is adopted. The initiate is supposed to die, 
and to be resurrected, and to have entered upon a new life. At 
the conclusion of the “ N’Kimba,” which usually lasts five or 
six years, the members of the craft take a new name, and 
pretend to have forgotten their former life, and do not recognise 
their parents and friends. Through after life, there exists a 
bond of union between individuals who have been members of 
this strange fraternity. 


Condition of Women. 


Proceeding inland from the coast, in point of general physique, 
the male type improves: the female type however is higher near 
the coast ; far inland, the female type is much lower than that 
of the male. Throughout the entire Congo population women 
cultivate the soil, provide and cook food, collect firewood, and 
attend to all domestic matters. 

Broadly speaking, women represent a current value, they are 
liable at any time to be sold. The proportion of free women 
is very small. A wide difference exists between men and 
women in regard to the occupations of daily life. Women, 
generally, occupy an inferior position in the social scale. The 
various gradations of the scale of savagery may be fitly 
estimated by the condition and treatment of women. 


Domestic Circumstances of Women. 


Throughout the Congo region, ten years is the age at which 
girls are considered to be eligible for marriage. A sitting posture 
is adopted for the operation of accouchement. It is a common 
practice for women to eat clay or sand at childbirth. Twins are 
generally considered to be an omen of good, and the mother takes 
pride in the event. When women realise their pregnancy, they 
take up their quarters in huts built some little distance from the 
village. Here they reside until their children are weaned ; and 
during this time they are supposed to maintain a life of celibacy. 
The huts used upon these occasions are “nzo yabuti u’kento.” 
(The house of the bearing women. Lower Congo). Adultery 
is pronounced a crime and is punishable by death, but in many 
instances the offence may be condoned by the payment of a 
small fine. Marriage is invariably a matter of purchase. If a 
married woman dies before bearing a child, the husband may 
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demand the repayment of the amount of his purchase currency 
from the deceased woman’s parents. 


General Customs. 


When taking into consideration the great diversity in the 
mental condition, and the general modes of living, which exist 
between tribes who form the population of the Congo, it is 
obviously difficult to detail even a comprehensive list of 
customs. The following bare facts may however serve to 
illustrate a few of the more important of the native customs. 
The natives of the Congo region are divided into clans, tribes, 
and sinail communities under the nominal government of 
chieftains and head-men. The clans are distinguished by 
difference of language and type: and in the case of the 
Upper Congo tribes, by the various designs of their cicatriza- 
tion marks. Hereditary chieftainship seldom exists, but in 
the event of blood succession, the eldest son of the chief’s 
sister (by the same mother), is considered to be the heir. Old 
people are seldom to be met with; they are either sacrificed at: 
witchcraft ordeals, or are allowed to starve, when by reason of 
their age they are unable to provide for themselves. Among all 
the Congo tribes of my acquaintance I have ascertained 
that incest is considered a deadly sin, productive of a loath- 
some disease. Cases of suicide occasionally occur, and are 
attributed to anger, which is the principal emotion. Circum- 
cision is largely practised, although it is not universal. Boys 
between the age of three months and ten years are submitted 
to the operation, which is frequently performed with a 
sharp edged flint. Throughout the Congo, the natives are 
very strict in the observance of their market laws; any 
infringement renders the culprit liable to death. Upon such 
occasions the culprit is either buried to his neck in a hole, 
in the centre of the market place, and his skull crushed by a 
heavy stone; or he is beaten to death with sticks, and his 
body is subsequently lashed to a pole, which is erected along- 
side a native path. Whether natives have business or not, 
they always make it a matter of conscience to attend the 
market. (Lower Congo.) If the crime of adultery be com- 
mitted withia the village, both the man and the woman are 
liable to such punishment as the circumstances warrant 
(according to individual tribal laws): if outside the village 
boundary, then the man only is held to be liable. An analogy 
will be observed between this custom and the ancient Hebrew 
law. Evidences of symbolism are occasionally to be met 
with, as in the case of a Balolo chief who sent a spear to the 
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Congo State Station, to signify that he needed assistance in 
war. Time is reckoned by the moon. The Aruimi tribes 
signify the time of day by measuring off portions of the 
thumb, the middle joint signifying noon. No record is kept 
of birth or age. The Congo natives have no appreciation of 
the value of time. The Lower Congo natives divide the 
period of the moon into weeks of four days: “NKandu,” 
“ NKonsu,” “ NKenge,” and “ Nsona,” and each of these days 
is distinguished by a market-meeting in different localities. 
Several tribes of the Upper Congo, notably the Babangi of 
Bolobo, celebrate the occasion of the settlement of a political 
dispute between rival chieftains by the sacrifice of a slave 
as an indication of their seriousness. Upon such occasions 
the victim’s arms and legs are first broken with sticks, 
after which torture he is buried to his neck at the junction 
of two paths, where he is allowed to die a lingering death. 

Astonishment is expressed by placing the hand over the 
open mouth and elevating the eyebrows. Placing the first 
finger upon the eyelid and uttering the word “ Nyo” signifies 
the negative (Babangi). In speaking upon a momentous 
question, the negative is usually pronounced at the conclusion 
of the sentence. Breaking a stick, or cutting a bunch of 
leaves into two portions, are common methods of expressing 
satisfaction, and the sealing of a bargain. In the Babwende 
tribe (Lower Congo) passing the open left hand across the 
open mouth from left to right, emitting at the same time a 
puff of air, signifies the settlement of any matter. A precisely 
similar gesture with certain Upper Congo tribes denotes an 
expression of truthfulness. All Congo natives count in fives, 
upon fingers and toes, a closed hand signifies ten. It is 
customary for the men of the Upper Congo to be armed 
upon all occasions. An unarmed man is treated with con- 
tempt, and is told to “go and rear children.” In lieu of 
openly laughing at a companion’s shortcomings, the Congo 
natives usually utter a derisive howl, and tap their mouths 
with their open hand. Deformed children are usually killed 
at birth. Albinoes are allowed to live, but they are generally 
objects of contempt and derision. Whatever may be the 
inner promptings of their hearts the Congo natives display 
but little sympathetic feeling or unselfishness. It is con- 
sidered a sign of weakness for either man or woman to express 
emotion and sensitiveness. 

Ti n’deko (blood-brotherhood) is a ceremony in common 
practice throughout the greater part of the Congo region, more 
especially among the tribes of the Upper Congo. It is a 
form of cementing friendship, and a guarantee of good faith 
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that is oftentimes respected even by the most unscrupulous. 
The ceremony even partakes of religious significance. An 
incision is made in the right arms of the two contracting 
parties, and as the blood flows, powdered potash is sprinkled 
upon the wounds; the master of ceremonies at the same 
time delivers a speech, the gist of which relates to the 
mixing. of blood in brotherhood, and the importance of 
maintaining the sanctity of the sacred contract. The arms 
are then rubbed together, so that the flowing blood inter- 
mingles, and both parties are then proclaimed to be brothers 
of one and the same blood. In some tribes the blood of 
each party is mixed and placed in a broad leaf, together 
with a sprinkling of mysterious powder. The leaf is then 
cut into two portions, which have to be consumed by the two 
individuals who enter into the blood bond. 

The natives of the Upper Congo always become much 
excited at the sight of blood, whether it be blood of man or 
beast. 


Disease and Sickness. 


The prevailing maladies to which the Congo natives are 
exposed, comprise smallpox, sleeping sickness, known as 
“ntolo” and “Bokono” (Babangi and Bangala languages), 
which is a very prevalent and fatal ailment, the nature of 
which has not yet been fully determined. The symptoms 
are simple; a pain in the spine, and an ever increasing 
desire to sleep. Within six weeks the sufferer generally 
becomes wasted and dies. To so great an extent is this 
malady dreaded, that the direst and most effective curse a 
native can pronounce is“ May you die of sleep.” Fever, 
malarious and bilious, elephantiasis, ulcers, and sores; dysen- 
tery, this last being perhaps the most fatal disorder. 

The crudest and most extravagant remedies are applied, 
apparently upon the principle that one ill drives out another. 
Herbal medicines are used, occasionally with beneficial results, 
but the nature of the herbs is kept secret by those who derive 
profit by applying them. Being ignorant even of the primary 
laws of sanitation, it is remarkable that more epidemics do 
not ravage the country ; indeed, were it not for the scavenging 
of birds and insects, the cleansing rains, and high winds, life 
in a native village would be rendered intolerable. 


Costume and Ornaments, 


Although the native men and women of the Congo indulge 
in little clothing, barely sufficient in many cases to cover their 
nakedness, and in some tribes, the Bopoto for example, 
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complete nudity prevails among the women; yet as a race, the 
Congo natives are by no means insensible to the charms of 
personal adornment. There exists, throughout the Congo popu- 
lation, a marked appreciation of the sentiment of decency and 
shame, as applied to private actions. The costume and ornamen- 
tation prevalent with the Lower Congo men is principally con- 
fined to a grass loin cloth, and mutilation of the two incisor teeth 
of the upper jaw; the women wear a small apron in front and 
behind, suspended from a belt of grass cord; ear decorations of 
wood and metal, and in many instances a stick 6 inches long 
is inserted through a hole in the dividing cartilage of the nose. 
Among the Upper Congo natives the variety in costume and 
ornamentation is more extensive. The men wear a strip of 
erass fibre cloth, or beaten bark, suspended in front and behind 
from a waist belt. Their bodies are frequently marked with 
lines and designs of pigment ; charcoal, clay, ochre, and lime, or 
pipe clay, and cam-wood, constituting the basis of colour. The 
red cam-wood dye, so extensively used by the natives of the 
Upper Congo, appears to have been in common use in very 
ancient times in the East. The hair and beard are either 
shaved, or are plaited with elaborate braids and points, accord- 
ing to the tribal custom in vogue. The hair of the eyebrows 
and the eyelashes,in men and women, is invariably extracted—a 
depilatory process which was also a common practice with the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. A native of the Babangi tribe care- 
less of his personal appearance is dubbed “ Mesu n’kongea” 
(hairy eyes). The finger nails are pared and scraped to the 
quick. Among the cannibal tribes, the front incisor teeth of 
the upper and lower jaws are chipped to points, by means of an 
iron chisel. Iron anklets and bracelets, of varied weight, are 
extensively worn by both men and women. Necklets and 
bracelets of human teeth are frequently worn in communities 
where cannibalism is practised. 

In explanation of the women’s nudity at Upoto, a chief once 
informed me that “ concealment is food for the inquisitive.” 

It is a universal custom among the Upper Congo natives to 
anoint the body with a preparation of palm oil and cam-wood ; 
by this process the skin is to a certain extent protected against 
sudden chills. In time of war, the men of most Upper Congo 
tribes blacken their faces and necks with palm oil and powdered 
charcoal, in resemblance of a certain species of monkey (soko) ; 
they explain that by so doing they derive “ monkey cunning.” 

In the districts of the Aruimi and Stanley Falls, the men 
frequently wear round or conical shaped hats, of monkey or 
leopard’s skin. The same fashion exists in a much smaller ex- 
tent among the tribes between the Aruimi, and Bukumbi and 
VOL. XXIV x 
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Mobeka (400 miles lower down the Congo). The natives 
. who reside upon the banks of the Congo at the mouth of 
the Lomami, (between Stanley Falls and the Aruimi,) smear 
their hair, foreheads, and throats with a tar-like substance, com- 
posed of palm oil and charcoal. In the upper lip a circular 
piece of ivory is inserted, in size averaging an inch in diameter. 


Cicatrization. 

The process of cicatrization is universally practised among tribes 
of the interior, above Bolobo; each tribe or clan adopts a 
distinct cicatrized tribal mark. At the age of four or five the 
process is first commenced, a series of incisions being cut in the 
skin and flesh of the face, breast, and abdomen, in accordance 
with the tribal design. Every few months the incisions are re- 
cut, and are filled with cam-wood powder, or wood ashes. After 
frequent repetitions of this painful mutilation, extending over a 
period of years, the flesh protrudes, in the form of excres- 
cent warts. The faces of the Balolo tribe, of the Malinga and 
Lupuri country, are much disfigured by this process, lumps of 
flesh, as large as pigeon’s eggs, protruding on each temple, above 
the base of the nose, and upon the chin. The Bopoto, and kin- 
dred tribes, are distinguished by an elaborate system of cicatri- 
zation, which covers the entire face. Both men and women are 
similarly marked in all tribes. This custom of cicatrization, or 
raising lumps of flesh by means of frequent incisions, and filling 
he wounds with ashes, was practised by the ancient Thracians. 
The origin of this custom would appear to be based upon a 
motive for tribal identification. 


Nomenclature. 


The natives of the Upper Congo seldom bear more than one 
name, a proper name, which has no connection with parentage 
or tribe. The natives of the Lower Congo are usually in posses- 
sion of six names; the clan name, the surname, the Christian 
name, the native baptismal name, the Fua-Kongo name, and the 
Kitoko, or fancy name, bestowed upon young men by the girls 
of their village. 


Songs. 


The natives of the Congo region, in common with the negro 
race, possess melody. They frequently indulge in chants, the 
nature of which is suggestive of primitive origin. In all cases, 
the native chants are monotonous in tone, and without great 
variety. A man will frequently sing a solo, and the strain will 
be taken up by the women. Drums are usually the only musical 
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accompaniment. The subject matter of the native songs is 


generally of an impromptu character, and tends to ridicule popular 
foibles and peculiarities. 


Musical Instruments. 


Considering the love of music, which is a distinct char- 
acteristic of the Congo natives, the limited variety of their 
musical instruments is remarkable. Drums are composed of 
goat skin stretched across the ends of a hollowed section of a 
soft wood tree ; and also of sections of hard wood trees, hollowed 
through a narrow longitudinal crevice, the edges of which are 
beaten with small drum sticks with balls of rubber attached. 
It is by means of drums of this latter shape that the wonderful 
system of “drum talk” is carried on. Rattles and castanets are 
in common use at witch ceremonies and dances. The Bateke 
tribe of the Middle Congo use a crude stringed instrument, 
resembling a lyre in shape. The Lower Congo tribes use 
the “mbichi,” a small instrument composed of tongues of iron, 
attached to a sounding board, which is held in the hands and 
played by both thumbs. 


Smoking. 

Both men and women smoke tobacco in all the tribes from 
the coast, as far as Bukute, (the equator district) from thence 
proceeding inland, the practice of smoking becomes less preva- 
lent. The tobacco plant, introduced from the West, flourishes in 
Congosoil. Pipes are composed of clay bowls, cane, eland horns, 
gourds, banana stalks, iron, and elephant tusks. Each tribe 
boasts of a pipe of distinctive shape and composition. In smok- 
ing, the smoke is inhaled ; and after two or three deep draughts, 
the pipe is generally passed on to a neighbour. The tobacco 
leaf is merely plucked and dried. In the district on the north 
bank of the Congo, opposite Lukolela, however, the tobacco leaf 
is rolled, tied, sometimes saturated with wine, and prepared in a 
coil. Wild hemp smoking (liamba) is practised by the natives of 
the Lower Congo, with sad results. The practice of wild hemp 
smoking, however, is not extensively indulged in, and it would 
appear to be a habit of comparatively recent origin. 

The natives of the Lower Congo indulge largely in snuff. 
Snuff is prepared by drying tobacco leaves over a fire, grinding 
them in the hands, and mixing the powder with the white ashes 
of a hard wood fire. Snuff is generally applied to the nostrils 
upon the blade of a knife. 
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Proverbs and Fables. 


There are but very few maxims in use among the Congo tribes. 
T have failed to obtain any examples from the people of the 
Upper Congo; and the following represent the extent of my 
success among Lower Congo tribes: 

“ All things are pleasant to the young.” 

“Tf you have to sleep there on a bed, sleep in the middle.” 
(The beds are composed of bamboo, with three cross battens. 
Generally 4 feet long, 3 feet wide, and raised 6 inches from 
the ground.) 

“My mother-in-law is angry with me: but what do I care? 
we do not eat from the same dish.” 

Disu kunsi lukaya—An eye under a leaf. 

Kiesi vana n’dabu—Happiness on the eye lid. 

These two expressions (Bakongo) are illustrative of insincerity 
and hypocrisy. 

The various tribes of the Lower Congo are familiar with a 
version of our nursery fable “The goose with the golden eggs.” 
“Four fools owned a fowl. The fowl laid blue glass beads 
instead of eggs. (Blue glass beads, introduced probably by the 
Portuguese; have been the chief medium of currency with the 
tribes near the coast, since the seventeenth century.) A quarrel 
arose concerning the ownership of the fowl. The fowl was 
subsequently killed, and divided into four equal portions. 
The spring of their good fortune dried up.” 

The natives of the Babangi, and adjacent tribes (Upper Congo) 
relate a fable regarding the origin of monkeys. Many genera- 
tions ago, a tribe of natives who lived upon the banks of the 
Congo River, near Bolobo, fell into a condition of debt and 
difficulties with their neighbours. In order to escape the perse- 
cutions of their wrathful creditors, they retired into the Great 
Forest. Time passed, but they still remained poor. Forest life 
degenerated them. Hair grew upon their bodies. They 
arranged to forego speech, lest they should be recognised. They 
are now still in the forest. and they are known as “ Bakewa” 
(monkey men). This fable applies principally to chimpanzees. 

Upon being asked if they ate chimpanzees, a member of the 
Babangi tribe replied, “No! We are not cannibals!” 

The natives of the Lower Congo in the earliest days of Congo 
exploration (1878, 1879) related a fable concerning the inhabi- 
tants of the far interior: “Far away inland, many moons’ jour- 
ney, there dwell a tribe of small people. Their heads are so big 
and heavy that when they fall down, they cannot get up again 
without assistance.” It is interesting to note this knowledge of 
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the dwarf race among the Lower Congo tribes, on account of the 
entire absence of communication between the intervening tribes ; 
and also on account of the extreme isolation of the dwarfs who 
inhabit the heart of the Great Forest region. 


Food. 


It appears obvious that the present inhabitants of the Upper 
Congo cannot have occupied the country until within compara- 
tively recent times. At no very distant date the physical con- 
ditions of the Great Forest region were such as to prevent exten- 
sive settlement, the region being largely submerged. A con- 
sideration of the native diet alone, indicates that great changes 
have taken place in this part of the African Continent within 
the last two or three ceuturies. The staple food of the present 
inhabitants of the Congo region is almost all of American 
origin. The dwarf tribes of the Great Forest region are the 
only natives who appear able to subsist entirely upon indigenous 
foods. In the event of the failure of their crop of exotic food, 
a Bantu tribe will be reduced to a condition of absolute starva- 
tion. Many instances of this latter fact can be cited. In the 
far interior, in districts situated around the Aruimi and Lomami 
rivers the staple food consists of plantains, manioc, and fish. 
Towards the west coast, the natives cultivate, in addition to 
plantains and manioc, maize, sweet potatoes, sugar cane, peanuts, 
egg fruit, bananas, pumpkins, yams, pine-apples, and tobacco, and 
obtain nuts, oil, and wine from the oil palm. 


Weapons. 


The Congo tribes may be said to live in an iron age. In the 
far interior, iron forms the principal element of trade; and iron 
is a necessity to the Upper Congo natives for the manufacture of 
their weapons. The tribes of the interior, in addition to adopt- 
ing distinguishing cicatrization designs upon their faces and 
bodies, also adopt local designs and forms for the iron knives 
and spear heads, which constitute their weapons for purposes of 
attack and defence. In the manufacture of these weapons, the 
Upper Congo tribes display a remarkable artistic taste and 
mechanical ingenuity. Most of the fighting knives manufac- 
tured by the tribes far distant from the coast, possess an infinite 
grace of form; and display a high sense of decorative art. The 
iron ore, from its raw state, is reduced and smelted in ant hills 
by means of charcoal fires and primitive bellows. It is then 
beaten into shape by the aid of a smooth stone, and is subsequently 
fashioned, and decorated. Every man in the Upper Congo 
tribes is more or less able to manufacture his own weapons 
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Language. 

The Bantu languages spoken by the Congo tribes are as dis- 
tinct from each other, in about the same degree as French is 
distinct from Italian; and were we permitted to study the 
mother tongue of the Bantu languages, we should in all prob- 
ability find the present languages allied to the mother tongue in 
the same extent as French and Italian are allied to the original 
Latin. The Bantu languages are rich in vowels and liquids. 
The form of prefixes and the alliterative concords are the remark - 
able characteristics of all the languages of this family. 


Native Eloquence. 


It has been said that oratory constitutes the negro’s one fine 
art. The same statement may be aptly applied to the Bantu 
tribes of the Congo, leaving aside for the moment the ingen- 
uity and decorative faculty displayed by the latter race in iron 
work. The Congo natives of all tribes are naturally eloquent 
and ready speakers; employing many flowery expressions 
They are also adepts in the use of metaphor. They reason 
clearly, and are ready debaters. The sonorous effect of their 
speech is greatly aided by the soft inflections and the harmon- 
ious euphony of their language. Among many of the Upper 
Congo tribes it is a common practice for the speaker to hold in 
his hand a number of small sticks, each representing a precon- 
sidered point of his argument. Each point is subsequently 
enumerated and emphasized by selecting and placing one of 
these sticks upon the ground. It is customary for a Congo 
native in making an important speech, upon personal matters, 
to commence by referring to incidents which happened in his 
earliest recollection, and in this manner to refer to every favour- 
able incident in his career, indifferent as to the applicability of 
his narratives, which in most cases are quite irrelevant to the 
subject under discussion. When speaking in his defence, upon 
being charged with committing a breach of the native laws, a 
Congo native will systematically refer to the good actions of his 
past life, and to the evil actions in the lives of his accusers; 
in this manner he will seek to prejudice the judicial authorities 
in his favour. 


Cannibalism. 


Cannibalism is practised throughout the Upper Congo, the 
western boundary being the Oubangi River, on the north bank ; 
and the Lulungu River on the south bank. The motive for eat- 
ing human flesh is mainly attributable to two sources: firstly, 
hy eating prisoners of war, certain tribes consider they gain 
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courage ; and secondly, because human flesh is relished. Can- 
nibalism, originating apparently from stress of adverse circum- 
stances, has become an acquired taste, the indulgence of which 
has created a peculiar form of mental disorder; with, lack of 
feeling, love of fighting, cruelty and general human degeneracy 
as prominent attributes. All parts of the human body are eaten, 
with the sole exception of the generative organs, which are 
respected by superstition. An organised traffic in human flesh 
still exists in many parts of the Upper Congo; men, women, and 
children, being continually purchased and sold expressly for 
cannibal purposes. 


Ni OVEMRER 13TH, 1894. 


Prof. A. MACALISTER, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 


The elections of Col. C. K. Busnes, Rev. J. G. JENKINSON, 
Messrs. Victor Hors ey, J. 8. Krauss, B.A., R. C. Brook, 
J. Gray, B.Sc., J. Kennepy, A. P. Maupstay, and Miss H. 
PENGELLY, were announced. 


Notes on CorEA and tts PEOPLE. By H. S. SAUNDERSON. 


Race. 


THERE is little doubt but that the Coreans are of Mongolian 
extraction, but the frequency with which features, almost 
European in refinement and Caucasian in cast, are met with 
seems to point conclusively to the fact that the natives are not 
all of the same family, a fact which greatly adds to the difficulty 
of tracing the race to its source. To increase the difficulty, the 
Coreans themselves have very vague ideas on the subject, and, 
though the antiquity of their race is the one point on which par 
excellence they pride themselves, their early records have been so 
scattered and destroyed in the course of their numerous wars 
with China and Japan that little if any information has been 
obtained from them. In the early Chinese records, however, we 
have a tolerably complete account of the events which led to 
the conquest of the country by one of the wandering tribes of 
Mongolia. I trust I shall be excused if I give the merest out- 
line of this story. 
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In the year B.c. 1122 Ki-tzu, one of the principal ministers 
of the last Emperor of the Shang dynasty, left China with some 
5,000 followers after the assassination of his master, and pro- 
ceeded to the somewhat mythical kingdom of Fuyu which is 
supposed to have been situated in Manchuria on the South 
bank of the Sungari River, and which was an offshoot from 
the larger kingdom of Korai situated on the north bank of 
the river. Here Ki-tzu settled down with his followers and 
became king of the country. In the course of years the popula- 
tion increased to such an extent that a large portion led by one 
Kao (or Ko) migrated southwards and formed the kingdom of 
Ko-Korai, so called by Ko in order to perpetuate his own name 
and that of the nation from which his race had originally sprung. 
In the third century of our era this nation, then having become 
very powerful, pursued its way southwards into Northern Corea 
driving out the aborigines as it marched and eventually founded 
a kingdom with Ping-yang as capital. Dropping the first Ko of 
Ko-Korai they re-named their nation Korai—in Chinese, Kao-li 
—whence its modern appellation, Corea. In the eleventh cen- 
tury A.D. this nation absorbed the two States which occupied 
the south of the Peninsula, and in A.D. 1392 the capital was 
fixed at Han-yang or Seoul (which means capital). Thus, if we 


accept this story, we see that the race is a mixture of the Chinese 
of the Shang dynasty, the Fuyuans, and the aboriginal tribes, 
which will account for the presence of the different types among 
the Coreans of to-day. The country is also known as Chao- 
hsien (or, in Japanese, Chosen), which was the name of an ancient 
nation inhabiting what is now the Chinese province of Shing- 
king. 


Physique. 


The Coreans area tall finely-built race. The average height 
of the men I should put down as about 5 ft. 6 in., but the 
women are remarkably small, averaging little above 5 ft. 

In features the men are more pleasing than either the Chinese 
or Japanese and approach more nearly to the European cast of 
countenance than do either of those races; while the women on 
the other hand are far plainer than their Chinese and Japanese 
sisters. 

The cheek bones of both sexes are high and prominent, and 
the eyes small and set widely apart: but the jatter are fur less 
oblique than those of the Chinese and are usually black or dark 
brown in colour. The eyelids droop heavily over the eyes so as 
to almost conceal them. The nose is brcad at the base and is 
more prominent than with most Asiatics. It is impossible, 
however, to lay down any hard and fast rules about their fea- 
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tures, for one frequently encounters eyes that are hazel or even 
blue in colour, and which are not in the least oblique. 

Their hair is almost invariably black ; sometimes, however, 
shading to a brown tint. Before marriage boys and girls alike 
part their hair in the middle and plait it into queues behind. 
After marriage the men cut off their queues and tie up what 
remains of their hair into upright columns on the top of their 
heads. It may here be remarked that the Corean manner of 
dressing the hair is the same as that of the Chinese before their 
conquest by the Manchus. The women part their hair in the 
middle and make it into chignons at the back of their heads, 
where it is secured with enormous hair-pins made of wood, 
silver, or jade, according to their rank. 

Both sexes have extremely small hands which they are very 
careful to keep clean and soft. Their feet are also very small, 
but the women do not follow the Chinese custom of rendering 
them additionally so by cramping them in bandages. In com- 
plexion they are not so dark as the Chinese, nor are they so 
yellow. Their foreheads are remarkably high, a feature which 
would seem to denote a considerable amount of intelligence, and 
their voices are low and well-modulated. 


Character. 


The Corean is a very genial person if you treat him properly. 
Always ready to laugh at a good joke and to throw himself 
heart and soul into the fun of the moment, he presents an agree- 
able contrast to his more reserved relation, the Chinaman. He 
is intensely proud, but though he undoubtedly despises the 
foreigner, he does not allow his contempt to interfere with his 
good breeding. Foreigners are never cursed in the streets as 
they are in China, but in spite of their good manners I have 
not the least doubt but that the people, taken as a whole, would 
willingly kill every stranger in the country. They are arrant 
thieves, and in their utter disregard for truth, morality, and 
decency, they exceed both Chinese and Japanese. 

For centuries their chief idea has been to be completely 
isolated from the outside world. To show the lengths to which 
they were willing to go to attain this end, it may be mentioned 
that they devastated a fair tract of country on their northern 
border, a proceeding which involved the destruction of three 
large towns and several villages, in order to keep the Chinese 
out of the country. They strove to restrict commerce to the 
holding of annual fairs, lasting half a day only, at Hunchun on 
the Tumen River and Ki-yu-wan near the Yalu, and remorse- 
lessly slew every foreigner who set foot in the country. They 
certainly had every excuse for this wish for isolation. Those 
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who have studied their history know the miseries they suffered 
from their innumerable wars with China and Japan, and will 
understand how they came to dread and distrust all foreigners, 
They adopted the only possible remedy which lay to their 
hands, but this protracted isolation has told heavily on them. 
From being a race of energetic warlike people, they have 
become a nation of loafers. Long years of stagnation have 
made them incorrigibly idle ; no man ever dreams of doing any 
work unless he is forced to, or cannot make his wife do it for 
him. They have been aptly described as a nation of Micawbers. 
The sloth of the people shows itself in the institutions of the 
country. Everything is at a standstill: government, art, manu- 
factures, and customs, have degenerated or remained stationary 
for centuries, and the people are quite contented that this state 
of things should continue. This exclusiveness, however, is in 
individuals counteracted by their curiosity, and the Corean is 
ever ready to avail himself of .a foreigner’s hospitality—too 
ready indeed, for after the first invitation he will come again 
and again on the slightest pretext, until the employment of a 
strong hint that he is not wanted becomes necessary. 

Vanity is one of their weak points. Every Corean down to 
the commonest coolie carries about with him a piece of looking- 
glass and a comb, and during the intervals in his desultory 
occupation he will squat down on his heels, whip out his comb 
and looking-glass, and proceed to beautify and admire himself. 
He is exceedingly proud of his beard, and you have but to express 
your admiration of it to rise immensely in his estimation. 

The Coreans by no means lack intelligence, as is shown by 
the extraordinary rapidity with which they will pick up a 
foreign language, but unfortunately, like most Asiatics, they 
assimilate with avidity all that is bad in European civilization, 
and either utterly disregard the good or turn it to an evil use. 


Dress. 


The sumptuary laws in Corea are very strict. The actual 
design of the dress is the same for all classes; but it is the 
material of which it is made and its colour that is aifected by 
the law. The lower and middle classes may wear none but 
garments of cotton or hemp; while silk is the prerogative of the 
officials, who have the right also of wearing violet, which is a 
sign of good birth or officialdom. In design the dress, which is 
usually white, is simplicity itself, and consists of an enormous 
pair of trousers, which are tied on under the armpits, and two 
or more outer coats (or robes) reaching to the ankles. To these 
robes are attached strings of the same material, which are tied 
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high up on the right side of the chest. The socks are of thickly 
wadded cotton; and the foot-gear consists of straw sandals, in 
the case of the lower classes, and shoes lined with leather, with 
string soles and cloth uppers, in the case of the gentry. In wet 
weather the lower classes wear wooden clogs almost identical in 
shape with the French sabots. No man is allowed to wear. the 
long outer robe till he is married; while single he has to don a 
much shorter garment, and when he is engaged to be married 
he sports a red jacket. The sleeves of the long robe are very 
large, and resemble greatly those of the Japanese kimono. The 
yarments of both sexes are wadded in the winter, while the 
upper classes line theirs with fur—generally with sable. 

The women’s costume consists of a pair of white cotton 
trousers, so full as to be almost a divided skirt, which narrow 
considerably towards the ankles where they meet the socks. 
Over these is worn a very full skirt, generally white, kilted at the 
top into a band about 8 inches wide. This band it is considered 
correct to bind tightly round the chest under the arms, but the 
practice causes so much discomfort that the common women, 
who have to work hard, often tie their skirts lower down and 
leave the body between the jacket and skirt exposed. The 
jacket is not more than 6 inches long. It is sometimes 
yellow, green, or blue, and at other times white. The socks are 
similar to the men’s. 

The wives of soldiers are compelled to wear their husbands’ 
green regimental coats thrown over their heads like shawls. 
The object of this law was to make sure that the soldiers should 
have their coats in good order, in case of war suddenly breaking 
out. The soldiers have long ceased to wear green coats, but 
the custom is still observed. 

Coreans pay great attention to the cleanliness of their outer 
robes. No one who respects himself will ever appear in a dirty 
coat. Consequently the women’s chief occupation consists of 
washing the raiment of their “lords and masters,” and far into 
the night can be heard the tapping of the sticks with which the wet 
clothes are beaten—a most destructive process. As the clothes 
are but roughly tacked together and are glued at the seams with 
rice paste, they come to pieces every time they are washed, and 
have to be re-glued when dry. The starch used consists of a 
mixture of rice paste and honey, and it gives the surface a 
peculiarly beautiful gloss. It may be here remarked that 
Corean rice is much more glutinous than that of China, so much 
so that the Chinese dislike eating it. 

In summer, basket-work frames are worn on the arms, back, 
and chest, under the robes, in order to keep the latter clean and 
dry and also for the sake of coolness. 
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The head-gear of the men is very extraordinary. In shape 
the hats are not unlike inverted flower-pots with broad straight 
brims. The brims measure about 2 feet across, and the crowns 
are about 6 inches high and 3 inches in diameter at the top. 
The shape is undoubtedly due to the way in which the hair is 
dressed. These hats are made of horse-hair, or very finely split 
bamboo, beautifully plaited, and are varnished as a protection 
aguinst the weather. They are invariably stained black, except 
for half-mourning, when they are string-colour. They are 
usually fitted with bands which are tied under the chin, but, in 
the case of high officials, these bands are replaced by a very 
long string of beads joined at each end to the hat. This hat 
does not fit upon the head itself, but rests on a tightly fitting 
skull-cap held in place by strings tied round the head. The 
natives are very careful of their hats for they are very 
expensive, and when it rains they always protect them with 
little coverings of the oiled paper for which the country is 
famous, and of which they make their waterproof coats, tobacco 
pouches, and fans. The officials when on court duty wear even 
more extraordinary hats than these, but their shapes are so fan- 
tastic that it is perfectly impossible to describe them. 

In the winter, fur and wadded head-dresses are worn under 
the hats. The best hats all come from the Island of Quelpart, 
at the southern extremity of the peninsula. The official 
servants wear hats made of black or brown camel’s-hair felt with 
small round crowns and large flat brims; while those worn by 
the soldiers are much the same in shape as the gentry’s but 
are made of black felt, have much smaller brims, and are bound 
with red. But the most peculiar of all are the mourners’ hats, 
which are in shape not unlike enormous toadstools, and are so 
large as to completely hide the face. These are made of 
plaited bamboo strips and are not coloured. 

The women wear no head-gear whatever, except in the 
winter when they don curiously shaped fur caps, which are 
open at the crown and are adorned in front and behind with 
red silk tassels. 


Social Customs. 


Up to the age of eight the boys and girls of the respectable 
classes are allowed to grow up together, but after that age the 
girl retires into the women’s quarters where she lives in utter 
seclusion until her marriage. Marriage for her means but the 
exchange of one prison for another. She is taught that the most 
disgracelul thing a woman can do is to allow herself to be seen 
or spoken to by any man outside her own family circle. After 
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the age of eight she is never allowed to enter the men’s quarters 
of her own home. After her marriage, which takes place 
usually at the age of 16 or 17, she is allowed to see no man but 
her husband. The boys in the same way are told that it is 
unbecoming and undignified to enter the portion of the house set 
apart for the females. The men and the women have their meals 
separately, the women waiting ontheir husbands. Thus, family 
life, as we have it, is utterly unknown in Corea. 

The men marry at any age, but usually at about 15 or 16, and 
it is considered correct for them to marry girls a year or two 
older than themselves. They never see their brides until the 
wedding-day, for all preliminaries are arranged by the fathers 
of the young couple whose inclinations are not consulted at all. 
Usually the matter is settled through the medium of a go- 
between, as in China. Very often the marriage is decided on 
when the future bride and bridegroom are in their early infancy, 
and it is not uncommon to see a little fellow of four or five 
wearing the red jacket which signifies his betrothal. 

The marriage ceremony is a very simple affair. The bride 
and bridegroom invite their most intimate friends to assist them 
in dressing their hair in the manner befitting their new state. 
Then the bridegroom mounts a white pony, which is led by two 
servants while two others on either side support the rider in the 
saddle. Thus he proceeds to the bride’s house, accompanied by 
his relations. At their destination they find a pavilion erected 
in the courtyard of the house, in which the bride and her 
relations are awaiting their arrival. A goose (the Corean symbol 
of fidelity), which the bridegroom brings with him, is then 
produced. The bride (who has to cover her face with her long 
sleeves) and the bridegroom ‘then bow to each other until their 
heads almost touch the ground. This they do three or four 
times and they are man and wife. A loving cup is passed 
round and tlien the bride is taken off to the women’s apartments 
of her husband’s home, where she is looked after by ber mother 
and mother-in-law, while the groom entertains his friends. 
Fidelity is imposed on the wife, but the husband is under no 
such obligation. He can marry but one wife it is true, but 
he is allowed as many concubines as he can afford. These 
however, never inhabit the same house as his principal wife. 
The husband is forced to maintain his wife properly and treat 
her w:th respect. 

Marriage is the great event in a Corean’s life, for he then 
attains man’s estate. Before marriage, no matter how old he 
may be, he is treated as a boy, and has to maintain a 
deferential attitude towards the married men even though they 
be half his age. Widows are never supposed to re-marry, but 
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among the common people they frequently do so when they lack 
means of support. 

There is great joy in the family when a son and heir is born. 
A woman who bears nothing but daughters or has no children 
is considered a disgrace to her husband, and in such cases she 
usually adopts a son of one of her husband’s concubines. 
As with the Chinaman the great ambition of the Corean is to 
have an heir to succeed him and carry on the family. 

In Seoul (the capital) they have a curious curfew law called 
pem-ya. A large bell is tolled at about 8 p.m. and 3 a.m. daily, 
and between these hours only are women supposed to appear 
in the streets. In the old days men found in the streets 
during the hours allotted to women were severely punished, 
but the rule has been greatly relaxed of late years. Whena 
lady wishes to visit her friends, she is carried in a small square 
sedan chair, which is devoid of windows and is borne by two 
bearers. The bearers are not allowed to see her get into or 
out of her chair. So when their destination is reached they 
push the chair before them along the ground through the door 
of the women’s quarters, and then hastily retire until their 
mistress succeeds in getting out—an exceedingly difficult feat, 
as the sides of the sedan are barely a yard long and the lady 
has to sit cross-legged and on her heels. The women are very 
graceful in their movements and their method of sitting down 
is peculiar and must he very difficult of attainment. The right 
leg is swung round behind the left, so as to form the figure of a 
“cross, and then she very slowly allows her knees to bend until 
finally she is seated on her feet. 

When a Corean servant wishes to enter a room he does not 
knock at the door, but stands outside and coughs in a peculiar 
way until bidden to enter. 

The mourning colour is that of raw hemp or of string. A 
man has to mourn three years for his father and the same 
period for his mother. During the first period of his mourning 
which lasts a year, he goes about in the mourner’s hat already 
described, and holds a small screen before his face in such a 
way as to completely hide it. No man may speak to him nor 
interfere with him in any way, and during this period he may 
do no work. The French Jesuits made use of this very con- 
venient disguise when they first came to Corea in 1835. After 
the first period of his mourning he lays aside this head gear and 
screen,and wears an ordinary hat of the same colour as his mourn- 
ing clothes which are very coarse in texture and made of hemp. 

It is an unwritten law in Corea never to turn away even 
the sorriest tramp from the door without giving him a meal ; 
consequently there are very few beggars in the country. 
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The classes into which the people are divided are as follows. 
First come the civil and military nobility, named niang-pan, by 
whom the high offices of State are filled. The nobility is 
hereditary, and, though the king has the power of ennobling 
persons of the lower classes, such persons are greatly looked 
down upon by the rest. Then comes a small class of half- 
nobles who fill the lower official positions. After these come 
the civic class, which consists of the merchants, manufacturers, 
and artisans; and the people’s class, viz. the villagers, 
farmers, fishermen, &c. Then follows the despised class, which 
includes the butchers and leather-workers. Curiously enough 
the people of this class, though despised, are usually chosen to 
fill the posts of clerks and secretaries to the prefectural officials. 
Below this class and on a level with the slaves come the 
Buddhist priests ; the reason of their being placed so low in 
the social scale will be shown hereafter. There are two classes 
of slaves—Government slaves and those belonging to the 
nobility. They are very well treated and rarely evince any 
desire to become freemen. Indeed Coreans frequently offer 
themselves and their families as slaves to the richer nobles. 
Slavery, however, is fast dying out. The niang-pan (literally 
the two classes) never dream of doing any work: they are not 
allowed to. Even if reduced to the utmost poverty nothing will 
induce a noble to abase himself by working—he would rather 
die ! 

In person the Coreans are extremely filthy. They are 
commonly supposed to be washed only twice in their lives :-— 
when they come into the world and when they leave it. Their 
ideas of cleanliness are confined to their hands, faces, and outer 
garments. The state of their bodies and inner clothes is best 
left to the imagination. 


Food, &e. 


These people are very coarse feeders. Their staple food 
consists of dried fish, chickens, beef, pork, venison, turnips, 
beans, rice, maize, honey, and kimechi. Kimchi is a dish 
peculiar to the country and is made of turnips, chilies, and 
dried fish, soused in native vinegar. This mixture is kept in 
jars until it ferments and is then eaten. It has a most 
atrocious smell, so atrocious indeed that I have never heard of 
a European being so bold as to taste the stuff. The richer 
classes improve the dish by the addition of ginseng—a native 
medicinal root much valued for its strengthening properties. 
This root, which is greatly prized by all Easterns, grows wild in 
Corea. A considerable trade is done with China in it, and it 
forms part of the annual tribute due to the Emperor of that 
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country. The beef is very good, the cattle, though small, being 
fine sturdy animals. The meat is almost invariably grilled, 
Mutton is unknown—except such as is imported for the use of 
foreigners—for sheep will not live in Corea; and, as in China, 
milk is not used as an article of food. Fish are usually split 
open and dried in the sun, but some kinds are eaten raw after 
being dipped in soy. Chilies are grown in vast quantities and 
are an invariable adjunct to their meals. In the autumn the 
roofs of the houses will be seen covered with them drying in the 
sun, and these vivid red patches produce a peculiar and pic- 
turesque effect on the landscape. Eggs are largely eaten— 
usually hard boiled—and the Coreans ¢ appear to be perfectly 
indifferent as to whether they are fresh or stale. Game of all 
kinds abounds and is eaten largely. Although fertile, the 
country is very deficient in fruits—persimmons and mulberries 
being the most common. Gourds, pumpkins and egg-plants, are 
extensively grown, and of the former they make their water- 
bottles, ladles, &c. 

The foregoing comprise the principal articles of food, but the 
natives will really eat anything: dogs, rats, weasels, crows, 
magpies—none of these come amiss to them. 

The Coreans squat on their heels when eating, and each 
person has a small low table to himself, though occasionally a 
friend will be invited to share his host’s table. Chairs are used 
only on ceremonial occasions and by the officials. They eat 
with spoons and knives; chopsticks also are used but not so 
largely as in China. 

The native spirits are made from rice or millet, and vary in 
colour from that of beer to that of pale sherry. Coreans are 
great drunkards, and the spirits, which are full of fusel oil and 
are drunk immediately after distillation, produce a tremendous 
effect on them. The blood mounts rapidly to the head and 
excessive drinking often causes the natives to run amuck. 
Drunkenness is considered no disgrace; indeed at dinner a 
certain amount of inebriety is a compliment to the host. 
Their wine cups are of brass and the spirits are often warmed. 

Tobacco was introduced into the country by the Japanese, 
and the Chinese in their turn obtained the plant from Corea. 
The native tobacco is very good and is smoked all over the 
country by men and women alike. The men will squat for 
hours in front of their houses stolidly smoking their long pipes, 
while their wives work like slaves. The pipes are nearly a 
yard long, and are made with young-bamboo stems and metal 
bowls and mouthpieces. The Coreans have a characteristic 
method of doing work. Half of those engaged smoke while 
the other half attend to business; as soon as the first lot have 
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finished their pipes they take their turn at the work while the 
others have their smoke, and soon. Hence the Corean custom 
of counting time by pipes. If asked how long a piece of work 
will take, they will answer “ Between two pipes” or “ Between 
five pipes,” and so on according to the length of time required. 
The Coreans do not smoke opium, nor do they take snuff as a 
rule. Fire is produced by flint and steel, which they always 
carry about with them, but of late years matches imported from 
abroad have come into use to a large extent. 


Diseases. 

The natives suffer greatly from small-pox, but have no dread 
of the disease, and it is an everyday experience to see men, 
women, and children, walking about unconcernedly with the 
eruption out all over their bodies. They are so anxious that 
their children should get over the malady early, that, when one 
member of the family catches it, those who have not had it are 
placed in the same bed as the sufferer. Children who have not 
had small-pox are not counted. Thus a father of five children, 
two of whom have not had the disease, will tell you he has but 
three. In Seoul, the bodies of those who have died of this 
disease are swathed in several layers of matting and placed on 
scaffolds, one above the other, against the N.E. wall of the city. 
There they are allowed to remain, apparently for ever, in order 
(it is said) to frighten the small-pox devil away from the city. 
Of late years the people have taken very kindly to vaccination. 

The disease they most dread is peculiar to the country and is 
called Jmpiong. It is a virulent fever resembling typhus, and 
is very infectious. In Seoul; the patients are placed on the 
west wall of the city under very low mat sheds with a jar of 
water and some food. There they remain, visited occasionally 
by their relations, until they recover, which is seldom the case, 
or die. Although this treatment sounds barbarous it is really 
not so, as plenty of fresh air is the best remedy for the disease. 
If the patient dies, he is left on the wall until his family can 
get together enough money to bury him. 

Almest the entire nation suffer from scrofula in one form or 
another. Usually its effect is to weaken the lungs and the 
result is consumption, to which they are very subject. To the 
same cause may be attributed their tendency to contract 
ophthalmia. ‘The art of healing being in its infancy, unless the 
sufferer can manage to throw off the disease by himself, he gets 
gradually worse until at length he gues stone blind, and blind 
men are only too common in Corea. In the summer they are 
subject to cholera. This disease, however, comes in Waves ; 
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some years there will be very little of it about, while, in others, 
the people will die of it in thousands. 

They are great fatalists and if a sick native makes up his 
miud that he is going to die, die he will and that too in spite of 
the best of treatment. 


Religion. 


It is hard to discover what religion the Coreans now profess. 
Confucianism supplanted Buddhism in 1400 a.p., but Con- 
fucianism can hardly be called a religion and the worship of the 
Sage is limited to the erection of tablets to his memory at the 
public expense. Ancestor-worship is universal, but neither can 
that be termed a religion; it is rather a form of filial piety. 
The worship of ancestors is confined to the burning of incense 
before tablets inscribed with the names of the departed. 

Buddhism, in former times, was the established religion of 
Corea. It was introduced from China and flourished from A.D. 
905 to A.D. 1392. Towards the close of that period, however, 
the Buddhist priests took to interfering in the Government of 
the country and headed numerous insurrections, until they were 
put down with afirm hand. The Bonzes were not allowed to 
enter the cities under pain of death, and as a finishing stroke 
Confucianism was universally adopted. The religion went from 
bad to worse ; the temples became, and are to this day, sinks of 
iniquity ; while the priesthood is a byword and a reproach, 
because of its evil practices. Its ranks are recruited solely from 
the lower classes, and, in consequence of the contempt with 
which they are regarded, tieir position in society is on a level 
with the slaves. In their palmy days the Buddhists did good 
service to the country. They were the chief, if not the only, 
disseminators of learning and to them the Coreans owe their 
language, which is said to have been invented in the eighth or 
ninth century by a learned Bonze named Pi-tsung. From Corea 
the religion spread to Japan and many of the special features of 
the great Buddhist Temples at Kioto and Kamakura are of 
Corean origin. Owing to the ravages of the Japanese, there 
are few temples now remaining, and these are almost identical 
in appearance with those of China. 

Shamanism is rampant. The people are grossly superstitious 
and believe firmly in the continual presence among them of 
malign spirits. Every disease has a special devil of its own. 
and part of the cure invariably consists in propitiating it or 
striving to drive it out of the patient. Then there are the 
spirits of hills, water, air, trees, tigers, leopards, and so on ad 
infinitum. Soothsayers abound, and these are always consulted 
when important events, such as marriages, are about to take 
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place. Before burial, geomancers are called in to determine 
whether the place of interment is propitiously situated: if not, 
another is selected. If the pung-sui} (literally wind and water) 
of the burial ground is not good, they believe great disasters 
will befall the family. In order to propitiate the spirits of 
pung-sui curious bells with brass fish attached to the clappers 
are hung to the temple roofs, where they tinkle in the wind. 

Graveyards are usually situated on hills and face the south, 
whence the good influences are supposed to come. In the case 
of the upper classes the family graveyards are protected from 
the north, whence come the evil influences, by horse-shoe 
shaped mounds. This is also the custom in China. 

Devils are supposed to inhabit certain withered trees, and the 
natives are careful never to pass a devil-tree without throwing a 
stone at it or tying a piece of cloth to one of its branches. If 
they omit to do this, evil, they believe, is sure to come to them 
and their families. Often they erect little huts at the feet of 
these trees for the accommodation of the devils. When trouble 
befalls a Corean he will place an offering of rice and wine in one 
of these huts, and, should it have disappeared when he next 
passes, he believes the devils have forgiven him and that his 
troubles will pass away. When a death occurs, the family of the 
dead person gather round the body and beat gongs, kettles, and 
cans, with all their might for three days and nights, keeping up 
a monotonous dirge the while and never stopping for an instant. 
They believe that unless they do this, a devil will enter into the 
dead person, who will then come to life, try to kill them, and 
do as much damage as possible to the property. There are 
numerous witches and wise women, who are greatly respected. 

The women usually wear bunches of charms, which include a 
pair of mandarin ducks,—an emblem of conjugal happiness,—and 
curious little twin Josses which are supposed to insure the 
wearer becoming a mother of sons. Cash inscribed with lucky 
characters are great favourites. They also wear images of 
butterflies and Buddha’s fingers (a species of citron one end of 
which is shaped like a hand), and small round coin-shaped 
charms, but 1 am ignorant of the signification cf any of these. 
Brass is the material most generally employed in their manu- 
facture ; but they are also made of silver, and decorated with 
enamel of different colours. 


Arts and Manufactures. 


As has been already stated, no progress has been made in 
either arts or manufactures for centuries. Worse than that, 
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they have lost some arts for which they were formerly famous, 
and their skill in others has deteriorated. The art of making 
porcelain, for instance, seems to have entirely gone from them. 
Their pottery of to-day is of the crudest possible kind and has no 
artistic value whatever. It isstrange to think that the Japanese 
learnt the art of making porcelain from the Coreans. In 1597, 
at the conclusion of Hideyoshi’s second invasion of the country, 
the Daimio Nabeshima brought to Satsuma a colony of Corean 
potters, in order that his countrymen might be taught the art. 
Thus the famous Satsuma ware is nothing more or less than the 
ancient pottery of Corea, doubtless with improvements. It is a 
curious fact too that the Japanese should also in their turn have 
lost the art of making this wonderful porcelain. Since this 
invasion of the Japanese, they have ceased to bury pottery with 
the dead as was formerly their invariable custom. This pottery 
consists of flasks and bowls, in which were placed the wine and 
rice supposed to be required by the dead person on his road to 
heaven. Now-a-days, the wine and rice are placed on the 
graves, but are no longer buried in them. As it is a capital 
offence to dig up this pottery, it is very hard to obtain speci- 
mens. 

The only likely reason for their extraordinary decadence in 
this art would seem to be that the Japanese forced all the best 
workmen to accompany them to Japan, and that, in the general 
demoralization that followed the war, no one had the heart or 
the time to continue the manufacture. 

Another art that Japan owes to Corea is that of music, and 
yet now Corean music is excruciating to Japanese ears. Not 
that the music is of a debased type: on the contrary, a great 
deal of their music is very melodious, and, were it not for the 
running accompaniment they insist on keeping up on cymbals 
and drums, would be quite charming. Their musical instru- 
ments are very numerous, and comprise flutes, fiddles, curious 
instruments composed of bamboo pipes, zithers, guitars, and 
drums shaped like dumbbells. 

The art of painting too seems to have gone from them, though 
they once must have possessed considerable skill as is shown 
by the painting on their ancient screens. 

They manufacture a great deal of brass-work, of which metal 
nearly all their cooking and eating utensils are made, but they 
make little attempt at decoration. The great brass-fair is held 
at the New Year, and no brass will be found in the shops at any 
other season: consequently at that time whole streets are lined 
with booths where nothing but brass is sold, and an immense 
amount of business is done. They are very clever at inlaying 
iron with silver. Their treasure chests are almost always bound 
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with iron inlaid in this manner. The padlocks, which are 
curious, are also inlaid in this fashion, and they make highly 
ornamental tobacco-boxes of the same material. They also 
make very pretty boxes and cabinets inlaid with mother-o’-pearl, 
but what they are most famed for is their paper, which is said 
to be made of cotton wool. Some of it is so strong that, in 
former times, armour made of ten to fifteen layers of it was worn 
by the soldiers, and is believed to have been capable of resisting 
a musket ball. They manufacture very good material of cotton 
and hemp, but Manchester piece-goods are gradually supplanting 
the native article. Very little silk is manufactured in the 
country and most of it is now imported from China. 

The houses are for the most part built of mud and wood. 
The framework of the house, which is constructed of rough 
beams, is first run up; then the roof—generally thatched but 
occasionally tiled—is put on; and lastly the interstices in the 
framework are criss-cre sed with straw rope and then filled up 
with a mixture of mad and chopped straw. The houses are 
invariably of one storey, and are partitioned off into divisions— 
or k’angs—which are always of the same size, viz., 8 Corean 
feet square. Thus, a Corean who wishes to build a house will 
order one of so many k’ang, just as a Chinaman would contract 
for one of so many chien, and a Japanese for one of so many 
mats. The floors of the rooms are raised about a foot from the 
eround, and into the hollow space thus formed the hot air and 
smoke from the kitchen fire are conducted by means of a flue, 
while from it run chimneys half way up the sides of the house 
at which point they open into the air. A very small amount of 
fuel will suffice tu turn the house into a gigantic oven, and in 
the winter the fire is kept going day and night. The Chinaman 
warms his bed only, but the Corean warms his whole house and 
sleeps on a mat on the floor, which is always covered with oiled 
paper to keep out the smoke. In the better class of houses 
special fireplaces are used for warming the /’angs, but usually 
the kitchen fire is made to serve the double purpose of heating 
the house and cooking. 

They make very fine matting in Corea and that which they 
use for beds is nearly 2 inches thick and very soft. For 
pillows the upper classes use bolsters filled with rice, with 
ornamental bosses at each end, and the lower classes content 
themselves with logs of wood or anything else that comes handy. 
Some of the houses are built of rough stonework, but mud is the 
usual material employed. The windows are made of oiled paper, 
as glass is not manufactured in the country. If, however, a 
Corean can manage to get hold of a piece of glass, no matter how 
small, he will at once stick it in his window, thus making a 
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peep-hole. Ordinarily, when he wishes to look through his 
window, he puts his finger through the paper and pastes up the 
hole afterwards. 


Amusements. 


Among other games they play backgammon, dominoes, cards 
and chess. Their cards are thin strips of oiled paper divided 
up into four packs. The game they play is similar to whist, 
and the cards are cut and shuffled as with us. Card playing is 
forbidden by law and the amusement is confined to the lower 
classes. The children are fond of see-saw and have a curious 
game of jumping off spring-boards. They spring high up in 
the air off them and alight again on the board in a squatting 
posture. 

As a race they are born gamblers and never lose an oppor- 
tunity of indulging in the practice. Most of their games are 
played for money, usually with dice. At times they erect 
enormous swings with poles some 15 feet high, and swing to 
immense heights in a standing position. The peculiar thing 
about the games is that each game has a fixed season of the 
year allotted to it. Thus, they fly kites in the spring, swing in 
the summer, see-saw in the winter, and so on. 

Their most extraordinary form of amusement, however—if 
indeed it can be called amusement—is stone-fighting. Every 
spring, leave is granted to the people to fight with stones, and 
the men (and even boys) proceed to open spaces where 
there are plenty of stones. There they form sides—usually 
town versus country—and have regular pitched battles. Every 
year quite large numbers are killed, and the wounded are legion. 
I have never been able to discover the origin of this curious 


practice. 


Dancing girls are present at all important functions, and the 
Coreans will sit for hours watching them. These girls, who are 
called ki-sang, wear enormous head-dresses of false hair and 
are clothed in silk gauze, one colour over another, which 
produces a pretty shot effect. Their sleeves fall over their 
hands about half a yard, and are made of different coloured 
strips of gauze sewn together. Each girl has her name 
embroidered on her sash. The dancing consists of a series of 
graceful gestures and poses, the feet being little used, and the 
long sleeves are waved backwards and forwards in a very 
effective manner. They are not great singers, and there are no 
theatres inthe country. Their music, of which they are intensely 
fond, I have already described. 
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Corea and its People. 


Miscellaneous. 


The children, with the exception of those of the very poor— 
boys and girls alike—are taught to read and write Corean. 
After the age of 8 the girls learn to sew, and how to keep house, 
in the seclusion of the women’s apartments. It is a very 
curious fact that China and Corea, the two countries where 
women are most despised, should each be virtually governed by 
«. woman, and that neither of these sovereigns should have 
attempted to ameliorate the condition of her sex. 

If the boy is to become an official, he receives the regular 
Chinese education, for Chinese is the official language. He 
learns his Classics, and in due course goes up for examination at 
the capital of his province. If successful he proceeds to Seoul 
for further examination, after passing which he takes his degree, 
and is then considered competent to hold an official position. 

The Government is an almost exact copy of that of China, 
and, as in that country, all Palace business is transacted in the 
small hours of the morning. When the king is in need of 
money he adopts the expedient of debasing the coinage, which 
consists of cash similav to that in use in China. At present the 
cash appears to be made of a mixture of brass and sand, in lieu 
of copper. Gold and silver coins are not in use, though the 
Japanese have made several attempts to introduce a coinage 
similar to their own. Gold exists in large quautities, but it is 
a monopoly of the king, and mining is forbidden under heavy 
penalties. A large amount, however, finds its way out of the 
country, more especially at Yuensan. 

Sedan chairs and ponies are the only means of locomotion, the 
officials having the exclusive privilege of riding on donkeys. 
The native ponies are very smali—seldom exceeding Shetlands 
in size—but they are very strong and will carry a heavy man 
with ease. The larger ponies of China and Japan are also seen 
Their carts which are drawn by bulls are of a very rude descrip- 
tion, and have but two wheels. The body of the cart resembles 
a huge ladder more than anything else, and in appearance the 
whole concern is similar to the French camion. There are two 
shafts between which the first bull is harnessed, and the rest of 
the team are connected by rope traces to the shafts. As the 
carts are not covered in in any way, they are not adapted for 
passenger traffic. Farm produce is usually carried on pack- 
saddles which are very clumsy affairs of wood. The load is first 
attached to the saddle and then saddle and all is lifted on to the 
back of the bull or pony. The saddle is not fastened on to the 
back of the animal, but is maintained in position solely by the 
weight of the load. 
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Coreans carry everything on their backs in rough wooden 
cradles called chikkies. The chikky is shaped like the letter A 
with a smaller V-shaped rest joined at right angles to it where 
the stroke of the A cumes. It is from 3 to 5 feet long and is 
attached to the body by two loops of straw rope, through which 
the shoulders are passed. When lvaded, the covlie bends 
slightly forward in order to maintain his equilibrium, and when 
he is tired he simply sits down and withdraws his arms from 
the loops of the chikky, which is so made that it will stand of 
itself. A strong Corean can carry upwards of 300 lbs. weight in 
this mauner. The majority of the lower classes are engaged in 
farming or fishing. Their agricultural implements are very 
crude, and consist of ploughs, hoes, and spades. Bulls are yoked 
to the ploughs, which are made of wood and only turn up the 
soil lightly. The spades are made entirely of wood, and are so 
large and heavy that it takes three men to wield them. Ropes 
are attached to the handle near the blade, and are held by two 
men, one on either side of the spade; the third man thrusts 
the spade into the ground with the assistance of his comrades, 
who haul at the ropes, and the latter then lift the spadeful which 
the man at the handle guides to its destination. They use rakes 
made of bamboo; these are employed for collecting hay and 
leaves to feed the k’ang fires. 

As seamen they are not enterprising and seldom sail out of 
sight of land. This is perhaps due to their vessels, which are 
similar in shape to those of the Chinese, being all of small size. 
Their fishing-nets are made of hemp. It may also be noted that 
geese are largely used as watch-dogs. 

In concluding this imperfect sketch of the customs of the 
Coreans, I trust I may be allowed to express the hope that 
they will come well out of their present unfortunate position. 
The experience they are now undergoing is by no means a novel 
one to them, for on two previous occasions they have suffered in 
precisely the same way. Let us hope they will emerge this 
time unharmed from the struggle, and above all with a new and 
better form of Government. 


Notes on the DOLMENS and other ANTIQUITIES of Korea. By 
W. Gow and, A.R.S.M., F.CS., &e., late of the Imperial 
Japanese Mint. 

[WITH PLATE XVI.] 


For many years during my residence in Japan, I had been 
interested in the country of Korea, and especially so, as it 
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seemed likely to be the original home, or at all events the 
point of departure from the mainland of the Japanese race, 
to the study of whose early history as derived from prehis- 
toric remains I had devoted a considerable portion of my 
leisure. 

In 1884, I visited Korea and made a journey through the 
central and southern provinces from Sdéul to Fusan, partly for 
geological purposes, and partly to ascertain whether the tumuli, 
dolmens, and other antiquities were identical with or bore any 
relation to those of Japan. An enumeration of the chief towns 
passed through will sufficiently indicate the route which I 
followed :—Chuk-san, Chhung-ju, Mun-gyéng, Sang-ju, Tai-ku, 
and Mil-yang. 

These notes are a brief résumé of some of the observations 
made on that journey. They are not confined to the remains of 
a prehistoric age, but deal also with others of more recent times 
relating to the last Japanese invasion, and the decadence of 
Buddhism in the country. I have also included some obser- 
vations on the customs of the present day, which are of impor- 
tance in showing us something of the superstitious animistic 
beliefs which prevail among the people. | 

Another matter, that of the retrogression of the nation in the 
higher phases of civilization, cannot be passed over in silence by 
any traveller, and before proceeding to the special subjects of 
these notes, I will state in the briefest manner what my 
impressions were respecting it. 

During my stay in the capital and on the whole of my route, 
and especially in the walled cities I passed through, I was 
everywhere struck with the marked example Korea affords of a 
country which in literature, art, and population has undergone 
considerable decadence, if the accounts given in Japanese records 
and traditions of its condition in early times are to be accepted 
as being even approximately true. In the walled towns, we find 
large tracts of waste or cultivated land within the walls, over 
which are scattered the foundations and remains of buildings, 
indicating that in former times these towns were much more 
extensive both in houses and population than at present. 

On the other hand so great is the rarity of old works of art 
either of the sculptor, metal worker or painter and of old 
literature, that the reputed extent of its civilization and former 
culture becomes a matter of grave doabt. I saw no metal work, 
no sculpture, no painting, in any way comparable with the fine 
examples in Japan which are attributed to Koreans of the early 
date of the seventh century, and if these works of art preserved 
there are by Koreans, then the decadence of the nation has been 
so great since that period as to have but few parallels in history. 
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The chief antiquities of Korea are as follows :— 


Prehistoric— Dolmens. 
Stone Implements. 
Sepulchral Pottery. 
Later times— Buddhist remains. 
Japanese fortifications. 
Native fortifications. 


T have not included the colossal rock figures termed “ Miriok” 
in this list as they have been previously described, and none 
were seen on my route. 


Dolmens. 


As dolmens are so numerous in Japan it seemed not 
unreasonable to expect that they would be of frequent 
occurrence in Korea. I found, however, that only three had been 
reported on, although others had been seen, and all were 
situated in the northern half of the peninsula. I saw none on 
my journey southwards, although I kept a sharp look out for 
them on all hillsides and eminences, and also on the plains. 
On my visit to the most important of the three dolmens I was 
accompanied by my friend Mr. W. G. Aston, then British Consul- 
General in Korea, who had heard of its existence from the late 
Mr. H. M. Beecher, a mining engineer then engaged in 
explorations not far from it. The dolmen is situated on the 
plain, about 30 miles from Séul on the bank of a small stream, 
3 miles beyond the posting village of Tsolmorro, and not far 
from the entrance of the hamlet of Pha-pal-mak on the main 
road from Séul toGensan. It is not more than a hundred yards 
distant from the road and is visible from it. The ground 
surrounding it is level and cultivated. 

The actual site of the dolmen is an irregularly shaped grassy 
plot about 1 foot to 18 inches higher than the adjoining 
field, but there are no existing traces of a mound, and probably 
from its construction it was never covered by one but was 
intended to stand as a monument above ground; and in this 
respect it differs from Japanese dolmens, which without 
exception are all buried in tumuli. .The representation of the 
dolmen given in Plate XVI, Fig. 1, in plan and elevation, is from 
sketches and measurements which I made on the spot. The 
stones composing it are of granite, and had been brought from 
the neighbouring hills. At first sight it seemed to consist of 
hewn stones, but a closer examination showed that their flat 
sides and slab-like form were not due to artificial fashioning 
but to the geological structure of the granite of the district. 
The stones bear no traces whatever of tool marks or artificial 
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dressing, and there are no designs or characters inscribed on any 
of them. 

The chief megalithic feature of the dolmen is its cap-stone, 
the dimensions of which are—length, 14 ft. 6 in., breadth, 
13 ft. 2 in. In thickness it varies from about 9 to 18 inches, 
the average being rather more than 1 foot. Each of its four 
sides is formed of a single stone set up perpendicularly. Three 
of these stones are in situ and unbroken. The fourth, which 
probably formed the south-west side, is imperfect, only its base 
being in position, but about 10 yards west from the dolmen there 
is another stone which appears to have been broken off from it. 

The chamber is small, measuring but 6 ft. in length, 4 ft. 
1 in. in breadth at the north-east end, and 3 ft. 9 in. at the 
south-west end. Its present height is 2 ft. 9 in. from the floor 
to the lower side of the cap-stone, and its open end faces the 
south-west. The stones forming the long sides are only from 
8 to 9 in. in thickness, and the end stone only about 6 in. No 
remains were found in the chamber, not even fragments of 
pottery. One of the chief peculiarities of this dolmen is the 
disproportionate size of the cap-stone compared with the side 
stones and the size of the chamber. In most dolmens wherever 
found, one of the most marked features is generally the large 
size of the cap-stone or cap-stones if there are more than one ; 
but I know of no other example in which it so greatly exceeds 
the size of the chamber and supporting stones as this. One is 
mentioned by Fergusson’ in Western India, in which the cap- 
stone measures 15 ft. 9 in. by 8 ft. 6 in., and the chamber 8 ft. 
by 6 ft., but the upright stones are there more than 1 ft. in 
thickness. In other respects dolmens of a somewhat similar 
form have thus far only been found in Asia in two places far 
distant fron Korea—in Western India as cited above, and in 
Syria. 

The two other Korean dolmens have only been meagrely 
described by their discoverers, and so imperfect is the description 
in each case that even diagrammatic representation of them is 
impossible. 

One of these, which was observed by Vice-Consul Carles, is 
situated not far from the dolmen which I visited. It is 
described by him as consisting “of a rough flat stone about 
7 feet square resting on two small upright stones placed at its 
north and south ends.”? 

The other was discovered by Mr. Allen of the British Con- 
sular Service, who was then travelling with Mr. Carles. It 
recurs on the north-east of the plain, which extends from near 


1 “Rude Stone Monuments.” 
2 “ Life in Corea.” By W. R. Carles, p. 55. 
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Chhén-mal to Soraiyol, about 40 to 45 miles from Soul. The 
account! given of it is that it is a dolmen of slabs of lava, the 
upper stone being of irregular shape and measuring 6 feet to 9 feet 
long by 6 feet wide, and 15 inches thick, resting on three stones 
3 feet high, leaving an opening facing almost due north. The 
three dolmens are hence similar in structure but differ in the size 
of the cap-stone. And although in the last two examples the 
dimensions of the chambers were nut determined, it is probable 
that they do not differ much from those of the chamber of the 
Tsol-morro dolmen. 

Besides these, one or two have been observed in the valley 
near the main road to Gensan, and are said to resemble those 
described, but no measurements of any appear to have been 
taken. Until others of different construction are discovered, I 
think we may accept these three as typical examples of the form 
and structure of the dolmens of Korea. 

The dolmens of Korea may hence be considered as inter- 
mediate in form between a cist and adolinen. In the size of its 
chamber it resembles a cist, whilst its large cap-stone gives to 
it the characteristic feature of a megalithic dolmen. The 
Korean name of these rude stone monuments is “ Koin-dol,” 
which according to Mr. Aston signifies “a stone resting on 
another ” (dol=stone, Koin=rest). So that the native name 
throws no light on the Korean beliefs respecting their origin or 
uses. It is stated, however, by Mr, Carles that a legend connects 
them with the Japanese invasion of the sixteenth century, when 
the invaders were said to have erected them to suppress the 
influence of the earth (¢i chi). But this, on the face of it, is 
merely a legend of modern times, invented to account for 
monuments the origin and use of which had been long forgotten, 
and does not require any refutation. ‘These dolmens are 
entirely distinct from those of Japan. I have already stated 
above that there are no free standing dolmens in that country, 
all are more or less completely covered by mounds. Japanese 
dolmens too either possess a distinct chamber which is ap- 
proached by a gallery of greater or less length, and narrower 
than the chamber itself, or more rarely, they are of the form 
known as “ Allée couverte,’” in which the space enclosed by the 
side stones resembles a long gallery of considerable dimensions. 
There is no example in Japan of any dolmen resembling these 
Korean forms either in size or construction. Unfortunately we 
have no internal evidence such as that afforded by pottery or 
other remains, and no ancient legends attached to them, to 
assist us in assigning to them even an approximate date. It is 
hence difficult to say who their builders were. They were 

1 F.0. Report, Corea, No. 3 (1885). 
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certainly not built by the Japanese either in remote times before 
their migration from the mainland, or during even the first 
invasion of Korea in the early centuries of our era. This is 
clearly demonstrated by ample evidence derived from the 
ancient tumuli and dolmens of Japan and the remains found in 
them. This evidence ‘proves conclusively, firstly, that the 
Japanese even for some time after their settlement in the 
islands they now occupy were only builders of simple tumuli 
and not of dolmens, and were in the bronze age of their 
existence. Secondly, that when in their iron age they became 
dolmen builders, the dolmens they constructed were entirely 
different in size and form from those of Korea, and it was 
during this period that their first invasion of that country took 
lace. 

, Hence we must conclude that the Japanese did not construct 
them. They were not dolmen builders when they left the 
mainland, and in later times when they became dolmen builders, 
the dolmens they built have no points of resemblance to the 
Korean forms. 

No similar dolmens have been discovered in the countries 
adjacent to Korea, I hence think we may not unreasonably hold— 
at all events, until further explorations in Eastern Asia dis- 
prove this view—that they were built by an early tribe, ances- 
tors of the present Koreans, and subsequent to the migration of 
the Japanese. 

It is important to record in connection with these rude , 
sepulchral monuments of Korea, that they are not surrounded 
by circles of standing stones, and the same is true both of the 
dolmens and the simple tumuli of Japan. Circles of standing 
stones in fact never occur either in Korea or Japan. Monoliths 
are found in the latter country, but they are all of later date 
than the introduction of Buddhism, indeed many centuries 
later. 

Between Chhéng-do and Un-chhoén (60 miles from Fusan) 
on a small plain near the base of the craggy slope of a range of 
hills of basic igneous rock, there are twenty-two large boulders 
lying in three somewhat regular lines. These lines have a 
general direction of south-east and north-west, and appear to be 
about 6 or 7 yards apart, the stones in each line being separated 
from one another by about the same distance. In the middle line 
there are seven,and in the outer linesseven and eight respectively. 
The boulders are all large, one of medium size measuring 
12 feet by 9 feet by 5 feet, and are of the same rock as others 
which are strewn over the slope of the hill. I was unfortunately 
prevented from taking measurements or making a plan of their 
arrangement owing to the extreme hostility of the people on 
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that part of my route, and though I walked round and among 
them several times I could not decide whether they had been 
artificially placed in the position they occupy, or whether the 
regularity of the lines was accidental. None however were set 
up erect. I mention these so that some future traveller may 
examine and report on them, as they are the nearest approach to 
grouped standing stones I have seen in the far East. 


Ancient Sepulchral Vessels. 


These ancient vessels consist of a moderately hard burnt, 
dark iron grey unglazed pottery, and are without any decoration 
in colours. They are sometimes plain, sometimes more or less 
covered with mat marks, and are generally ornamented with 
simple geometric line patterns, or with a band or bands of waves 
in several lines made with a comb-like instrument. 

The first piece of this ancient pottery I met with was at Soul. 
It had been brought from Song-do, formerly the capital, where 
it had been dug out of the ground. It was said that vessels of 
this pottery were rarely found; those generally unearthed there 
being of a cream-coloured glazed ware, to which also a great age 
is ascribed by the Koreans, although it is unquestionably of 
much later date than the former kind. I saw only two or three 
other specimens of the dark grey pottery in Soul, but on 
reaching Fusan I found that it was well known there. A few 
pieces were brought into the Japanese settlement from time to 
time by the Koreans, who said that they obtained them from 
old mounds from which they had been washed out by the rain. 
They would not, however, divulge the exact locality of the 
mounds, but all admitted that they were situated near Kim- 
hai, a walled city to the north-west of Fusan. They also 
stated that the mounds did not contain stone chambers. 


These ancient vessels are of various forms, two of the most 
typical being a tazza covered or uncovered with a pedestal 
pierced with quadrilateral holes (Fig. a), and a wide-mouthed jar 
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which also is generally furnished with a pierced pedestal, but is 
sometimes without one (Fig. 6). Both of these forms occur of 
many sizes, the former ranging in height from 4 inches to 
12 inches, and the latter from 6 inches to 12 inches. 

In their outline and design they also present many variations 
in addition to these two types. One specimen I obtained 
is in the form of a bird bearing very archaic markings, 
but this is the only representation of animal form known to 
me. 

In form, inscribed designs, marks of matting, and the material 
of which they are made, many are allied to the sepulchral 
vessels of the dolmens of Japan, but they are not identical— 
with the exception of a form to be mentioned subsequently— 
and the Korean vessel is distinguished without difficulty from 
the Japanese. The perforations, too, which form an important 
feature in the decoration of their pedestals are entirely different 
in form and arrangement from those found in similar positions 
in the dolmen pottery of Japan. 

There are also many forms of vessels found in Japanese 
dolmens which do not occur in Korean tumuli, and similarly 
several Korean forms are not represented in Japan. This 
pottery and also the Japanese is well represented by specimens 
in the British Museum (Gowland collection). Another point in 
connection with it is worthy of note. All ancient Japanese 
sepulchral vessels, whenever they are not of small size, are 
marked in the interior with numerous concentric circles, 
confusedly overlapping, which have been stamped in the clay 
whilst the vessel was being “thrown” on the potter’s wheel. 
These are called by the Japanese “ chdsen-guruma,” or “ Korean 
wheel,” because it is supposed that the mode of manufacture in 
which these markings are produced was introduced into Japan 
from Korea during the dolmen period. Yet such markings 
never occur on any ancient Korean pottery, but are almost 
always found on many kinds of large earthenware pots, chimney 
pipes, &c., of the present day. It would hence seem that as 
these stamp marks are never found in ancient Korean pottery, 
some of which at least must have been contemporaueous with 
the ancient Japanese, which always bears them, that the mode 
of manufacture in which this stamping is employed was 
followed in Japan many centuries before it was adopted in 
Korea, and that its attribution by the Japanese to a Korean 
origin is erroneous, and has probably been due to the 
assumption by them that the Koreans always manufactured this 
pottery by the same methods which they practise now. Other 
kinds of pottery were indeed first made in Japan by Koreans, 
but only during recent centuries. 
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An approximate determination of the date of the ancient 
Korean pottery is, I think, possible, owing to the occurrence in 
Southern Korea and in Northern Kyushu (Japan) localities not 
far remote from each other, of a form of vessel which is common 
to both. This vessel is a kind of beaker or large cup furnished 
with a handle, and those which have been taken from the 
Kyushu dolmens are identical with those washed out with other 
formsof sepulchral pottery fromthetumuliof Kim-hai. It is hence 
extremely probable that they were contemporaneous. Now the 
dolmens of Kyushu are not of later date than about the seventh 
century A.D., and probably not earlier than the second, and I 
would on the above grounds assign the same age to this ancient 
Korean pottery. 

Of course in these notes only the chief characters of the 
pottery are dealt with, as the subject is a very wide one, and 
will need a special paper for its adequate treatment. 


Stone Implements, 


I made careful inquiries for stone implements everywhere, but 
did not hear of a single specimen having been found in the 
districts I passed through. 

Yet it by no means follows that none exist, as the Koreans are 
not in the habit of making collections of ancient things, so 
that workers in the fields have had no inducement to seek for 
them. 

However on reaching Fusan I found that Mr. Jouy, a col- 
lector of the Smithsonian Institute residing there, had succeeded 
in obtaining afew. One of these, a small stone celt with a 
partially polished edge, had been picked up in the street of the 
settlement. His other and more important specimens were two 
daggers and several arrowheads of highly finished workman- 
ship. These daggers are about 8 inches long with the hilt and 
blade in one piece, and each so closely resembles a bronze dagger 
inform that it is extremely probable they are copies of metal 
weapons and not true stone age implements. Their blades are 
two edged and both daggers are very similar in shape to the 
bronze hafted weapon illustrated in “The Bronze Implements 
of Great Britain,” by Sir John Evans, Fig. 293, p. 235, 
although they are much smaller and more delicately made than 
it. The stone of which they are made appears to be agalmatolite, 
and the softness of this material as well as the thinness of the 
blades indicates that they could not have been intended for use 
as weapons. Possibly they are models of the bronze daggers 
used during life by the occupant of the tumulus, and which were 
of too great value to be interred with him at death. They as 
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well as the arrowheads were obtained by a Korean from one of 
the groups of tumuli near Kim-hai. 

One of the arrowheads which Mr. Jouy kindly gave me 
(now in the British Museum) is shown in Plate XVI, Fig. 2. 
Its dimensions are: length 4 in., breadth 5% in., thickness } in. 
The others are all similar to it. No allied form of arrowhead 
either of stone, bronze or iron occurs in Japan. Like the 
daggers they are perfect examples of polished stone work, and 
as they are of the same soft agalmatolite, may like them be 
merely models of a metallic form. Unfortunately no pottery 
was found with these implements, but as they were taken from 
the same group of mounds near Kim-hai in which the ancient 
pottery occurs, they probably belong to the same period. 


Buddhist Remains. 


Foundations, scattered tiles, and other remains of temples, 
mutilated or neglected images, which are of frequent occurrence, 
testify to the former importance and extent of the religion of 
Buddha in the country. Besides these, there also occur on the 
plains curious pagodas of stone which seem to have been left 
untouched or but little defaced even when the buildings and 
figures surrounding them, and the temples to which they were 
attached have been completely destroyed. They are, however, 
quite neglected and uncared for, and no offerings of flowers or 
incense are ever seen in front of them. One of the most im- 
portant of these, on account of the fine sculptures in relief and 
other carvings with which it is decorated, is situated in a foul 
court at the back of some hovels in the city of Soul. It is 
constructed of white marble in thirteenstories, and although much 
mutilated is still an exquisite monument, unsurpassed by any 
stone structure either in Korea or Japan. A portion of its upper- 
most storey has been broken off, but even when complete it can- 
not have much exceeded 25 ft. in height. The subjects repre- 
sented by the reliefs are founded on Buddhist traditions and 
Chinese legends, one of the most notable being the Buddhist 
Trinity—S’akyamuni with the Bédhisattvas Mandjus’ri, and 
Samantabhadra. This Trinity similarly represented is also seen 
on some of the “mandara” or “ pictures of groups of divinities ” 
in the templesat Pumasa and other places. From this it would 
appear that the form of Buddhism which prevailed in Korea 
was a branch of the “ Ten-dai-shu ” which was introduced into 
Japan from China. This pagoda is said to have been brought 
from China about six centuries ago, and to have been erected in 
the court of a Buddhist monastery which stood here before Séul 
became the capital. 

The pagodas which I saw in the interior, although of similar 
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general form, differ from this in being entirely without decora- 
tion or inscriptions. They are very simple structures consisting 
merely of rectangular blocks of granite with perpendicular sides, 
placed upon one another in such a way that each forms a storey. 
Each block is smaller than the one upon which it rests, so that 
the structure has a tapering pagoda-like form. 

Some of the larger are of slabs of stone, but in other respects 
are exactly similar to those built of blocks. 

The largest I saw is at Chuksan ; it consists of granite slabs, 
and is in six stories. Its height is 20 feet, and the base of its 
lowest tier measures 8 feet by 8 feet. 

Several mutilated figures of warriors wearing chain mail are 
lying round its base. Two other pagodas of smaller size were 
also seen in the fields on the same side of the town, and the 
ground near them for several acres is strewn with broken tiles, 
and here and there with fragments of Buddhist figures. A 
large rudely sculptured stone Buddha 16 feet high stands near 
one of the pagodas. These are the most extensive Buddhist 
ruins which I met with, and evidently in old days Chuksan was 
an important centre of the religion. 

At Eum-sang, about 23 miles further south, there is another 
pagoda about 12 feet in height, and differing in structure from 
that just described in being built of solid blocks of granite. 
The block forming its base measures 3 feet 4 inches by 3 feet 4 
inches. In addition to these I met with four others of similar size 
and form to the last at other places. With the exception of these 
pagodas there were no Buddhist edifices of any kind seen on 
the plains. They are probably not many centuries old and are 
not copies of the larger pagodas of China and Japan. It is 
curious that they should have escaped destruction when all the 
other Buddhist structures surrounding them were demolished, 
and I am inclined to think that their preservation is due to the 
Korean superstitious beliefs—allied to the Fung-shui of the 
Chinese—in the efficacy of such structures in repressing the evil 
influences of the earth and securing the protection of heaven. 

But although Buddhism has been apparently almost stamped 
out on the plains, yet, on the mountains a few temples which 
had not been destroyed were occasionally met with. The chief 
of these are at Pushin on the south side of the Mun-gvong pass, 
and at Pumasa near Tong-nai still further south, the groups at 
the latter place being in a better state of preservation than the 
others. Most are, however, falling into ruins as their priests are 
unable to keep them in repair, being usually in a state of great 
poverty owing to the very scanty contributions of the few 
pilgrims who visit them. 

At Pushin there are three temples and some monastic buildings 
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high up on the mountain, and approached by a steep zig-zag road. 
Eleven priests were in residence, all with shaven heads and 
wearing loose yellow surplice-like garments. The highest temple 
is 1,270 feet, and the two lower 950 feet above the village, and 
they doubtless owe their preservation to their elevated position. 

The arrangements of the interior are similar in all the 
temples. On the altars are placed two candlesticks, an incense 
burner, a vessel for water, and a covered bowl, all of brass. 
Behind the altar there is a small gilt figure of S’akyamuni. 
Behind this, hanging on the wall, a coloured altar piece 
representing S’akyamuni with several attendants, male and 
female, the latter being decidedly of Indian type, and closely 
resembling a similar group depicted on a mandara at Tayema- 
dera in Yamato, Japan. The nimbus round the head of each 
figure is coloured green, and not gilt asin Japan. The Buddhist 
Trinity previously alluded to is also represented on other pictures. 

The group of temples at the monastery of Pumasa (7 miles 
from Tong-nai, and about 15 miles from Fusan) is much more 
extensive and important than that of Pushin. The temples are 
situated on a range of granite hills at a height of about 880 feet 
above sea level, with fine pine forests and charming mountain 
scenery around them. They are larger, better preserved, and 
more elaborately decorated than those just described, but in the 
arrangements of the altar, and the artistic treatment of the 
subjects of the mandara, they are very similar. Thus we have 
the same altar utensils, the altar pieces represent the same 
divinities with green nimbi, and attendants of Indian type. 
But, in addition to these, I saw here figures of Dharma and 
Kwanyin, but they were not provided with altars. 

Three hundred priests are said to have occupied the monastic 
buildings before the edicts against Buddhism were put into 
force, and at the time of my visit I was informed that there 
were still about one hundred in residence, but I did not see 
more than forty. 

Pilgrims visit the temples chiefly on the 15th and 30th of 
each month, and they are not exclusively of the poorer classes, 
government officials, and even the governor of the province 
himself making frequent pilgrimages, chiefly of a picnic character, 
in which a minimum of religion is combined with a maximum 
of pleasure. The temples are consequently in a much more 
flourishing condition than any others I had seen. 


Japanese Remains. 


Ruins of Japanese fortifications in commanding positions were 
seen at several places, the most important being the remains of 
a castle on the summit of a hill behind Chuksan. Its walls 
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with their projecting towers are much broken down, but their 
structure, and the lines followed by them in their circuit round 
the crest of the hill are distinctly Japanese, and indicate that it 
had been built after the plan of the type of castle first adopted 
in Japan in the time of Hideyoshi. 

It cannot hence be older than that date, and was probably 
erected during the last Japanese invasion in the sixteenth century. 


Old Korean Fortifications. 


Korean fortifications, consisting of simple walls with occa- 
sional towers, run across the valleys and along the crests of 
the hills at many points on the southern road, and towers for 
beacon fires are frequently seen on prominent peaks, but only 
one ancient fort, undoubtedly of Korean construction, and 
probably of great age, was observed. This is situated at Pushin, 
in the narrow valley which forms the approach to the Mun- 
gyong pass from the south-east side, and commands the main 
road from the south to the capital. It is built in the form of a 
rectangle, its walls enclosing a space measuring 56 paces 
in length, and 38 paces wide. The walls are of remarkable 
strength although no mortar has been used in their construction. 
They are 11 feet 6 inches high, 8 feet 6 inches wide at the base, 
tapering on the inside by well made steps to a width of 6 feet 
5 inches at the top. 

The top is protected by a parapet, without loopholes, varying 
in height from 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches. There are two gates, 
one opening on to the road, and the other down the pass. 
Nothing was known either at Pushin or at Mun-gyéng about 
its age or the date when it was last used. 


Spirit Worship. 

Evidences of the survival of an ancient pagan cult are seen in 
the piles of stones on which are strewn strips of white paper and 
calico, which occur everywhere in the interior. <A belief that 
the spirits of trees, mountains, and of the earth and air must be 
reverenced or propitiated seems to be universal, and to that end 
these piles of stones are erected at the bottom of trees, on the 
summits of passes, and even by the wayside. No food or 
flowers are placed on them, these strips of paper and rags being 
deemed a sufficient offering even for the specially dreaded 
mountain gods. They are generally of irregular shape, as the 
stones are thrown on at random, but occasionally they are 
carefully built up with three perpendicular sides in front, the 
back alone being left untouched. 

The latter examples have usually a small shed with a lean-to 
straw roof erected on them, in which the strips of paper are 
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hung. Sometimes these sheds contain a rounded boulder, or two 
boulders one placed on the other. When the pile of stones is 
placed at the bottom of a tree the strips are usually suspended 
from its trunk. On the tops of passes they are frequently of 
considerable size, often 20 feet or more in diameter, as almost 
every traveller carries up at least one stone from the valley and 
deposits it on them. 

My coolies occasionally added a few stones to the heaps of 
more than usual importance even by the wayside, bowing before 
them and expectorating on them. 

The offerings of white paper and rags bear a strong resem- 
blance to the “ Go-hei” of Shintoism in Japan, and like it they 
too are associated not only with these lower animistic supersti- 
tions but also with ancestral worship. Thus we find them fre- 
quently suspended in front of ancestral shrines and temples. 
But a still closer resemblance to an emblem of Shintoism is 
seen in the straw rope with paper strips and double pendants 
of straw suspended from it, which is often found stretched across 
the roads leading to some of the mountain passes. These 
ropes are in fact identical with the “shime-nawa ” of Shintoism, 
the sacred cord which has the power of warding off the influ- 
ences of the spirits which are adverse to man, and is sometimes 
regarded as marking the actual presence of a god. 

Their offerings are, however, occasionally of a much more sub- 
stantial character than shreds of rags or strips of paper. 

On reaching the village of Brambe at the foot of the Mun- 
gyong pass leading over the mountain range which forms the 
watershed, the Koreans of my party requested that a pig, a 
present from the Governor Chhung-ju, should be sacrificed to the 
spirit of the pass, so that we might be protected from attacks 
by tigers whilst passing over it. I readily consented, as I wished 
to ascertain how the sacrifice would be made and by what obser- 
vances it would be accompanied. 

The pig was slain and about a pint of its blood was at once 
brought to me to drink or taste ; on my refusal to do so, it was 
taken to the coolies, who each drank a small quantity. The 
carcase of the pig was then dressed as if for food and carried on 
one of the horses up the pass. On passing through a gateway 
of an old fortification which runs across the top of the pass 
(2,300 feet above the sea level) the temple of the god with a 
group of smaller shrines was reached. Near it a man in the 
garb of a peasant was cutting wood; this was the resident priest. 
On learning that we wished to make an offering at the shrine he 
dofied a rough surplice of brown hempen cloth, and bringing a 
large metal salver from the shrine placed the carcase of the 
ply u,on it, and inserted a knife in its throat. Then arraaging 
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us in Indian file in the order of our rank, he took up the salver 
and led the way to the shrine, upon the altar of which he placed 
it with much ceremonial bowing. Some wine was then poured 
by him into a small cup and placed by the side of the offering. 
After again arranging us in a line, this time facing the altar, he 
produced a packet of slips of paper (measuring 12 in. by 3 in. 
each), and having written the names of the members of the 
party, each on a separate slip, he again took up his position 
before the altar, and muttering a short invocation, lighted a fire 
in a small brazier. With this he ignited one of the slips of 
paper, holding it by one corner and intoning a prayer until it 
was almost entirely consumed; he then let it go, when it as- 
cended to the roof of the shrine. This he repeated until all 
had been burnt. The ascent of the unconsumed portions of 
the papers was pronounced by the priest to be a good omen. 

The cup of what was supposed to be wine but which re- 
sembled vinegar, was then brought from the altar and presented 
to each of us to sip. Another intoned invocation followed, the 
carcase of the pig was handed to the coolies, the priest received 
his fee, 500 cash (about two shillings), and the ceremony was over. 

The arrangements of the shrine were similar to those of an 
ancestral temple, but behind the altar there was hung a rudely 
executed painting, in barbaric colouring, of the deity of the 
mountain personified as a man of fierce aspect in ancient Chinese 
costume. My interpreter also worshipped at a small adjacent 
shrine, the god of which was represented by a picture, in the 
same style of art, of a warrior carrying off a tiger under one 
arm. Wine only was offered here, and the ceremony was a very 
simple one, the interpreter merely bowing three times and pour- 
ing a libation of wine on the ground in front of the altar. I[ 
should not omit to say, that on reaching our halting place at the 
opposite side of the pass, the carcase of the pig was cooked and 
a grand feast held by the Koreans of my party. Unfortunately 
my Korean interpreter, whom [ had engaged on account of his 
knowledge of Japanese, was only imperfectly acquainted with 
that language, so that I was unable to obtain translations of the 
prayers and invocations, but I afterwards discovered on severely 
cross-examining him that he understood as little of their meaning 
as I did myself. 

The preceding notes are, as I have already said, but a brief 
résumé of the observations made on my journey, and I hope at 
a future time to be permitted to communicate to the Institute, a 
more exhaustive report on some of the antiquities and especially 
on the forms, designs and uses of the ancient sepulchral 
pottery. 
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Fig. 1. Dolmen at Tsol morro, Korea (elevation and plan). 
Fig, 2. Stone arrow-head from the neighbourhood of Kun-hai, Korea. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW BOOKS. 


“The Buddhism of Thibet or Lamaism.” By L. A. Wad- 
dell, M.B., Surgeon-Major, Bengal Army (Allen & Co.), 1895. 
8vo. pp. 598. Theauthor states that “‘some reference seems needed 
to my special facilities for undertaking this task. In addition to 
my having studied ‘ Southern Buddhism’ in Burma and Ceylon, 
and ‘Northern Buddhism’ in Sikhim, Bhotan, and Japan, and 
exploring Indian Buddhism in its remains in ‘ the Buddhist Holy 
Land,’ and the ethnology of Thibet and its border tribes in Sikhim, 
Assam, and Upper Burmah, and being one of the few Europeans 
who have entered the territory of the Grand Lama, I have spent 
several years in studying the actualities of Lamaism as explained by 
its priests, at points much nearer Lhasa than any utilised for such a 
purpose, and when I could feel the pulse of the sacred city itself 
beating in the large communities of its natives, many of whom had 
left Lhasa only ten or twelve days previously. On commencing 
my inquiry, I found it necessary to learn the language, which is 
particularly difficult, and known to very few Europeans, and 
afterwards, realizing the rigid secrecy maintained by the Lamas in 
regard to their seemingly chaotic rites and symbolism, I felt 
compelled to purchase a Lamaist temple with its fittings, and 
prevailed on the officiating priests to explain to me in full detail 
the symbolism and rites as they proceeded. Perceiving how much 
I was interested, the Lamas were so obliging as to interpret in my 
favour a prophetic account which exists in their Scriptures 
regarding a Buddhist incarnation in the west. They convinced 
themselves that I was a reflex of the Western Buddha, Amitabha, 
and thus they overcame their conscientious scruples, and imparted 
information freely. . . . The special characteristics of the 
book are its detailed accounts of the external facts and curious 
symbolism of Buddhism, and its analyses of the internal movements 
leading to Lamaism and its sects and cults.” 

The subject is divided into heads under History, Doctrine, 
Monasteries, Buildings, Mythology, and Gods, Ritual and Sorcery, 
Festivals and Plays, Popular Lamaism. The work is profusely 
illustrated. 


“Medical History from the earliest times.” By E. T. 
Withington, M.A., M.B. (Scientific Press), 1894. pp. 424. The 
volume deals with medicine in prehistoric times, as practised by 
uncivilised man in ancient Egypt; Hindu, Chaldean, and Greeks ; 
Hippocrates, the schools of Cos and Cnidus; the Alexandrine 
Anatomists; Roman Medicine; Celsus and ancient surgery; 
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Byzantine and Arabic medicine; the school of Salerno; the 
revival of Jearning; Paracelsus; Hawey; Van Helmont, &., &. 
Each chapter contains full notes as to authors quoted. 


“The Legend of Perseus.” Vol.i. By E.S. Hartland. Grim 
Library (D. Nutt), 1894. 8vo. pp. 228. The author “ attempts 
an examination of the myth upon scientific principles. The first 
three chapters of the present volume are devoted to an account of 
the story as given by the poets and historians of antiquity 
and in modern folk-lore.” A very full list of authorities is 
given. 


“The Migration of Symbols.” By Count Goblet d’Alviella, 
(Constable). 1894. 8vo. pp. 278. The work deals with (1) symbols 
common to different races. (2) The gaunnadion or Swastika. 
(3) The causes and alteration in the meaning and form of symbols. 
(4) Symbolism and mythology of the tree. (5) The transmu- 
tation of symbols. (6) The winged globe, the Caduceus, and the 
Trisula. The work is profusely illustrated. 


“Climbing and Exploration in the Karakoram Hima- 
layas.” By W.M.Conway. (Fisher Unwin), 1894. 8vo. pp. 127. 
The work contains the scientific results of Mr. Conway’s expedition, 


the various sections being prepared by experts. Two Nagyr skulls 
are described by Mr. W. L. H. Duckworth. 


“Race and Language,” By André Lefévre. (Kegan Paul), 
1894. 8vo. pp. 424. The titles of the chapters are :—Embryology 
of language, formation of words, and the structure of languages; 
the spread of inflected languages, the agglutinative idioms of 
Central Asia, the agglutinative idioms of Southern Asia, the 
Malayo-Polynesian languages, African races and _ languages, 
Polysynthetic languages, the Semitic world, the Indo-Europeans ; 
Indo-European roots, parts of speech—the noun, the Indo-European 
verb, the compounds—the indeclinable words, Indo-European 
phonetics—the continuous letters, Indo-European phonetics—the 
explosives, two analytical languages. The volume forms part of 
the International Scientific Series. 


“Journal of the Royal Statistical Society.” September, 
1894. Statistics of Litigation in England and Wales, since 1859, 
by John Macdonnell. A comparison of the growth of Wealth in 
France and England, also of their economic conditions, specially 
with reference to their Agricultural Systems, and their position 
in case of War, by W. J. Harris. 


“The American Anthropologist.” Vol. vii. No. 3. The 
Book of the Dead and Rain Ceremonials, by Ellen Russell Emer- 
son. A study of certain figures in a Maya Codex, by J. W. Fewkes. 
Migration and the food quest: astudy in the peopling of America, 
by O. T. Mason. The Papago of Arizona and Sonora, by D. D. 
Gaillard. Distillation by early American Indians, by J. G. 
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Bourke. The Chinook Jargon, by M. Eells. The Correlation of 
Anatomical or Physiological Measurements, by Franz Boas. 


“The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay.” 
Vol. iii. Nos. 4,5. (No. 4.) On some rude Stone Implements 
from Back Bay, Middle Colaba, Bombay, by F. Swynnerton. On 
Aghoris and Aghorapanthis, by H. W. Barrow. (No. 5.) 
On some Superstitions regarding drowning and -drowning 
persons, by Sarat Chandra Mitra. On the ceremonies performed 
by the Kabirpanthi Mahauts of the Saran Districts, on their 
initiation as Chelas and on their succession to the Mahautship, by 
Sarat Chandra Mitra. Further notes on the Chowk Chanda, and 
the Panchami Vrata, by Sarat Chandra Mitra. On the Rite of 
Human Sacrifice in Ancient, Medizval, and Modern India and 
other countries, by Purushottam Balkrishna Joshi. 


“Timehri, the Journal of the Royal Agricultural and 
Commercial Society of British Guiana.” New series, 
Vol. viii, part I. Reflections on the increase of town Populations, 
by C. E. Macnamara. The Life History of an Indian, by James 
Rodway. 


“The Scottish Geographical Magazine.” Vol.x. No. 12. 
A review of Swedish Hydrographic Research in the Baltic and 
the North Seas (conclusion), by O. Pettersson. Bhutan and the 
Himalayas east of Darjecling. The Island of Saghalin. 


“The Journal of Mental Science.” Vol. xl. No. clxxi. 
Presidential Address, by Conolly Norman. Insanity of Perse- 
cution, by Réné Semelaigne. On the alleged increase of Insanity 
in Ireland, by T. Drapes. Increase of Insanity in Ireland, by 
D. H. Tuke. On Brain pressure and trephining, by T. C. Shaw. 
On Cerebral pressure, by J. Macpherson. Trephining in Menin- 
gitis, by J. Keay. Hints towards the prevention of Mental 
Disorders, by Dr. Curwen. On moral Insanity and its relation 
to Criminology, by Prof. Benedikt. The need of special accommo- 
dation for the Degenerate, by J. Morel. The necessity for 
Legislation re Suicide, by S. A. K. Strahan. Criminal responsi- 
bility of the Insane, by O. Woods. The Insane in Workhouses, 
by M.J. Nolan. Lunacy Legislation for Ireland, by J. Eustace. 
Two cases of Insanity with Goitre treated with Thyroid Extract, 
by T. S. McClaaghry. The morbid changes in the Cerebro-Spinal 
Nervous System of the aged Insane, by Conolly Norman. Ona 
typical Microscopic Lesion found in the Brain in Insanity, by 
T. S. Clouston, J. Middlemass, and W. F. Robertson. On the 
normal constituents of a Convolution, and the effects of stimu- 
lation and fatigue on Nerve Cells, by J. B. Tuke, Sen. On some 
of the newer aspects of the Pathology of Insanity, by W. L. 
Andriezen. 


“Revue Mensuelle de l’Ecole d’Anthropologie de Paris.” 
Ann. iv. Nos. ix-xii. (No. ix). Sculptured figures on the 
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Megalithic Monuments of France, by A. de Mortillet. (No. x.) 
Heredity : mechanism, theories, by A. Bordier. Paleo-ethnological 
Chronicle, by G. de Mortillet. (No. xi.) Human characters of 
Eocene Primates, by P. G. Mahoudeau. Slavery in the Animal 
Kingdom, by Ch. Letourneau. (No. xii.) Paleo-ethnology of 
Bosnia-Hercegovinia, by G. de Mortillet. Neolithic Brachyce- 
phalics, by Georges Hervé, 


“L’Anthropologie.” Tomev. No.5. On the history of the 
Cephalic Index in the British Isles, by John Beddoe. Note on 
the prehistoric stations of Gafsa (Tunis), by Dr. Couillault. 
Ethnical Iconography. Imitators of Alex. Brunias: John Milton, 
Pierre Fréret, M. L. A. Boizot (1788-1794), by E. T. Hamy. 
The Congress of Sarajevo, by S. Reinach. Note on a Dahomey 
figure representing an enceinte woman, by M. Delafosse. 
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